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LOADING THE SLEDGES. 


EVEZ! levez! levez!’’ shouted the | winter morning, that same French im- 
half-breed Lavie. perative grates the most harshly. 

Of all unwelcome sounds which can I looked out. All appearances were 

fall upon mortal ear at two o'clock of a | ‘in keeping with the bitter cold. A faint 
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old moon hung low on the horizon; 
above the dreary stretch of snow-clad 
plain a shadowy aurora flickered across 
the zenith; peering suspiciously through 
a cloud-rent, a solitary star shone for a 
moment, shivered perceptibly, and then 
went out. In the near darkness, made 
semi- opaque by the illimitable snow- 
fields, tall straight stems of cottonwood 
trees rose with their branches outlined 
spectrally against the sky. Round about, 
and seeming to form a circular fence or 
palisade of limited circumference rising 
out of irregular snow-drifts, were half a 
dozen dog-sledges set on edge, through 
the curled bows and empty parchment 
coverings of which the night winds sigh- 
ed with the sound of an zolian harp 
badly out of tune. Still beyond, outside 
the miniature copse of cottonwoods and 
fading away into grayish indistinctness, 
stretched the prairie-ocean, with its bil- 
lows and long undulating swells frozen 
into motionless torpor. Nearer still, a 
confused mass of lines and straps and 
wooden framework swayed pendent from 
the skeleton branches, which the coming 
dawn would resolve into snow-shoes and 
gaudy gear of mongrel dogs hung safe 
from canine ravage. So near that I could 
touch it with my hand began the spokes 
of a human wheel, covered heavily with 
robes and blankets and white with sift- 
ing snow, having for its hub the dull red 
embers of a huge camp-fire, and for its 
outer rim the inverted sledges half sunk 
in their snowy foundation. 

Scattered among these spokes, which 
breathed stertorously and huddled closer 
together at the harsh summons of the 
gaunt half-breed, were a few black and 
battered kettles, empty frying-pans and 
round woolly balls, black, brown, gris- 
ly-gray and mottled black and white. 
These balls stirred occasionally, and 
showed now a pointed nose, a shaggy 
tail, a pricked ear or a round solitary eye 
glowering amidst a thick mass of curly 
hair. All this at a glance. Then my 
eye fell upon a small glass tube stuck 
endwise in the snow by my pillow. 
Straight through the middle of this tube 
ran a scarlet thread, the end of which 
stopped at two black numerals: 40° 








below zero. Ah! it was cold beyond 
belief. 

“A pleasant morning, sir,” said Lavie, 
heaping wood upon the glowing embers. 

“ Beautiful!’ I responded. I was not 
to be outdone, though every trembling 
nerve shivered a dissent. 

As the ruddy flame shot upward, and 
the long column of smoke and steam 
from the melting snow curled spirally 
into the clear ether, the recumbent spokes 
of the wheel rose slowly to a perpendic- 
ular, showing four frowzy half-breed dri- 
vers in corduroy and capote, with lank 
locks of black hair straggling over sleepy 
faces half hidden under pointed hoods 
drawn tightly over their heads. Action 
loses dignity when it is accompanied by 
furtive attempts at buttoning nether gar- 
ments; and though every man of the 
four might have stood as a model for a 
Greek athlete, not even the Apollo Bel- 
vedere would be proof against the gen- 
erally demoralized aspect of a man just 
out of bed. Frowziness and sleep seem- 
ed to pervade them, and the work of 
starting was done in no very amiable 
mood. Conversation was limited, for 
the most part, to imprecations on the 
dogs, the cold and the day’s journey 
yet to come. 

Crouching over the fire, we drank and 
munched in sombre silence the tea and 
pemmican that constituted our meagre 
breakfast. Then the sledges were drawn 
up, the pans and kettles, the robes and 
blankets, and all the paraphernalia of 
the camp, strapped tightly upon them. 
Extreme cold has a tendency to make 
men selfish and unsocial; and each 
driver performed his task in silence 
and without regard to his neighbor. 

Thus an hour went by. Then the 
loaded sledges were dragged into the 
open beyond the trees, and the work 
of getting the unwilling dogs into the 
harness began with a resonant accom- 
paniment of kicks and howls and curses. 
In the haste and darkness of the time 
but scant attention was paid to putting 
the cowering brutes into their accustom- 
ed places, and fore-goer became shafter, 
or middle-dog fore-goer, as the hand of 
his driver chanced to grasp him in the 
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uncertain light. Baptiste, who for a con- 
sideration of British shillings harnessed 
my dogs upon the journey, was more 
than usually reckless, and mixed full- 
blood Athabascan and plebeian mon- 
grel with a sulky carelessness all his 
own. In consequence, when I assumed 
charge of the sledge an ominous tend- 
ency to growl and fight told me that 
something was wrong in my train. It 
was too dark to see plainly, but a touch 
of the cold nose of the leader warned me 
that the right dog was in the wrong place 
in the traces. It was too late, however, to 





rectify the mistake: the half-breeds were 
already off, and the sound of their anath- 
emas grew fainter and fainter upon the 
ear. So the whip was mercilessly ap- 
plied, and amid the yells of the unhap- 
py brutes the sledge ground off through 
the frozen snow. 

Forty degrees below zero is endurable 
if there is no wind and the traveller is 
taking vigorous exercise. But let a 
breath of air arise—a mere zephyr, a 
thing that turns the smoke above the 
lodge-poles or twists the feather detach- 
ed from the wing of the passing bird— 


THE NIGHT CAMP. 


then look out! A slight pricking sensa- 
tion at the end of the nose will be follow- 
ed by the appearance of a minute white 
spot which gradually widens. Other white 
spots appear, until the whole face is cov- 
ered with the waxen leprosy. To use the 
fingers to rub it out is only to add them 
to the list of frozen members one carries 
about him. Forty degrees below zero 
means so many things impossible to 
Picture or describe. At such atemper- 
ature masses of ice the size of a man’s 





fist form on the traveller's beard and 
moustache; his eyelashes have to be 
kept in rapid motion to prevent them 
from becoming permanently closed ; his 
hands can scarcely be exposed for a mo- 
ment; his bare finger laid upon a gun- 
barrel sticks to it as if glued, from the 
instantaneous freezing of its moisture; 
the snow, light and powdery, does not 
melt beneath the warmth of his foot, 
and his moccasins are as dry as if he 
had walked through sawdust. 
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To encounter such a temperature the 
traveller puts on three or four flannel 
shirts, one of duffel, and over all a 
leather one beaded and quilled to suit 
his taste. His hands are encased in 
large moose-skin mittens, extending 
well up toward the elbow—loose enough 
to admit of being easily doffed upon oc- 
casion, and slung by a band about the 
neck to prevent their being lost ; his feet 
are swathed in duffel socks (squares of 
blanket-like cloth) and covered by en- 
ormous moccasins ; his legs are encased 
in thick duffel leggins until they resemble 
an aggravated case of elephantiasis ; his 
ears and neck are protected by a thick 
curtain of fur; and yet, with it all, he is 
scarcely able to keep warm with the 
most active exercise. 

With his half-breed companion it is dif- 
ferent. He relies upon vigorous exercise 
for the developmentof caloric, and is con- 
stantly in motion, _ Inured to the climate 


and accustomed to winter travel, he is 
comfortable under a meagre weight of 
clothing. A pair of corduroy trousers, 
* a cotton shirt, a capote, moccasins and 


‘a fur cap constitute his winter costume. 
His hands are encased in mittens, but 
in lieu of underclothing he ties his trou- 
sers tightly about his ankles and the 
sleeves of his coat closely about the 
wrists. This, with the -gaudy sash al- 
ways wrapped tightly about his waist, 
divides his clothing into two air-tight 
compartments as it were. If he be- 
comes cold in one, he always has the 
other in which to take refuge, or he can 
loosen his belt, thus turning on a supply 
of caloric which equalizes the tempera- 
ture in both compartments. Lightly clad, 
he is in excellent trim for running, and 
seems warm and comfortable while the 
more heavily-attired traveller shakes and 
shivers on the slightest halt. 

Straight out into the shadows of the 
night drove my hybrid companions with 
their dog-trains. With the four sulky 
ones a perpetual shouting, varied curs- 
ing, cracking of whips and howling of 
dogs seemed necessary to keep them 
in motion. Baptiste, whose train act- 
ed as a sort of peripatetic pendulum 
between my own and those of his fel- 
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lows, as the fear of being left or his sense 
of duty momentarily gained the ascend- 
ency, especially distinguished himself, 
and attained that sublimated stage of 
profanity where oaths resemble bullets 
in the force and precision of their deliv- 
ery, which the dogs instinctively dodged 
as if they had been the blows of a de- 
scending whip. Nor was the latter in- 
centive wanting. The lash was brought 
to bear so powerfully on the backs of 
the poor animals at the least slackening 
of their pace that they were continually 
regarding it with deprecatory glances as 
they ran along. If the long lash gave 
a flourish, there was a short yelp from 
the train: if it descended among them 
with a sonorous crack, the vociferous 
yells that followed were perfectly appal- 
ling. In vain I protested. The half-breeds 
are a race easily offended, and prone to 
sulk when reproved. 

“What !”” said Baptiste, in utter aston- 
ishment, “not whip the dogs? How, then, 
shall I drive them ?” 

It was evidently not to be thought of 
for a moment; and, indeed, the conduct 
of the shirking brutes during the mo- 
mentary respite from the lash which 
followed seemed ample justification for 
its use. Of all things in the world cal- 
culated to ruffle the most even temper, 
driving a worthless train of Indian dogs 
stands unequalled. It may be doubted 
whether the most rigidly pious evangel- 
ical would be able to preserve his equa- 
nimity or keep his lips from language 
unbecoming his profession under circum- 
stances trying almost beyond human en- 
durance. They refuse to pull when it is 
most required, or rush off with wonder- 
ful speed and alacrity when the distract- 
ed driver comes near to punish: they lie 
coolly down in the most aggravating man- 
ner, with their heads turned round, nar- 
rowly watching him, but without making 
the smallest effort to help themselves and 
him out of the difficulty into which they 
have fallen. But there are dogs and dogs, 
and the difference between them is as 
great as between a peasant and a lord. 

Any one who has remained long about 
a Hudson’s Bay: post cannot have failed 
to notice the unusual number of dogs 
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howling and fighting about the palisade. 
They are mostly of the ordinary Indian 
kind, large, long-legged and wolfish, with 
sharp muzzles, pricked ears and thick, 
straight, wiry hair. White is one of the 
most usual colors, but brown, blue-gray, 
red, yellow, and white marked with spots 
of black or the other various hues, are 
also common. Some of them are black 
with white paws—others are covered with 
long rough hair, like Russian setters. Al- 
most all of them have black noses, but 
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with some of the lighter-colored ones this 
part is red, brown or pink, which has a 
very ugly effect. Most of them are very 
wolfish in appearance, many being half, 
or partly, or all but entirely, wolves in 
blood. Seeing them upon the plains, it 
is almost impossible to distinguish them 
from common wolves of the middle-sized 
variety, and their tempers strengthen the 
resemblance. Some of them are of such 
savage natures that they have to be stun- 
ned by a blow on the nose before being 
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HUDSON’S BAY SLEDGE-DOGS. 


harnessed or unharnessed. During the 
summer months these dogs do nothing 
for man, but pass their time in war, love, 
robbery and music —if their mournful 
howls can be dignified by that name: 
in winter they draw sledges and do 
nearly all the work of the country. And, 
neglected as are these noisy, dirty ani- 
mals in their months of idleness, unfed, 
kept in bare life by plunder, the mark 
for every passer’s stick and stone, they 
are highly prized by their owners, and 





a team of well-trained dogs will bring 
a handsome price as the winter snows 
come on. 

It sometimes happens that among these 
snarling, grisly mongrels one may find a 
train of pure Esquimaux dogs. There is 
no mistaking them in shape or form, 
from fore-goer to hindmost hauler — 
bush-tailed, fox-headed, long-furred, 
clean-legged animals, whose ears, sharp- 
pointed and erect, spring from a head 
embedded in thick tufts of woolly hair. 
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Again, a cross of Esquimaux and Atha- 
bascan will be encountered, with hair so 
long that the eyes are scarcely visible. 
To haul is as natural to such animals as 
to point is to a pointer, and they only of 
all dogs look jolly over their work and 
take to it kindly. They seem made es- 
pecially for the sledge, their clean, firm 
feet holding tough over the trying ice 
when others become sore or give out 
altogether. Other dogs, it is true, sur- 
pass them in speed, which they will 
maintain for a few days, but the Esqui- 
maux alone can travel his many hun- 
dreds of miles and finish fresh and hearty 
after it all.” With such qualifications their 
price is high, and a well-broken train of 
Esquimaux or Athabascans is often equal 
in value to a good team of horses. 
Thorough-breds are, however, scarce 
in a country where every dog, without 
regard to age or sex, hauls.a sledge in 
winter ; and although the traveller has 
an unlimited *opportunity of selection 
from the hybrids, it is only the choice 
of a greater or less evil. Preference is 
generally given to a large, raw-boned 
canine of a grisly-gray color and pos- 
sessing many of the characteristics of 
the wolf. This fellow is hard to man- 
age, treacherous and a fierce fighter. 
When near the settlements the safety 
of young calves and pigs necessitates his 
being securely tied; but he is a steady, 
strong and untiring hauler, and his tem- 
per can be kept in subjection by the 
lash. But whatever description of ca- 
nine is selected for service in the train, 
care should be taken to avoid the yel- 
low Indian’ mongrel. In hauling, this 
dog is put to a service from which his 
whole nature revolts, the result being 
that after one is well wrapped in robes 
and fairly seated in the sledge, and just 
when one imagines everything to be go- 
ing on swimmingly, the four yellow dogs 
in front suddenly stop, face about in har- 
ness, seat themselves calmly, and with 
tears in their dark-blue eyes break forth 
into howls of regret at their inability to 
proceed farther. ‘There have been men 
distinguished for kindness and humanity 
toward their fellows who, when placed in 
circumstances like these, gave way toa 





sublimated and lurid profanity which 
would have curled the hair on a bronze 
idol. For mere dress-parade the yellow 
dog may do very well, but he is not to 
be relied upon as a steady and persist- 
ent hauler. 

The sledges to which dogs are har- 
nessed upon a winter's journey are gen- 
erally freight-sledges. As the traveller 
himself nearly always walks on snow- 
shoes, they are used only for the con- 
veyance of provisions and camp- equi- 
page, and are not of elaborate construc- 
tion. Two thin oak- or birch-wood boards, 
lashed together with deer-skin thongs and 
turned up in front like a Norwegian snow- 
shoe, form a sledge which runs over the 
snow or ice with great ease. Its length 
is about nine feet, its width sixteen or 
eighteen inches: along its outer edges 
runs a leather lashing, through the loops 
of which passes a long leather line to tie 
down tightly upon the board whatever 
luggage may be placed upon it. Inthe 
front, close to the turned-up portion, are 
attached the traces for draught. The 
lading on a journey is reduced to the 
smallest possible compass—a few blank- 
ets and robes folded lengthways, in which 
are placed alump of pemmican sufficient 
for five or six days’ consumption, a little 
salt, a good deal of tea, a gun and am- 
munition, an axe, and a supply of frozen 
white-fish for the dogs. 

The dogs, usually four in number— 
though three, and sometimes two, are 
used—are attached to the sled tandem- 
fashion, the best dog being placed in 
front as fore-goer, and the next best in 
the rear as steer-dog, with two “ middle 
dogs’? between. It is the business of 
the fore-goer to keep the track, however 
faint it may be on the plain. The steer- 
dog guides the sledge and prevents it 
from striking or catching on obstruc- 
tions. To assist his own locomotion 
the traveller ties on his largest pair of 
snow-shoes, say five feet long and fifteen 
inches broad. A man can walk much 
faster on snow-shoes with a fair track 
than on the best road without them ; but 
when the trail is frozen perfectly hard the 
traveller casts them off and runs behind 
the dogs, who are able to gallop at great 
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speed along the slippery path; and in this 
manner the most extraordinary journeys 
are made. 

The average rate of dog-sledge trav- 
el is about forty miles a day when the 
sledges are lightly loaded, although this 
rate is often exceeded by half, and not 
infrequently doubled. To compass such 
distances, however, the track must be 
well beaten or the snow-crust sufficient- 
ly strong to support the weight of both 
dogs and driver. When the snow is soft 
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and the dogs break through at every 
step, progress is necessarily much slow- 
er. The great requisite in dog-driving 
is to preserve a steady pace throughout 
the day. Spurts never occur: the same 
untiring trot with which the day began is 
maintained till night. Many of the half- 
breeds are superior to their dogs in this 
respect, for to be a good driver of dogs 
and able to travel fifty miles a day with 
ease is, with them, to be a great man. 
The fame of such a one spreads far and 


THE LINE OF MARCH. 


wide, and his name and those of his 
dogs form the one subject of conversa- 
tion round the camp-fire. 

For short journeys or the conveyance 
of passengers whose legs are unequal to 
the daily jog of forty miles the dog-car- 
iole or passenger-sledge is used. The 
Hudson’s Bay cariole is made of a very 
thin board, usually not more than half 
an inch thick, and from twenty to twen- 
ty-four inches wide and ten feet long, 
turned up at the front end two and a 
half feet. On this smooth and thin plat- 





form is built a box of very light wooden 
framework, covered generally with parch- 
ment made from buffalo-hide painted and 
decorated to suit the taste of the builder. 
This framework, when completed, resem- 
bles a huge heelless slipper or slipper- 
bath, with the sole projecting in the rear 
two feet or more beyond the upright back. 
Upon this projection is fastened the bag- 
gage of the traveller, or it is utilized by 
the driver as a platform on which he 
may occasionally stand when fatigued 
with running. The passenger does not 
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sit bolt upright, as is generally supposed, 
but, wrapped in robes and blankets, half 
reclines, or lies down sitting up, as it were. 
The driver, running behind, holds in his 
hands a rope or strap attached to the 
front end of the sledge to steady it and 
keep it from upsetting. Should he re- 
lease his hold for a moment when pass- 
ing over uneven. snow, the chances are 
that the passenger suddenly upsets, and 
is, in consequence, owing to the internal 
structure of the sledge, from which he 
cannot release his limbs, dragged along, 
face downward, until the driver elects to 
restore him to a perpendicular. 

Despite the romance which surrounds 
the dog-cariole and the seeming smooth- 
ness of its motion, as a method of winter 
travel it is not pleasant. The traveller 
who fondly hopes to lie in this shoe-like 
sledge and glide smoothly to his jour- 
ney’s end is likely to have his illusion 
rudely dispelled by the intensity of a 
cold which drives him from his luxuri- 
ous couch and forces him to run along- 
side the sledge for sheer self-protection. 
Then the terribly realistic features of 
the journey become doubly intensified 
tohim. To be lost in the blinding haze 
of a “ poudre day ;” to have a spur of icy 
keenness urging him on to renewed ef- 
fort; to have the dead weight of that 
dread inertia which always accompanies 
the winter traveller on northern plains 
holding him in its iron grasp; to seek 
with dazed eyes and sickening fears, 
hour after hour, for the faint print of 
snow-shoe or moccasin upon the snow; 
to see night approaching and not a thing 
of life or shape of shelter within the range 
of vision ; to urge the tired dogs with whip 
and voice to fresh exertions, to greater ef- 
fort in reaching some far-off aspen bluff 
or willow copse ere night shall wrap the 
dreary scene in darkness; to have de- 
spair constantly suggesting the futility 
of further effort,—all this is but the re- 
iterated recital of the traveller's daily 
misery. 

Again, however pleasant a reclining at- 
titude may be when one is at rest, it be- 
comes exceedingly uncomfortable when 
one is in motion and expecting moment- 
arily to be precipitated into the snow. 
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The muscles of the neck become stiff 
from constantly craning forward to sur- 
vey the road, while the remainder of the 
body is confined to rigid inflexibility. It 
is humiliating to be dragged about in a 
portable bed like some sick woman while 
the driver is maintaining a steady pace at 
your side. Itis still less agreeable to take 
his place and let him ride. If one isa 
moral man, his sensibilities are tortured 
by the profanity and brutal whippings 
of the drivers: if one be an irascible 
person, the conduct of the obstinate 
dogs, cunningly taking advantage of 
every opportunity to shirk, will keep 
him sufficiently wrathy to destroy the 
pleasure of his journey. And, if these 
vexations are not enough, there is the 
fatigue of sledge-travel, which may be 
likened to sitting on a thin sheet drag- 
ged quickly over a gravel-walk. 

We kept straight on. It was two long 
hours before daybreak, for winter travel- 
lers generally accomplish a good portion 
of their day’s tramp before breakfast. As 
the cottonwood bluff receded in the dis- 
tance and the white plain seemed grad- 
ually to unroll before us, a slight wind 
sprang up. Under its chilling influence 
the shouting of the half-breeds ceased in 
a measure: only the sound of the cruel 
lash, as it fell upon some poor brute tug- 
ging peacefully between his traces, and 
the crunching of the snow beneath the 
sledges, broke the silence. A few rods 
away we might have been taken for a 
phantom caravan coasting the misty 
shores of some frozen sea. The drivers, 
with blankets wrapped tightly about their 
heads, bent forward as they ran, the dogs 
kept on at a steady pace, and peace seem- 
ed to have returned to the trains. 

But the profoundest peace of a dog- 
train is liable to be broken by sudden 
declarations of war. Kekwaharkess, or 
“the Evil One,” the aged steer-dog of my 
train, had in the -hurry of the early de- 
parture been harnessed as fore - goer, 
while Michastim, or “the Little Bad 
Dog,”’ had taken his place as steer-dog. 
The memory of that misplacement ran- 
kled in the breast of the Evil One, and 
just as the harmony of universal seren- 
ity seemed to have descended upon the 
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train he suddenly countermarched in the 
harness and prostrated the unoffending 
steer-dog at his post. The attack was 
made with so much suddenness and vigor 
that the wondering victim—who was per- 
fectly contented with the change, having 
thereby won the easiest place in the train 
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—instantly capitulated, and lay upon his 
back between the traces. The trouble 


might have ended here but for the fact 
that the unlooked-for assault was ac- 
companied by a flank movement on the 
part of the two middle dogs, who, when 
there was any fighting lying around, were 





A FIGHT IN HARNESS, 


pretty sure to have a tooth in it on their 
own account. This condition of things 
naturally led to fearful confusion in the 
train: the dogs jumped on one another; 
they tangled their traces and back-bands 
and collar-straps into inextricable knots 
and interlacings which baffled my stiffen- 
ed fingers to unravel. The rapid appli- 
cation of the whip only seemed to make 
matters worse, conveying to each infu- 
riated animal the idea that he was being 
badly bitten by an unknown antagonist. 

Having tried everything else, and with 
a vague idea that language was in no way 
capable of doing justice to the subject, I 
finally seated myself in a snow-drift, re- 
solved to let them fight it out. Not so 
Baptiste, who had viewed the battle 
from afar. Gaining the side of the bel- 


ligerent animals, he plied his whip with 


terrible force, and, as if his education had 
been conducted with an eye single to the 
acquisition of anathemas, swore glibly and 
consecutively in three languages. He as- 
sured me that such mastery of tongues 
was necessitated by the fact that the 





dogs had been variously broken in Cree, 
French and English. However this may 
have been, the effect was magical. The 
confused train straightened out under 
illimitable imprecation with a celerity 
clearly illustrating the manner of its 
early training. 

Profanity— and particularly French 
profanity—seems a necessary adjunct 
to dog-driving. It is unfortunate that, 
by some inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence, the only method of reach- 
ing a dog’s reason should be through 
unlimited imprecation. But, speaking 
with the experience of many days of 
dog-travel and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with a score or more of dog-trains, 
I have never seen an attempt made to 
reach it in any other way. 

I do not seek to exaggerate, but sim- 
ply to present dog-driving as it really 
is—an inhuman thrashing and varied 
cursing. The cruelty with which dogs 
are treated cannot be excused. It is 
true they are often obstinate and pro- 
voking, and require severe beating, es- 
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pecially from a new driver, till the team 
is brought into subjection. But when 
helpless animals, undergoing severe la- 
bor in the trains, are not merely beaten 
on the body with heavy lashes, but sys- 
tematically flogged on the head till their 
ears drip blood—beaten with whip-han- 
dles till their jaws and noses are cut 
open with deep wounds—cudgelled with 
clubs, knelt upon and stamped upon 
until their howls turn into low moans of 
agony,—punishment merges into sheer 
brutality. And yet such treatment is of 
common occurrence. 

With the coming dawn the wind lull- 
ed and the frost came out of the clear 
gray sky with still, merciless rigor. In 
the intense silence of the time all the 
ordinary sounds of Nature seemed ex- 
aggerated. The snow was like sand un- 
der our feet: all moisture had been fro- 
zen out of it. The tiny bells upon. the 
dog-collars tinkled with the sharp res- 
onance of a fire-alarm ; the snow crunch- 
ed under the sledges as if they were be- 
ing dragged through gravel; the rays of 
the sun reached us through a haze of 
minute, scintillating atoms of frost float- 
ing on wings of air, impalpable and fleet- 
ing. There was no moisture anywhere ; 
everything was dry, hard; eventhe breath 
seemed to freeze instantaneously into dry 
frost-flakes, which hung suspended in 
mid-air. Not a thing within the range 
of vision save the interminable drifts 
and ridges of the frozen prairie. 

Travelling thus through the intense 
silence of the snow-clad plain, without 
meeting a sign of man and rarely see- 
ing a living creature, strikes strangely 
upon the mind at first. The half-breed 
and Indian delight in wandering alone, 
but the traveller who first tries the exper- 
iment finds the silence and loneliness so 
oppressive as to be unbearable. He of- 
ten journeys over an expanse where no 
tree or shrub breaks the monotony of the 
sky-line ;—only the unending vision of 
snow and sky; the vague, distant and 
ever-shifting horizon; the long snow- 
ridges that seem rolled one upon anoth- 
er in motionless torpor, or, in a storm, 
moving like the swells of the ocean ; the 
weird effects of sunrise and sunset, of 
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night limiting the vision to almost noth. 
ing, and clothing even that in a spec- 
tral, opaque gray; of morning slowly 
expanding it to a hopeless, shapeless 
blank; the sigh and sough of the cease- 
less wind, that seems an echo in unison 
with the immeasurable solitude of which 
it is the sole voice; and, over all, the 
constantly growing sense of never-end- 
ing distance, which deepens upon the 
traveller as morning after morning dawns 
upon his onward progress under the same 
fantastic, ever-shifting horizon of snow 
and sky. 

At eight o’clock a short halt was made 
for breakfast, a fire built in the poplars 
and a kettle of tea boiled: then on again 
over the drifted plain. Toward noon the 
character of the country changed, the lev- 
el prairie giving place to hills and dales. 
This materially increased the labor of 
travel. The sledges were apt to slip over 
the hillsides and upset, and required great 
strength and greater patience to replace 
them on the line. In going down hill 
care had to be taken to prevent the load- 
ed sledge from overriding the dogs, the 
driver being reduced to make a drag of . 


his person in order to hold it back. Ly- 
ing face downward on the sledge, with 
his legs projecting behind, he would dig 
his toes into the snow as hard as he could, 
thus also guiding it in the descent. As 
my own sledge was a passenger-cariole, 
the adoption of this method was not prac- 


ticable. I was about to hold it back by 
the rope when Baptiste cried, “Ah! non, 
monsieur, pas besoin;’’ and lifting the 
unloaded sledge in his strong arms, he 
sent both it and the dogs over the brow 
of the hill. Away went the sledge, over- 
riding the dogs, the whole rolling over 
in a long succession of somersaults un- 
til they reached the bottom, where the 
dogs lay helpless, entangled in the har- 
ness and held down by the heavy sledge, 
which seemed as if it must have broken 
every bone in their bodies as it thumped 
upon them in their headlong fall. 

At one o'clock an hour's halt was 
made: then on again as before. As the 
day waned the steady pace began to tell 
upon the weaker animals in the trains, 
and the blows and curses increased, 
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The ice cut their feet, and the trail was 
marked by the crimson icicles that drop- 
ped from their wounded toes. Of the 
four dogs comprising my train, the feet 
of two were bleeding, and the Little Bad 
Dog had to be put in boots at the noon- 
day halt. Putting a dog in boots is per- 
haps not an every-day occurrence, and 
may call for some explanation. 








When the morning is bitterly cold dogs 
and men travel fast, and the particles of 
snow which adhere to the heated feet of 
the dog form sharp icicles between his 
toes which increase in size as he travels. 
An old hauler, with the experience of 
many long days of suffering upon him, 
stops every now and then and tears the 
icicles from his feet with his teeth; but 


FACILIS DESCENSUS. 


the younger and more inexpe- 
rienced plods wearily on, mark- 
ing his progress with bloody foot- 
steps. Arrived in camp, he lies 
down and licks his poor wound- 
ed feet, which only serves to 


make them more tender, and, when the start is 
made, worse than before. Now is the time when 


a wise driver puts on the boots. A fingerless 
glove of moose-skin, or, in its absence, a scrap 
of cloth or skin, is drawn over the toes and foot 
and tied about the ankle or wrist of the animal. 
With such protection the dog will travel on with 
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his wounded feet and get no worse; in- 
deed, will often recover entirely on the 
journey. 

‘As I said, the beatings from being in- 
termittent became incessant. Many of 
the dogs had so exhausted themselves 
by violent dartings hither and thither in 
their endeavors to dodge the blows of 
the descending whip that they had no 
strength left for the legitimate task of 
hauling the sledge. The heads of others 
were reduced to a swollen, pulpy mass 
by tremendous thrashings, while one or 
two had given out altogether and had 
been taken from the harness and aban- 
doned on the plain. The operation of 
“sending a dog to Rome” had been per- 
formed more than once —a brutal ope- 
ration in which the driver sinks below 
the level of the beast. Sending a dog to 
Rome is effected by simply beating him 
over the head with a club or heavy whip- 
handle until he falls insensible to the 
ground, When he revives, with the mem- 
ory of the awful blows that deprived him 
of consciousness fresh upon him he pulls 
frantically at his load. A dog is sent to 
Rome for various and often trivial prov- 
ocations—because he shirks or will not 
pull, because he will not permit the dri- 
ver to adjust some hitch in his harness. 
While he is insensible the necessary al- 
teration is made, and upon recovering 
consciousness he receives a terrible lash 
of the whip to set him going again. 

Still onward we journeyed. In front 
went a train of dogs floundering along 
in the deep snow: then the other trains 
wound along on a firmer footing. At 
sundown they had straggled widely apart, 
the weaker ones dropping far to the rear. 
The dogs began to look wistfully back at 
their drivers running behind the sledges, 
who only responded to their pathetic 
glances by fiercer imprecations. Dogs 
and men seemed to go forward from 
the mere impulse of progression. All 
had been tired long since, yet, some- 
how, the sense of weariness seemed to 
have passed away, and the step forward 
upon the snow-shoe was taken by a mere 
mechanical effort, destitute alike of sense 
or feeling. 

When the light began to fade over the si- 





lent plain and the grayish, opaque pall set- 
tled down upon the frozen landscape, we 
looked about for a good camping-place. 
A poplar thicket or pine bluff supplied all 
the requirements—a few dead trees for 
fuel, a level space for the fire and blank- 
ets, and “broom”’ for the bed. Every 
one set towork as quickly as possible. 
One unharnessed the dogs and unpack- 
ed the sledges; another collected dry 
logs; a third cut fine chips and started 
the fire; while a fourth shovelled away 
the snow in front of the fire with a snow- 
shoe and strewed the cleared ground 
with the pine broom. Then all squat- 
ted down, smoking and superintending 
the cooking of supper, the hungry dogs 
waiting for their share. 

The hauling dog is a queer animal 
about his food: when it is plenty he 
wants his share and growls if he does 
not get it; when it is scarce he looks 
wistfully about for a time, then curls 
himself up in the snow and goes to 
sleep with an indifference tothe exist- 
ence of gastric juices that is affecting to 
behold. He is never fed save at night, 
food at any other time making him slug- 
gish at hiswork. On the plains his daily 
ration is two pounds of pemmican. In 
the forest or lake region, where fish is 
the staple diet, he gets two large white- 
fish raw. He prefers whitefish to meat, 
and does better work upon it. With a 
few gulps his meal is over: then, after a 
by-play of growling and snapping at his 
comrades, he settles down to tranquillity 
and sleep. 

Our supper over, a smoke followed. 
Between that and bed there is but little 
interval when present cold and prospec- 
tive early rising are the chief features of 
night and morning; so we spread our 
robes and blankets on the soft broom. 
The operation of undressing was reversed, 
and weliterally dressed forthe night. The 
half-breed drivers wrapped themselves in 
robes and blankets, covering head and 
all, placing their feet as near the fire 
as they dared, and huddling close to- 
gether. As for me, I crept into my 
deer-skin bag with the notion that the 
night would be one of unusual severity. 

For camping out in the coldest weath- 
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er a sack of deer-skins is an invaluable 
auxiliary to comfort, and even safety. 
It is made of the skins of the common 
cabri deer sewn together in the shape of 
a bag or sack some seven feet long and 
three wide. The skin of this deer, while 
very light, contributes great warmth to 
the person it covers. The hair is turned 
on the inside, the outside being covered 
with strong canvas. To make one’s bed 
with such a covering becomes a very 
simple matter: it is merely to lay down 
a buffalo-robe and unroll the sack. To 
go to bed is simply to crawl into the sack 
and pull the hood over one. Besides be- 
ing a bed, moreover, it is a thermometer 
by which one may measure the cold out- 
side. If it is cold inside the sack or the 
hood is frozen to the opening by the 
moisture of the breath, then it is cold 
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beyond belief outside, and one will re- 
quire the greasiest breakfast he can get. 
If it is warm inside, one may think of 
taking off a layer of his outer integument. 
It had been inexpressibly cold all day, 
and as the night wore on the spirit in the 
thermometer sank down, down, until it 
threatened to disappear in the bulb al- 
together. We were tired with our forty- 
mile march on snow-shoes. Lying down 
with blistered feet and stiffened limbs, 
sleep came from the sheer force of fa- 
tigue, but the vague consciousness of 
that frightful cold never for a moment 
left the waking brain. The fire burned 
low, and the shivering dogs crept softly 
in and lay at the sleepers’ feet. Above, 
the aurora, like a rainbow of roseate hues, 
streamed in changeful, fitful gleams up to 
meet the zenith. H. M. Rosinson. 
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CONCLUDING PAPER. 


HE Ring- Strasse was a happy 


thought. Vienna would have been 
but a second-rate capital without it. But 
it was a terribly expensive conception, 
and Austrian finances could not stand 
the strain which it placed upon them. 
To-day the project is incomplete, but it 
is splendid, even in its unfinished condi- 
tion. When all the great edifices, which 
now look melancholy and forlorn sur- 
rounded with ugly palings and scaffold- 
ings, are complete, Paris must look to 
her laurels, The Viennese is proud of 
his “ Ring,” and as soon as his business 
is done he hastens from his dingy office 
inan ancient and unsavory street to prom- 
enade in the immensely broad avenues or 
to view other promenaders from behind 
the windows of a café or restauration. 
Until the early years of this century 
Vienna possessed a double line of for- 
tifications. She did not propose to be 
again caught napping by the Turks. In 
1704 the exterior line was built to pro- 





tect the city against Rakoczy’s Hunga- 
rians, who were exceedingly troublesome. 
This still exists, but the city has gone be- 
yond it, and the traveller is not a little sur- 
prised to find himself confronted by the 
guard whose task it is to levy duty upon 
passengers and freight coming in to town 
when he thinks that he is in the very 
centre of the capital. After 1858 the in- 
ner fortifications, which were gradually 
crumbling into unsightly ruins, were 
mainly removed, although some of the 
massive walls may still be seen, and the 
new Ring-Strasse was built on the site of 
the old rampart and fosse. The builders 
were mindful of coming generations, and 
laid out the avenue on such an ample 
scale that the present population cannot 
fill it. Even on féte-days it has a sub- 
urban air. But a century hence the wis- 
dom of the plans will be apparent. 
Starting from the new and magnificent 
Exchange, in front of which crowds are al- 
ways pressing as tumultuously as is pos- 
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sible for people who are not especially 
excitable, a walk around the Ring is ex- 
ceedingly impressive. The Exchange is 
a rather sad-colored structure, with a su- 
perb portico. The interior is finer than 
that of any other Exchange in Europe. 
The public cannot view it from conve- 
nient galleries, as it can those of Paris 
and London: the speculators who fre- 
quent it even pay an annual subscrip- 
tion for their entries. Each business- 
man of importance has a small room 
opening on one of the three grand naves 
of the central hall. There he receives his 
visitors and makes his sales. Clouds of 
smoke rise up to the stately ceiling, and 
from the corridors below come odors of 
invigorating beer. In the basement the 
flour exchange is located, besides a co- 
lossal restaurant, where much of the prin- 
cipal business of Vienna is done between 
the discussion of two docks. After the ter- 
rible crisis of 1873 there were some stormy 
scenes outside this Exchange. Several 
prominent financiers were brutally beat- 
en, and the government was compelled 
to send troops to restore order. Now the 
men who were then doing business by 
millions are contented with the safer 
game of hundreds, and are every way 
more rational than during the days of 
inflation. 

Not far from the Exchange, and ona 
side street, is the new telegraph-office, 
which is, as a recent writer has express- 
ed it, “a finer palace than that of the em- 
peror.”’ The telegraph service in Austria 
is admirable and cheap, and apparently 
restricted by no more formalities since 
the epoch of liberalism arrived than. in 
America. A porter, imposing in costly 
uniform, meets you on the steps and di- 
rects you to any office which you may 
designate. Every palace, church and 
establishment of importance, even the 
bank and the wholesale dry-goods house, 
boasts one of these porters, dressed far 
better than a general and of most ex- 
travagant mannets. These geritry date 
from the time when Charles VI. intro- 
duced the most extraordinary luxury into 
Vienna, and when it was not uncommon 
for a single nobleman to have a hundred 
servants in his household. 
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The Ring is dotted with beautiful struc- 
tures from the Exchange to the Grand 
Opera. The police head-quarters is in- 
stalled in a mammoth hétel built just 
before the crash—an hétel devoid, how- 
ever, of any special architectural fea- 
tures. The days have passed away when 
the police was Austria’s principal and 
most formidable organization, and when 
no man’s secrets were safe; but the fa- 
mous body still has great authority. 
The men, in their short jackets and 
navy hats, and with their broad sabres 
dangling at their sides, are prompt and 
efficient, as now and then they need to 
be, for Vienna has a canaille among its 
lower classes as dangerous as that of 
London. Not far from the police-office 
are the Comic Opera, the Hétel de France 
and the unfinished Parliament Palace, 
City Hall and University. Heaven alone 
knows when these latter will be finished. 
The present Chamber of Deputies is a 
temporary structure, insignificant in ap- 
pearance and inconvenient. If these 
great buildings are ever completed, the 
government intends to build near them 
a vast museum, in which the rich col- 
lections of the Belvedere and of the Mu- 


Near the site selected for this museum 
are the stables of the emperor, in which 
six hundred noble horses are housed ; 
and among the treasures in these sta- 
bles are saddles and rich housings taken 
from the Ottomans whom John Sobieski 
chased from under the walls of Vienna. 
At this point of the Ring the splendors 
of the Austrian capital will culminate, 
unless new wars and financial embar- 
rassments for ever swamp the designs. 
The Votive Church, a memorial of Fran- 
cis Joseph's gratitude to Heaven for his 
escape from assassination in 1853, is, to 
my thinking, the prettiest church in Aus- 
tria. It is a triumph of Gothic art. . The 
delicious lightness of its lines, the ethe- 
real colors of its windows, the quaint ef- 
fect produced by its sharply-pitched roof 
ornamented with variegated tilings,—all 
give a pleasurable sensation to eyes long 
offended by heavy and ungracious edi- 
fices. I doubt if there is a single church 
in the United States as beautiful as this 











seum of Natural History will be united. _ 
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“votive” shrine, which springs as dain- 
tily and naturally from the ground as 
does a slender and graceful elm. 
There are many lovely gardens in Vi- 
enna, but none more handsome than the 
Hofgarten, which the promenader around 
the Ring finds at his left as he goes on 





toward the Grand Opera. This Hofgar- 
ten, which has in it a statue of Francis I., 
is the resort of the court, and has for its 
neighbor the humbler but even more 
attractive Volksgarten, where stands 
an imitation of the temple of Theseus at 
Athens, with sculptures by Canova with- 
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in. A new court theatre is springing up 
just north of the Volksgarten. In sum- 
mer and autumn thousands of Vienna 
burghers wander among the flowers here, 
listening to the music furnished by or- 
chestras and bands such as Johann and 
Eduard Strauss know how to assemble. 
In winter the gardens look uninviting, 
and not even occasional sunshine can 
tempt the burgher and his family to risk 
a promenade in them. In spring, when 
the fountains are plashing, the great 
ranks of flowers sending out their per- 
fumes, the orchestras playing, hundreds 
of children and nursemaids romping and 
laughing, knots of brilliantly - uniformed 
officers promenading arm-in-arm with 
the exquisitely-pretty Viennese girls, the 
Stadtpark and the Volksgarten present a 
spectacle gayer than any to be found in 
more northern capitals. There is more 
spontaneous and natural ebullition of 
merriment, more pleasure in the fact of 
mere existence, than the North will per- 
mit of. Life seems pleasant indeed to 
these large lustrous-eyed Italian beau- 
ties, to the slender and passionate-faced 
Hungarian daughters, to the haughty 
young Slavs, whose loveliness is power- 
ful as a spell over the man of German 
blood. It is on the Ring and in these 
gardens that one discovers that Vienna 
is not a German city in the strict sense 
of the word. German is heard no often- 
er than at least three other languages, 
and Francis Joseph is beloved of all 
classes because he has never endeavor- 
ed to force the diverse national elements 
in his empire, into one groove or to make 
one language flourish at the expense of 
another. 

The ladies of Vienna are in some re- 
spects almost as independent as those of 
New York or Philadelphia. They wan- 
der about the streets unattended, on foot, 
morning and afternoon, and feel none of 
the influence of those absurd convention- 
alities which cripple the French and the 
Italians. 

Not far from the Hofgarten, and at- 
tached to the archduke Albert’s palace, 
is a matchless gallery of designs and en- 
gravings, founded by that duke Albert 
who was a son of Frederick Augustus, 





king of Poland, elector of Saxony. Here 
are grouped together one hundred and 
forty-seven designs by Rembrandt alone, 
and a vast number of studies by Rubens 
and Van Dyck. Here also are nearly 
four hundred original designs by Al- 
brecht Diirer, tte legacy of the enthu- 
siastic Rodolplt II. The artistic riches 
of Vienna may be guessed at from the 
fact that important as is this Albertina 
Collection —as it is called—it is nearly 
equalled by five others, which give an 
admirable idea of the old Dutch, Italian 
and German schools. These five collec- 
tions belong to Prince Liechtenstein and 
to Counts Breunner, Schénborn, Czer- 
nin and Harrach; and to these must be 
added that of the Belvedere, renowned 
throughout Europe. The Ambras collec- 
tion in the Belvedere and the Museum of 
Weapons are among the brightest mem- 
ories of American tourists. The “ Hall 
of Fame”’ in the last-named museum is 
a colossal plan badly carried out. The 
scenes from the earlier history of Austria 
in the dome are good, but many of the 
other paintings are decidedl: inferior. 
The Academy of Art, foundec in 1705, 
likewise has some noteworthy pictures, 
and the emperor has promised to add to 
them, now that the new Academy is in 
order. This institution is in the Schiller 
Platz, and is ornamented with a bronze 
statue of that poet, as well as of many 
other demigods of literature and art. 
The cynical German of the North likes 
to say that there is no culture in Vien- 
na, but this is very far from the truth. 
Goethe, Schiller and Shakespeare are as 
passionately adored in the Austrian, cap- 
ital as in Berlin, and the Bard of Avon 
is especially cultivated. 

The “‘Opern Ring” and points near it 
are among the most interesting in Vi- 
enna, and in summer they are very ani- 
mated until a late hour. But Vienna has 
no such night-life as Paris. By eleven 
o’clock the majority of the streets are 
almost deserted, and the porter who 
opens the door of your house is entitled 
to levy a small fine—ten kreutzers, I 
think — because you disturb him after 
his day's duties are supposed to be over. 


Apartment-houses are the rule, and each. 
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house has a vast outer door opening into 
a court, whence the various stairways di- 
verge. There is also a variety of vast 
edifices, each containing hundreds of 
apartments and tenements, which are 
the property of the great ecclesiastical 
foundations and abbews, and some of 
these are so extensive as to be mistaken 
by strangers for public institutions. The 
Schottenhof, once the property of some 
Scottish Benedictines, who were invited 
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to Austria by the first duke in 1158, and 
the Melkerhof, which belongs to.a pic- 
turesque old abbey not far from Vienna, 
are good illustrations of this. Many of 
these caravanseries have passage-ways 
through them, and the ground - floors 
within the courts are occupied by small 
shops. The friendly beggar also en- . 
sconces himself in the shelter of a wall, 
and begs of the hundreds of inmates as 
they go out and in, without ever being 


THE BELVEDERE. 


troubled by the police, so far as I could 
discover. 

But let us come back to the Opern Ring. 
Naturally, the most conspicuous object 
upon it is the Grand Opera, whence it 
takes its name. This edifice is by no 
means of so fine exterior as that of Pa- 
ris, but as an opera-house is far supe- 
rior. It is long and low, its arcades are 
not very impressive, and the few statues 
which it possesses are not works of ge- 
nius. But in the theatre portion of the 
house it is the ideal of a well-ordered 
structure for musical spectacles. A Swiss 


author, whose stories need to be taken 
Vor. XXIII.—18 





with a grain of salt, says that the prin- 
cipal architect of the Opera died of cha- 
grin because of the numerous unfavor- 
able criticisms which his work excited. 
The building was completed only in 1869, 
and still has an atmosphere of newness 
environing it. The facade fronting on 
the Ring-Strasse is so low that when one 
views it from that point one can form no 
adequate idea of the immense size of the 
building. Everything within is arranged 
with the most exquisite order and good 
taste. Entering the marble corridor, which 
is nearly level with the street, and from 
which a superb marble staircase ascends 
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to the boxes, one finds that there are plen- 
ty of ticket-offices, so that there need be 
no crowding. A vast and brilliantly-uni- 
formed beadle, a stupendous creature, evi- 
dently born expressly for the purpose of 
creating mingled admiration and fear in 
just such a place as he occupies, parades 
to and fro, striking the marbles with his 
brass-pointed staff. He is “one having 
authority,” and when there is any ne- 
cessity for orders he gives them freely 
to a staff of more soberly dressed offi- 
cials. Cloak-rooms abound; the ushers 
are civil to a degree unknown elsewhere ; 
and, ushered into an audience-room which 
contains three thousand people, and from 
each section of which every part of the 
stage can be distinctly seen, one realizes 
for the first time in his life the real so- 
lemnity of theatre-going. To the orches- 
tra-seats ladies and their cavaliers enter 
in the same dignified way that they would 
go into a fashionable church. They feel 
that they have come to be moved and in- 
spired by art: the opera is an institution 
which they are proud to sustain, and at 
which they are delighted to be seen twice 
or thrice weekly. There are habitués who 
never miss a night during the whole long 
season. Among them I remember well 
an aged officer who always arrives just 
as the curtain is about to rise, settles slow- 
ly and painfully into his seat, and then 
devotes himself until the close to. every 


‘detail with the most painstaking atten- 


tion. The beautiful hall is so thorough- 
ly and perfectly ventilated that one nev- 
er experiences the slightest discomfort. 
Employés can at any moment, by touch- 
ing electric bells, procure you a current 
of warm or of cool air. The ventilating 
machinery in the capacious cellars is so 
complicated as to seem magical. The 
whole building is lighted at once by an 
electric apparatus, and all the colossal 
scenes on the stage are moved up, down 
or away by steam. So fine is the organi- 
zation in this latter department that twelve 
men manage the whole business of scene- 
shifting and produce effects which are 
marvellous. I have never seen anything 
to surpass the metamorphosis in the first 
act of Zannhiuser. In the twinkling of 
an eye the vast grotio in which the knight 
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has been spellbound by the lurid lady 
and her attendants—a grotto filled with 
cascades, with cool recesses crowded with 
shells and translucent waves, with fan- 
tastic retreats in which sea-monsters are 
basking—fades away and leaves Tann- 
hauser trembling at the foot of a rocky 
hill, on which stands a lofty abbey. The 
beams of dawn are faintly touching the 
towers, and the leaves of the trees are 
tremulous in the morning breeze. To 
the left, on a moss-grown rock, one sees 
a shepherd lad playing upon a rustic pipe 
a bewitchingly pastoral air. A hunting- 
horn is heard: a party of huntsmen ad- 
vance, and Tannhauser awakes from his 
dream. This is poetry sublimated, and 
reconciles one with Wagner. Mean- 
time, the grand orchestra of one hun- 
dred and fifty musicians unrivalled in 
Europe interprets the unspeakable and 
especially unsingable things which Mas- 
ter Wagner evolves from his soul. Aida, 
as given at this Opera, is a touching, ten- 
der, inexpressibly lovely poem from first 
to last. From the moment that it begins 
until it ends the seer and hearer is trans- 
ported into ancient Egypt, and his senses 
are intoxicated by a wealth of artistic de- 
tail which is unrivalled elsewhere. Frau 
Materna, as Zelika in L’A/ricaine, court- 
ing death beneath the poisonous man- 
zanilla tree, while the orchestra inter- 
prets the splendid symphony on which 
Meyerbeer bestowed genius enough to 
make half a dozen composers immortal, 
can never be forgotten by those who 
have seen her. She appears to less ad- 
vantage in some of the réles in Wag- 
ner’s mythical operas, where the action 
passes in the clouds, and where she is 
condemned to wear an ill-looking hel- 
met and to unloose her locks. Seven 
hundred persons are employed by the 
administration of the Opera, and the 
institution has its own establishment for 


are despised, and dresses are made of 
rich materials. The arsenals and muse- 
ums of the state are drawfi upon when- 
ever they can be of service in the pro- 
duction of an opera. Herr Richter, who 
conducted the orchestra which interpret- 
ed Wagner's works at Bayreuth, holds 








making properties and costumes. Shams’ 
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the 4@fom at the Vienna Opera, and de- 
votes himself with the greatest earnest- 
ness to popularizing the master in the 
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orchestration succeeded in convincing 
me that Zhe Valkyrior was sufficiently 
dramatic to be interesting as an opera; 
but the manner in which mechanical 


Austrian capital. I confess that not 
even the luxurious appointments of the 
stage nor the exalted character of the 
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skill had overcome the difficulties which 
I had supposed to prevent representation 
of supernatural things was quite stupefy- 
ing. The chorus and the ballet are as 
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admirable as every other essential fea- 
ture of the performances is. Ballets, as 
given in Vienna, are worth travelling 
hundreds of miles to see. They are fre- 
quently in two or three acts and last for 
an hour or two, and villages, forests, 
armies and troops of beautiful women 
pass before the vision like phantasms 
in a dream. Caffpelia is the name of 
a ballet first produced in Paris. When 
it was taken to Vienna it was so much 
improved and amplified as to be scarce- 
ly recognizable. The fact that ballets 
are given as separate pieces at the 
Grand Opera does not hinder the ad- 
ministration from embodying them in 
the musical works also. Nothing can 
exceed in idyllic beauty the scene in the 
temple where the priestesses of the Sun 
are performing their sacred rites, while 
Aida and her lover are dying suffocated 
in the vault below. The Viennese have 
made this the we plus ultra of dramatic 
contrast. 

The director of the Opera is an am- 
bitious man. He does everything thor- 


oughly, and is so anxious to have it done 


better than elsewhere that he rehearsed 
Wagner’s Valkyrior one hundred times 
before he allowed it to be presented to 
the public. Not very long ago one of 
Mendelssohn’s symphonies was “set to 
scenery’’ and produced on this stage. 
There is a yearly season of Italian opera 
alternated with the regular German reper- 
toire from March until May. It is then 
that such stars as Nilsson, Patti and Luc- 
caappear. The Viennese are very faith- 
ful in their affection for their own stock 
company, which is exceptionally rich in 
good voices. Certainly, excellent sing- 
ing may be expected in an opera which 
receives a large subsidy from the state, and 
which pays its first tenor twelve thousand 
florins for nine months’ service. The Vi- 
enna people are, curiously enough, more 
interested in Wagner than the Prussians 
are. The court has, I fancy, contributed 
somewhat toward the enthusiasm of the 
Austrians for a composer who is the espe- 
cial pet of Francis Joseph’s son-in-law, 
young Louis of Bavaria. 

The imperial family has its “ box at the 
opera,” a huge, richly-blazoned loge in 
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the middle of the dress-circle, and some- 
times the emperor in uniform may be 
seen there. He evidently comes to the 
music for relaxation and rest, and not 
merely to be seen and to lend glory to 
the occasion. The opera and prome- 
nades in the Prater are about the only 
amusements in which he indulges dur- 
ing “the season.” He listens intently, 
and applauds like a connoisseur, not os- 
tentatiously, but discreetly and ‘in the 
proper places.’’ The emperor has a sad 
face —not bitter nor cynical, but worn 
and weary. It is not strange, for he has 
had trouble enough to kill men of less 
sturdy stock. He is an earnest man, 
anxious for the consolidation of the em- 
pire-kingdom committed to his keeping. 
It would be difficult to recognize in him 
now the dainty “Prince Charming ”’ who 
danced with the Hungarian beauties 
when he was first made emperor, and 
whose elegance in fashionable life was 
on every one’s tongue. Now he is a 
loving husband and father and a sober 
man of hard work—out of bed, summer 
and winter, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and busy in his library while his 
functionaries—even the astute Andrassy 
—are recovering from the fatigues of rout 
and reception in the diplomatic world, 
or ball. He takes coffee early, lights a 
long cigar, and smokes it while reading 
his despatches. About eleven o'clock 
he drinks a glass of beer, and at one he 
dines with his family. The rest of his 
day is spent either in the saddle or in 
the council-chamber. The Habsburg 
family is very devout, and has a great 
many religious duties to perform, which 
consume a good deal of Francis Joseph's 
time. To be emperor of Austria and king 
of Hungary implies being an apostolic as 
well as an imperial majesty. The empe- 
ror and all the members of his family 
are rigid Catholics. On Holy Friday 
Francis Joseph follows, bareheaded and 
humble, behind the archbishop who leads 
the procession, surrounded by swarms of 
priests, who revive the sacerdotal splen- 
dor of the Middle Ages, to and from the 
old cathedral. Austria still allows the 
Catholic street-displays which are for- 
bidden in so many other countries. The 
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state lends all that it possesses of daz- 
zling to dignify the ceremonials of the 
Church. Artillery thunders, trumpets 
sound, heralds advance clad in fantas- 
tic garments. After religious rites have 
been celebrated in the interior of the 
imperial palace, the cortége promenades 
the principal streets. The archbishop 
bears the holy sacrament, round which 
rise clouds of in- 
cense from censers 
swung by the hands 
of acolytes. The 
emperor wars the 
uniform o: a gene- 
ral, and is followed 
at a respectful dis- 
tance by his staff 
of marshals and of- 
ficers, the German 
Guard resplendent 
in scarlet and gold, 
andthe Hungarians 
in brilliant tunics, 
with leopard-skins 
hanging from their 
shoulders and their 
breasts aglow with 
precious stones. 
The number of 
lackeys, pages, 
cout chamber- 
lains, gentlemen of 
the household and 
musicians is only 
exceeded by the 
friars, black, white, 
red, gray, yellow 
and green, who 
spring up on this 
day of days from 
the hundreds of re- 
ligious institutions 
in the neighbor- 
hood of the capital, 
and who vanish as quickly as they came 
when the ceremonies are ended. All 
work is suspended: people who with- 
out exaggeration may be counted by hun- 
dreds of thousands flock from church to 
church and render the streets impassable 
for vehicles. Later in the day the em- 
peror and empress enter the reception- 
toom of the palace, and there wash the 








feet of twelve old men, who come clad 
as pilgrims to receive this touching hom- 
age and memorial of humility from the 
hands of their sovereigns. Then the old 
men are seated at table and the emperor 
and empress serve them food and wine. 
When the meal is finished Francis Jo- 
seph hangs about the neck of each ven- 
erable man a little purse filled with gold, 





THE IMPERIAL ARSENAL. 


and proceeds to inquire tenderly about 
his wants and those of his family. This 
scene never fails vividly to recall, as it 
is intended to do, the acts and words of 
Jesus at the Last Supper. There are no 
signs that these processions and obser- 
vances will ever fall into disuse. Hun- 
garians, Slavs, Italians and Southern 
Germans have a profound affection for 
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religious pomp, and the shopkeepers 
would growl were they to be deprived 
of the income which they draw from the 
necessary preparations for these festivals. 
But many of the customs which prevailed 
during the last century are no longer ob- 
served. Then the mystery of the “ Pas- 
sion ’’ was represented in the churches; 
Judas was burned in effigy at the door 
of the cathedral; and a “benediction of 
the wolves”’ was given in memory of the 
time when wolves used to venture even 
into the streets of Vienna, and when 
their howlings troubled pious souls who 
were engaged in their devotions. All 
Saints’ Day and “the Day of the Dead” 
are observed with the same earnest fidel- 
ity as in Paris and throughout France. 
There is still a large fund of superstition 
among the lower classes in Austria, and 
religious fanaticism is sometimes carried 
to a startling pitch, as in the case of a 
stableman who crucified himself a year 
or two since, and who was found bleed- 
ing slowly to death with a rosary about 
his neck. 

The emperor is able to speak in their 
own language to all his varied subjects, 
and it is not unusual for him to receive 
Slavs, Hungarians, Germans and Poles 
in one morning. He never makes the 
slightest pretensions to unapproachable 
dignity in public, and is as democratic 
as General Grant or President Hayes. 
The entrance to that portion of the pal- 
ace in which he resides is in a vast court- 
yard, through which there is a public 
passage-way, and the humblest cobbler 
or corporal niay stand close beside the 
emperor as he comes in or out. He is 
always affectionately saluted by baring 
of the head on the part of men and pro- 
found bows from women. 

The old “ Burg,” or palace, is a mass of 
buildings of different styles and epochs— 
none of them especially striking—united 
by courts. Once upon a time it was de- 
fended by fortifications, but now the pop- 
ulace could invade it in five minutes. 
Within, there are splendid apartments, 
libraries, collections of armor and hun- 
dreds of costly portraits. In the imperial 
treasury are the famous globe surmount- 
ed by a cross, the sceptre crowned with 
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an eagle and the massive crown which 
the Habsburgs have so long worn. The 
crown which the archdukes of Austria 
wore when they went to Frankfort to be 
crowned is also in this treasury: it is in 
fine gold, ornamented with diamonds, 
pearls and rubies, and cost countless 
thousands. The diamond crown worn 
by the empress on state occasions cost 
nearly eight hundred thousand dollars. 
Neither the receptacles of the Vatican 
nor the museums of Dresden contain 
such a miraculous store of riches as is 
shut within the treasury in this sombre 
old Burg. Add to this unrivalled mu- 
seum the imperial library, which con- 
tains three hundred thousand volumes 
and twenty thousand manuscripts, the 
museums of natural history, the cabinets 
of antiquities and precious stones, gal- 
leries devoted to mineralogy, zoology 
and botany, a vast riding-school for the 
use of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
court in winter, and you have some faint 
idea of the diversity of the Burg’s interior. 

Passing through the gallery leading to 
the zoological museum during a visit to 
Vienna some years ago in company with 
an eccentric American friend, a curious 
episode occurred. Ata dark point in the 
long corridor we came upon a white-coat- 
ed sentinel, grim, silent, hugging his gun 
as if he fancied that we desired to take 
it from him. This sentinel, if he be still 
alive, has probably never recovered from 
the stupefaction into which he was thrown 
by what then and there occurred. My 
friend walked up to him, and with a 
quick motion of his hand turned the sol- 
dier round as if he had been a wooden 
manikin swinging on a pivot. When 
he had thus taken a good look at him 
he apostrophized him as follows: “You 
must get awful tired of this standing 
about; and it is a dreadful poor busi- 
ness for a big, handsome fellow like 
you. When you get through, you'd bet- 
ter emigrate to Ameriky. Never heard 
of Ameriky, mebbe. Well, never mind: 
you jest take my advice and go to Amer- 
iky.”” Then he turned the sentinel round 
once more, gave him a playful dig in the 
ribs with his fore finger, and moved on. 
What the sentinel thought it is impos- 
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sible to imagine. Perhaps he was afraid 
to resent it, for fear that it might be some 
imperial joke. If my friend had ventured 
thus cavalierly to treat a Prussian senti- 
nel, he would infallibly have been skew- 
ered with a bayonet. 

Near by is the tomb—as here, in the 





Burg is the cradle—of the Habsburgs. 
A subterranean alley unites the imperial 
palace to the church of the Augustines, 
where the members of the family are in 
these later times buried, or, rather, where 
their hearts are preserved in funereal 
urns. There is the magnificent tomb 
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which Maria Theresa’s daughter erect- 
ed to her husband, Duke Albert: Cano- 
va’s richest marbles are lavished on this 
monument. The tombs of the emperor 
Leopold II. and of the great marshal and 
general Daum are also in this church. 
But the powerful emperors of the elder 
days sleep in the church of the Capu- 
chins, in the centre of the city, and 
among them lie Joseph II. and Maxi- 
milian, the two unhappiest in the line 
which rules over znfelix Austria. Even 
to this day the good people of Trieste 
and Vienna cannot speak without emo- 
tion in their voices of the gentle prince 
whose life was sacrificed in Mexico to the 
necessities of a cruel situation for which 
he was in no measure responsible. 
Sunday church-going is a prime fea- 
ture of Viennese fashionable life, chiefly 
because of the superb concerts given in 
the principal religious edifices on that 
day. On great festivals like those men- 
tioned above the ladies of aristocratic cir- 
cles frequently sing in the choirs. The 
court chapel, the church of the Augus- 
tines, and-those of the Scotch and of 
St. Anne of the Jesuits, are thronged 
with elegant gentlemen and ladies, who 
come to listen in the same enraptured 
manner that they do at the opera, and 
doubtless for the same reason—the grat- 
ification of the zesthetic sense. In the 
Carlskirche, built in the reign of Charles 
VI. to commemorate the cessation of the 
plague, remarkable concerts are also giv- 
en. On each side of the portal of this 
church rises a colossal column nearly 
one hundred and fifty feet in height, the 
effect of which’ is singularly imposing. 
Opposite the Opera-house stands an 
edifice which serves to illustrate the lux- 
urious habits of modern business-men in 
Vienna, It is a veritable palace, built by 
a brickmaker in which to house himself 
and his fortune. On the upper portion 
of the front are numerous frescoes by 
Rahl on a gold ground. Not far away 
to the right one strays upon the banks 
of the little Wien, the picturesque stream 
which flows in a deep channel through 
the Wieden quarter. There is a polytech- 
nic school in this part'of the town which 
has a thousand students, and with it is 





connected a technological museum which 
contains more than sixty thousand spe- 
cimens of manufactures in various stages 
of production. In the Albrechtsgasse, 
and not far from the Opera, is the ele- 
gant new palace of the archduke Albert, 
connected by a covered passage-way with 
an older and less commodious house 
which was the archduke’s former resi- 
dence. Of the Albertina Library I have 
already spoken. The Albrechtsbrunnen, 
a fountain adorned with marble statues 
of the principal rivers of the empire, is 
an attractive work, and relieves the eye, 
which becomes a little fatigued by the 
acres of yellowish stuccoed fronts on the 
Ring. Beyond the Opera the broad cir- 
cular thoroughfare is ornamented with 
palatial dwellings, hotels large enough 
for asylums, a commercial academy, the 
elaborate building of the ‘Society of the 
Friends of Music,” the palaces of various 
potentates, several clubs frequented by 
the nobility, and a new academic gym- 
nasium. Here in pleasant afternoons 
Count Andrassy may be seen riding or 
walking with his daughter, a stately Hun- 
garian of the most bewitching type. An- 
drassy is a remarkable figure, and ‘wher- 
ever he goes is well stared at. He has 
come perilously. near to the verge of de- 
feat in his policy many times, but has 
held his own with most consummate 
ability, keeping decently in check the 
Magyars, who are inclined to be over- 
reaching, and at the same time content- 
ing, in at least a reasonable degree, jeal- 
ous Slavs and Germans. Andrassy’s del- 
icate, spirituel features are aglow with an 
intelligence admirably fitted for diplo- 
matic encounter with able adversaries. 
His wit is like a rapier: it cuts severely 
before one feels the sting. The number 
of his mo¢s on the complex Eastern Ques- 
tion is legion. Bismarck affects to laugh 
at Andrassy and his policy: the mighty 
Prussian chancellor speaks of Austria as 
the “sick woman,” just as Turkey’s sul- 
tan has long been called the “sick man 
of the East,” but in his heart of hearts he 
realizes that the wily Hungarian would be 
a dangerous enemy. Andrassy is precise- 
ly the man for the epoch of “dualism” 
in Austria. 
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This word dualism—so often used to | explanation. Victor Tissot says that when 


express the present period in the history | he visited Vienna the situation was ex- 
of the country—possibly needs a bit of | plained to him by an able Austrian as 
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follows: “From 1851 to 1859 we were , past, we have dualism. The empire is 
ruled by absolutism ; from 1859 through | divided into two great groups of states 
1860, by federalism; from 1861 to 1865, | —on the west, Cisleithania; on the east, 
by centralism; and now, for some time | Transleithania, separated by the little riv- 
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er Leytha a few leagues south of Vienna. 
Cisleithania comprises Lower and Upper 
Austria, the duchy of Salzburg, Styria, 
the Tyrol and the Vorarlberg, Carinthia, 
Carniola, the Littoral, Dalmatia, Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Galicia, and the Buko- 
vina. The deputies of these provinces 
meet in Vienna: the Germans are in 
the majority, and the Tchechs, Slavs and 
Poles complain that they are oppressed. 
Transleithania is composed of three states 
—Hungary, Transylvania, and Croatia 
and Esclavonia. The deputies of these 
provinces meet at Pesth, where the Cro- 
atian deputies refuse to go, just as the 
Tchechs refuse to sit in Vienna. The 
two central chambers of Vienna and 
Pesth each elect a superior delegation, 
whose seat is in Vienna, and before 
which the common ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, War and Finance are ‘responsi- 
ble.” It is easy to see that there must be 
much trouble in satisfying all these dis- 
cordant elements, and in shaping out 
of them a real Austvian policy. Count 
Andrassy has certainly endeavored, al- 
though he has by no means been negli- 
gent of his countrymen in Hungary, to 
take a broad and national view of mat- 
ters—national in the sense of being in 
some measure representative of all the 
peoples scattered up and down the broad 
land over which the house of Habsburg 
rules. That he has shown large-heart- 
edness in dealing with the condition of 
the unhappy populations that were late- 
ly groaning under the Turkish yoke is 
more astonishing when one considers 
that he is an Hungarian than it would 
be if he were of German blood. The 
emperor has always had full confidence 
in him, even in hours when the Germans 
grumbled loudly against him. He ap- 
pears to be for ever meditating some- 
thing important, and when he rides in 
the Prater people are more anxious to 
see him than to gaze upon the emperor 
or young Rodolph, the prince imperial. 

The Stadt Park, the Kursaal and the 
Blumensaal are resorts in which the deau 
monde of Vienna loves to show itself, and 
where it comes to worship at the shrine 
of the Strauss brothers winter and sum- 
mer. The Stadt Park on a May morn- 
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ing, when hundreds of people are tak- 
ing their coffee under the trees or in the 
pleasant arcades of the restaurants, is as 
agreeable a spectacle as one could well 
expect to find in a large city. What a 
sharp contrast with the dull, sodden 
streets of London, with their gloomy 
house-walls reeking with smoke, and 
the shops with their small windows and 
inhospitable doors! The birds are ev- 
erywhere, and the sunshine riots on the 
trellises, the bosquets of symmetrically- 
trimmed trees, the yellow walls and the 
noble fronts of palaces and halls near 
by. Eduard Strauss gives concerts with 
a perfect orchestra in the profusely-orna- 
mented halls near this park when the mu- 
sical season is at its height. Vienna will 
never tire of the Strauss brethren, nor of 
the delicious music which has sprung 
from their brains. Johann—who is a 
positive genius, and whom Americans 
have judged for themselves, since they . 
have had an opportunity to hear him 
and see him—appears rarely in public . 
as a leader now. He is the imperial 
chapel-master, and court duties and the 
composition of new operas absorb his at- 
tention ; but Eduard is ubiquitous, some- 
times appearing at as many as five pop- 
ular concerts in an evening—here pre- 
siding at a polka, there at a waltz, and 
yet elsewhere beating time to a ravish- 
ing mazurka. The Strauss music is in- 
deed, as Meyerbeer said it was, the “echo 
of the life of Vienna.” There is in it an 
immense fund of passion, a flood of tears, 
gay and innocent laughter, the tender mi- 
nor chords of despairing love, of death 
and sorrow; the wild and: voluptuous 
abandonment of the Orient, the nervous 
vigor of the Hungarian song and dance, 
the noble form and rhythm of Italian po- 
etry; and a certain German humor and 
grotesqueness which belong to no other 
national character. There is a certain 
delicate and refined taste which coldly 
rejects the Strauss compositions as un- 
worthy attention, but no Viennese would 
do so if he could, or could if he would. 
Strauss the father had to run away from 
home to become a musician. He began 
by playing in public balls: by and by he 
made a triumphal tour of Europe, and 
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died loaded with princely honors. Jo- 
hann has become his principal succes- 
sor, although some of the Viennese pre- 
tend to prefer Eduard, who composes 
fewer operas, but mingles more with the 
people. 

Supper is a joyous festival with a very 
large class of ‘the Viennese. The the- 
atres are closed and the audiences are 
on their way home by half-past nine or 
ten o'clock, and father, mother, sons and 
daughters stop to sup in one of the im- 
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mense underground restaurants which so 
astonish the stranger. Stairways, broad, 
beautifully decorated and illuminated, 
lead down into the very bowels of the 
earth, and there are spacious saloons 
where thousands of people may be seen 
supping together. The smoke -clouds 
rise from innumerable cigars, but mys- 
teriously disappear. The beer-boys, lit- 
tle pale-faced fellows in black dress- 
coats, shout and run until it seems to 
the looker-on as if their legs would come 
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off. Laughter is universal, but never rude 
or repulsive. All classes meet in these 
basement restaurants, but never clash. 
Prices are moderate and food is good. 
The Viennese cuisine is as excellent as 
that of Berlin is atrocious. The French- 
man who accused the Prussians of put- 
ting sugar on their beefsteaks and beat- 
ing their wives could not repeat his crit- 
icism in Vienna. The Austrian is much 
more refined in his taste and manners 
than his conquerors are. I regret that 
he imitates them in one particular: he 
persists in eating with his knife. How 
he manages to do it so dexterously with- 





out cutting his throat is a puzzle. The 
quantities of beer consumed are start- 
ling, but the climate seems to allow of 
more drinking than would be possible 
in America. Intoxication is almost un- 
known, at least in public. 

In some restaurants above ground a 
variety performance is carried on upon 
a vast stage from seven until eleven in 
the evening. Officers and their wives, 
family groups, strangers and children, go 
to take their suppers at the Orpheum, the 
most unique restaurant it was ever my for- 
tune to enter. A favorite comic singer 
makes his appearance at about ten each 
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evening, and sings local ditties, in the 
choruses of which the audience—if au- 
dience it may be called—joins with a 
gravity and an unction which are ex- 
tremely amusing. The timeworn ballads 
of Augustin, one of the ancient street- 
singers of Vienna, are still repeated with 
affection, and sturdy voices roll out in the 
.most natural and unaffected manner the 
words, 

O du lieber Augustin, 

Alles ist hin, 
while the comic artist on the stage beats 
time and says, “All together.” When 
the chorus is over he adds, ‘Now you 
can go on with your eating.” 

The Viennese workman enters a res- 
taurant of the lower class, and orders one 
of the savory dishes compounded of veal 
or goose of which the Austrians are so 
fond. As it is generally more than he 
can eat at once, he asks for a bit of pa- 
per, and picking out the available mor- 
sels, makes a bundle of them and stows 
them in his pocket. No false delicacy 
interferes with his determined frugality. 
An American workman would die be- 
fore he would do such a thing. The 
laboring classes in the capital, as a rule, 
get enough to eat, but they have simple 
fare, which our laborers of ‘the humblest 
kind would turn away from in disgust. 
The street-merchants, hackmen, porters 
and commissionaires, all manage to earn 
decent livings. The Vienna coachman 
is a furious driver, is enthusiastically de- 
voted to beer—of which he can consume 
enormous quantities without appearing 
any the worse for it—and is very hon- 
est if he thinks that you are familiar 
with the prices, which are much higher 
than they ought to be. The little one- 
horse coupé is a favorite mode of convey- 
ance for people in easy circumstances, 
but the populace takes to the “tram- 
way,’’ as horse-cars are called through- 
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out Europe. These vehicles are divided 
into compartments for smokers and non- 
smokers, and in them every one talks to 
his or her neighbor in the most cordial 
and off-hand manner. The English and 
French sit glaring and scowling at each 
other, but the Austrians are much too 
good-natured to do that. If one asks a 
question a dozen voices are pretty sure 
to be heard in answer, and I had almost 
said that the response would be in as 
many languages. There isa little of the 
democratic crowding to which we are 
accustomed in horse-cars in the United 
States, and although the ladies do not 
ask you for your seat nor expect you to 
give it, a black-haired Jewess may very 
possibly give you her baby to hold, and 
a market-woman may set a heavy bas- 
ket upon your toes. 

One would scarcely think, in the United 
States, of going to a railway - station res- 
taurant in pursuit of an elegant dinner, 
but the restaurants in the Vienna dépéts 
are so good that it is quite fashionable to 
do exactly that thing. At the Siidbahn 
station game is cooked in the most ex- 
quisite manner. The great dépéts of Vi- 
enna are excelled by none in the world in 
elegance and beauty. Order and com- 
fort are found in them, combined with 
spaciousness and grace. Swarms of at- 
tentive employés accost the traveller, but 
do not attempt to tear him to pieces. 
They accept modest remuneration in a 
polite manner, and do not ask you for 
“another penny ”’ for drink, as the Eng- 
lish porters do. A good essay on the en- 
viable management of the Austrian rail- 
ways was recently furnished our govern- 
ment by our efficient consul in Vienna, 
General Philip Sidney Post, but I believe 
that the facts have never found their way 
out of the obscurity of the State Depart- 
ment’s reports. EDWARD KING. 
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HE non-fulfilment of early promise 

is a common occurrence—nowhere 
more common than among the poets. 
RICHARD REALF, it seems to me, was 
a unique example of the converse, for 
in his early volume, Guesses at the Beau- 
tiful, published under the auspices of 
Lady Byron, Samuel Rogers, Mrs. Jame- 
son and other admiring patrons, neither 
Inor the many friends to whom I have 
shown my copy can discover one quo- 
table line of poetry or one spark of the 
genius that blazed out in after years. I 
fancy his noble and learned friends must 
have seen in the boy himself what they 
imagined they saw in his writings. 





In the autumn of 1867 a series of re- 
markable poems appeared in the Roch- 
ester (New York) Union. They were 
all dated at Rochester, and signed “R. 
R.,”’ and were so utterly above and be- 
yond all newspaper and most magazine 
poetry that as they appeared day after 
day I read them with amazement. Per- 
haps also with a touch of jealousy, for 
at that time I had the pleasure of being 
Robert Carter’s assistant in editing the 
Rochester Democrat, and we never had 
the good luck to have any such poems 
sent to us. After a time the series in- 
cluded “Remembering and Waiting,” 
which bore such a close resemblance to 
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“An Old Man’s Idyl,” published in the 
Atlantic for March, 1866, that nobody 
who had read both could fail to observe 
it. Some one, unknown to'me, imme- 
diately published a note to the editors, 
calling it a case of plagiarism. This 
brought out R. R. with an explanation 
over his full signature, and Richard 
Realf stood confessed. ‘‘ Remembering 
and Waiting” was a recast of “An Old 
Man’s Idyl,” and not an improvement 
upon it. 

Who, then, was Richard Realf? He 
was an English peasant, born near 
Brighton, Sussex, in June, 1834—born 
to forty-four years of the deepest poetry, 
the direst poverty and the darkest trag- 
edy; born to be the pet and protégé of 
the wealthy and noble, and to make 
himself the champion of the poor and 
outcast ; born to fly from the moral thral- 
dom of caste in his native land to fight 
for civil liberty in a country not his own 
—to see the clear vision that is never 
delineated and dream the dreams that 
cannot be interpreted ; and then go down 
to death in mid-manhood because a nar- 
row construction of the laws he had bled 
to maintain had decreed him a hideous 
noyade bound to a loathsome carcass. 

The story of his early life is best told 
in his own words. I quote from a letter 
addressed to me in 1875 :* 

“I never received any education in 
my boyhood, except for a year or two 
at the little village school. We were a 
large family and very poor, and I went 
to work in the fields at a very tender 
age. . 

“At fifteen, or thereabouts, I began to 
write verses, ‘lisping in numbers, for the 
numbers came.’ When sixteen years old 
I hired out as boy-of-all-work to a mas- 
ter mechanicin the neighborhood, groom- 
ing his horse, taking care of his garden 
and discharging whatever menial duties 
were allotted to me. In the course of a 
year I grew weary of the gross character 
of my surroundings, and paid a visit to 
my elder sister, then living as a domes- 


* Two of his poems were in the fifteenth volume of 
Little Classics, and I had asked him to give me ma- 
terials for a brief biographical sketch in the index 
volume. 
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tic servant in the family of a physician 
at Brighton. The wife of the gentleman, 
a lady of literary tastes, manifested a 
great liking for me, and at her invita- 
tion I became her amanuensis. A few 
weeks after I had entered on this new 
life the doctor died. Shortly thereafter 
an eminent physician visited Brighton 
to deliver a series of lectures on phre- 
nology. He was the guest of my bene- 
factress, and became interested in me. 
One day he borrowed from me, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of more careful 
reading, several of my crude ventures 
in verse. The next morning, to my as- 
tonishment, I learned that in his lecture 
of the preceding evening he had read 
some of them in illustrating the organ 
of ideality. Brighton was then in the 
height of the season, and among his 
auditors were many who were famous 
in literature and science. A great many 
people came to see me, including Lady 
Byron and her daughter Ada. Rogers 
the poet sent for me, being too old and 
infirm to come himself. Mrs. Jameson, 
Miss Mitford, Miss Martineau, Lady Jane 
Peel and others also began to pet me. 

“IT had shown the possession of some 
slight imitative talent as a moulder of 
images in clay, and Gibson the sculp- 
tor thought there was the making of a 
creative artist in me. 

‘““Among themselves they determined 
to publish a collection of my verses, and 
this was done in 1852 under the title of 
Guesses at the Beautiful. The editor, 
Charles de la Prime, was a nephew of 
Thackeray. The little book was of course 
valuable only for what it promised, not at 
all for what it contained. 

“Lady Byron grew greatly interested 
in me, chiefly, at first, on account of the 
representations made to her concerning 
me by Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, who 
resided but two doors from the lady with 
whom I lived. Ina letter from A. J. Ross 
in the appendix to Robertson's Life and 
Letters you will find a brief reference to 
me: ‘One day, as we were speaking to- 
gether of the rich endowments of a youth 
in whom we were mutually interested, he 
said with emphasis, “ How unhappy he 
will be!’’’ 
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“There was some talk of getting me 
into the studio of the sculptor Behnes, 
but nothing came of it. I found myself 
in great danger of being ruined with con- 
descending patronage and praise. The 
natural tendency of it all was to make 
me forgetful of the honest peasant an- 
cestry from which I sprang. 

“So I wrote to Lady Byron, who was 
then at her country residence in Surrey, 
begging her to get me away from these 
false surroundings. I think that, with the 
exception of my mother, she was the no- 
blest woman I ever knew. She at once 
made arrangements for me to go down 
into Leicestershire to her nephew, Mr. 
Noel, manager of one of her estates, with 
whom I was to study the science of agri- 
culture as well as prosecute my literary 
purposes, the intent being to make me 
at some future time a sort of superin- 
tendent over a portion of her farming 
property. 

“I remained with him nearly a year, 
and then became very ill. His eldest 
daughter and I had formed a strong at- 
tachment for each other. There were, of 
course, great gulfs between us that could 
never be bridged. When I grew into rea- 
son and strength again I determined to 
come here, for I had always, from my 
earliest dawn of thought and knowledge 
with respect to classes and conditions of 
men, held the republican principle. That 
was in 1854.” 

On his arrival in New York he began 
to explore the poorest wards of the city 
to find material for sketches of life there. 
But the instincts of the man proved to be 
stronger than those of the artist, and he 
soon gave up his literary project and 
joined in the missionary-work of Mr. 
Pease, the reformer of the Five Points. 
Here he spent nearly two years, assisted 
in establishing a self-improvement asso- 
ciation, and organized a course of cheap 
lectures, the profits of which were devo- 
ted to the purchase of a library. 

In 1856, with Senator Pomeroy and 
others, he conducted a large company 
of Free-State emigrants to Kansas, where 
the whole party was arrested by United 
States dragoons, under the orders of Gov- 
ernor Geary, for invading the Territory ! 





Realf was afterward on the staff of Gen- 
eral J. H. Lane, and made the acquaint- 
ance of old John Brown. While he was 
performing militia service for the Free- 
State cause he assisted in editing two lo- 
cal papers and wrote numerous letters for 
the Eastern press. At this time, too, he 
wrote and published several lyrics, for 
which the pro-slavery St. Louis Repud- 
4ican dubbed him “the Béranger of Kan- 
sas,” intending it as derision. 

He went to Canada with Brown, who, 
in organizing his proposed provisional 
government, named him secretary of 
state. The Rev. Sella Martin was once 
asked if he had ever met Realf. He an- 
swered : “One day I received an ominous 
invitation to a secret convention to be 
held in Canada West. I attended, and 
saw an assembly of all the prominent 
men of color and leading abolitionists 
sitting in solemn conclave. Presently, 
John Brown entered, said, ‘Let us go 
to God,’ and poured out a wonderful 
and impressive prayer. He then un- 
folded his scheme. The convention was 
deeply impressed, but Frederick Doug- 
lass rose, and with such logic as only 
Frederick Douglass can use dissected 
the whole scheme, and point by point 
showed its utter impracticability; after 
which, had the vote been taken, only 
John Brown’s hand would have been 
held up. But Realf, who was sitting in 
a corner, asked permission to speak a 
few words, and with marvellously lov- 
ing logic and tender pathos overturned 
Douglass’s objections, and so wrought 
upon the feelings of the company that, 
the vote being taken, only Douglass’s 
hand was held up on the negative side. 
I have heard most of the great orators 
of the day, but never before or since 
have I heard anything to approach the 
power and eloquence of that speech.” 

Brown's project, for a variety of rea- 
sons, was deferred two years, and Realf 
made a visit to England and a tour of 
observation in the Southern States. He 
was in Texas when John Brown’s famous 
attack on Harper’s Ferry was made, and 
was arrested and taken to Washing- 
ton, narrowly escaping lynching on the 
way. 
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Early in 1862 he enlisted in the Eighty- 
eighth Illinois Infantry, in which he rose 
by successive promotions to the rank of 
captain. He was honorably mentioned 
for gallantry at Chickamauga and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, and after the battle of 
Franklin he received the public thanks 
of his corps commander, General Stan- 
ley, for his foresight in securing reserve 
ammunition, but for which a portion of 
our troops would have been left without 
cartridges at the most critical juncture of 
that terrific fight. When his regiment 
was discharged in 1865, he was trans- 
ferred to the Fiftieth Colored Infantry, 
and he was finally mustered out with 
the rank of brevet lieutenant-colonel in 
the spring of 1866. 

He next turned up at Rochester in 
1867, where he made the misstep—or 
met the misfortune—which gave his re- 
maining years to misery and ultimately 
sent him to the grave. Somehow— it is 
difficult if not impossible to say how—he 
became married to a woman of the town. 
The explanation most favorable to her 
is, that she nursed him through a criti- 
cal illness, and that from gratitude and 
a hope of reforming her he made her 
his wife. He himself declared in a let- 
ter to me that he believed his mind was 
obscured at the time—the effect of losses 
and personal grief—so that he did not 
know what he was about. He then en- 
listed in the regular army, “with the 
view,” he wrote, “of getting out on the 
Plains (there were Indian troubles then), 
and getting also a kindly bullet through 
me.” 

He was at the recruiting-station when 
he published the series of poems already 
referred to. I had passed the barracks 
every day, little suspecting that it was 
one of those blue-coated loungers who 
had poured forth the songs that so pow- 
erfully reminded me of Shelley. When 
at length I went to seek him he was gone, 
sent with a detachment to Governor's 
Island, New York harbor. There he 
was made post librarian, and establish- 
ed The Soldier's Bulletin, the printing of 
which was done by enlisted men. When 
Realf’s whereabouts and condition be- 
came known to General Schofield, then 
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Secretary of War, he at once ordered his 
discharge. 

He was made assessor of internal rev- 
enue in Edgefield district, South Caro- 
lina, and went thither accompanied by 
his wife. He gave all his leisure time 
to the instruction of the blacks, teaching 
the children by day and their parents in 
the evening. As no one would rent him 
a room for his school, he built a rude 
shed thatched with brush. But though 
he braved the ruffianly threats of the 
Ku- Klux and the politer intimidation 
of the white element generally, he could 
not withstand the foe in his own house- 
hold. From hell in a cottage he fled to 
Indiana, intending to spend the requisite 
year there and obtain a divorce—not 
because he had not ample grounds for 
obtaining it elsewhere, but because there 
were no divorce-laws in South Carolina, 
and this seemed the cheapest and most 
expeditious way. 

But before the year had expired he 
undertook a trip to Washington and fell 
seriously ill at Pittsburg. When he re- 
covered he accepted a place on the ed- 
itorial staff of the Commercial, which he 
retained till that paper was consolidated 
with the Desfatch in the spring of 1877. 

The woman he had fled from got track 
of him after a time by seeing a poem pub- 
lished with his signature and dated from 
Pittsburg. She at once made her way to 
that city, and claimed support. Realf 
then brought suit for divorce, and after 
a costly trial obtained it. This stood 
unquestioned for two years, and during 
that time he married. Then the Su- 
preme Court, on a technicality, reopened 
the case and ordered a new trial. But 
Realf was too poor to afford another. 
His poverty was not from his failure as 
a producer, but from there being too 
many to consume. He had a fair sal- 
ary on the Commercial, earned a good 
deal by outside work and spent very lit- 
tle on himself. In a letter written at this 
time he says: “The lecture-platform is 
my proper place, and I must make more 
money or I cannot much longer feed all 
the mouths that depend on me. Four 
years ago I sent for my youngest sister 
and her husband. They have ten little 
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children, and another babe will cry with- 
in a month. They are near me here, 
very poor in this world’s goods, but very 
rich in love and tenderness. It has so 
been ordered also that a widowed sister 
and her family in England, and a poor 
paralytic brother and his family there, 
are my wards. And sacred mother and 
father are old, and poor too: all poor 
together are we, and all well beloved. 
Don’t you think my work, even if it is 
hard and wearisome, is lifted out of 
drudgery by this?” 

That such an accumulation of burdens 
should be heaped upon one man seems 
incredible, but I am satisfied from other 
information that his statement was lite- 
rally true. The Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, doubtless considering in its wis- 
dom that a trifle more would be nothing 
toa man already weighted to this extent, 
decreed that he must pay thirty dollars a 
month as alimony to the woman who had 
disgraced his name. And that money 


was paid regularly till Christmas, 1877, 
when he was no longer able to raise it. 


But meanwhile she made it her business 
to pursue him as an avenging Fury. One 
day, when he was returning from a drive 
into the country with his new wife, her gi- 
gantic form suddenly loomed up across 
the road like that of Meg Merrilies; but 
she was even more forcible than Meg, 
for, together with her curses, she hurled 
a brick into the carriage. At another 
time Mrs. Realf “had a feeling come 
over her that that woman was some- 
where near,” and, going to her front 
window and looking out, there she be- 
held her standing in the middle of the 
street and gazing up at the house. Her 
battery of epithets was immediately open- 
ed, and Mrs. Realf was obliged to retreat 
from the window. 

Colonel Realf succeeded in getting into 
the lecture-field, and, as he was said to 
be an eloquent speaker, his chances of 
success seemed good. His subjects were 
—Some Unwritten Passages in the Sto- 
ty of the Martyr of Harper’s Ferry,” 
“Vaticanism versus Republicanism, the 
New Peril of the Nation,” and “ Battle- 
Flashes,”’ 

Early last spring my eye fell upon a 

Vor. XXIIL.—19 
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paragraph in a New York daily to the 
effect that a woman named Rellf in the 
northern part of the city had recently 
given birth to triplets, and that she was 
in destitute circumstances. Then follow- 
ed a sentence which obscurely hinted 
that the husband and father was a man 
well known in literature and otherwise. 
Though the name was misspelt, there 
seemed little reason to doubt the iden- 
tity, and my wife and I set out to find 
her. A curious chase we had of it. Ar- 
rived at the designated street, we found 
that it did not contain the given num- 
ber, and inquired through a whole block 
without success. Then I thought the er- 
ror must be in the number of the street, 
and, recalling my knowledge of the print- 
er's case and its accidents, and the most 
common errors in reading manuscript 
figures, I guessed that the 9 was intend- 
ed fora 7. This ultimately proved to be 
correct, but we chased down several faint 
clews and were sentto five different houses 
before we arrived at the right one. 

We found a single room occupied by 
the young mother and her children (a 
little boy of two or three years besides 
the triplets), a voluble Irish nurse and a 
kindly neighbor or two. Colonel Realf 
had gone to fulfil a lecture engagement. 
The nurse was full of the occasion, and 
was not long in setting forth the story in 
the following dramatic fashion: “ When 
he came home to dinner I says to him, 
*Ye'’ve an addition to your family, Mr. 
Realf.’—‘Ye don’t say so!’ says he. 
—‘Yes,’ says I: ‘twins, Mr. Realf!’— 
‘T-w-i-n-s!’ says he, just like that.— 
“Yes, sir,’ says I: ‘they're over there.’ 
And he walked over and turned down 
the flannel from the pillow, and took a 
look at—two of the dear little faces. 
After he fully understood that, ‘ There's 
another one over here, Mr. Realf,’ says 
I. ‘Good God!’ says he.” 

At the next visit the father was at 
home, and welcomed us with as much 
grace and dignity as if toa palace. Then 
for the first time I saw Richard Realf. 
He was of medium height, a trifle stout, 
and very neatly dressed. He had a full, 
round face, clean shaven except a heavy 
moustache, a generous forehead, a Gre- 
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cian nose, and large, dark, liquid eyes. 
The curve from lip to chin, so seldom suc- 
cessful, was perfect. His dark, straight 
hair was touched with gray about the 
ears and temples. Altogether, I thought 
it one of the handsomest faces I had ever 
seen, 

We had had some correspondence on 
the subject of his poems, for which he 
had asked me to find a publisher. When 
I requested to see the manuscript I found 
to my astonishment that he had no man- 
uscript prepared. He did not even pos- 
sess copies of all his poems. But he drew 
from his pocket a worn and crumpled 
roll of newspaper cuttings which con- 
tained perhaps half of them. Thereupon 
I produced copies of two or three which 
I had been re-reading just before leav- 
ing home. He found one among them 
that he had not seen for years. 

“This, Lizzie,”’ said he to his wife, “is 
one you have never heard ;” and imme- 
diately he began to read it in a low, mu- 
sical voice, while his face lighted up with 
a sudden glow, and it was evident that 
he was far from that little chamber— 
far away in Dreamland, whither he had 
gone by way of the camp-fire and pick- 
et-line where he had first scratched the 
verses. 

I urged him to prepare his volume at 
once. Meanwhile, we sent some of the 
new ones to various magazines. I show- 
ed copies of a few of the best to a pub- 
lisher, hoping to awaken his interest and 
get some word of encouragement which 
would give Realf the heart to work. But 
he didn’t appfeciate them. As a speci- 
men of what the volume would have 
contained, I insert here, from a manu- 
script which has recently come. into my 
hands, a poem published originally in 
another form in the Rochester Union. 
Contrary to the rule in such cases, the 
later is a greatly improved version: 


SYMBOLISMS. 


All round us lie the awful sacrednesses 
Of babes and cradles, graves and hoary hairs ; 
Of girlish laughters and of manly cares ; 

Of moaning sighs and passionate caresses ; 

Of infinite ascensions of the soul, 

And wild hyena-hungers of the flesh ; 

Of cottage virtues and the solemn roll 

Of populous cities’ thunder, and the fresh, 














Warm faith of childhood, sweet as mignonette 
Amid Doubt’s bitter herbage, and the dear 
Re-glimpses of the early stars which set 
Down the blue skies of our lost hemisphere, 
And all the consecrations and delights 
Woven in the texture of the days and nights. 


The daily miracle of Life goes on 
Within our chambers, at our household hearths, 
In sober duties and in jocund mirths ; 
In all the unquiet hopes and fears that run 
Out of our hearts along the edges of 
The terrible abysses ; in the calms 
Of friendship, in the ecstasies of love ; 
In burial-dirges and in marriage-psalms ; 
In all the far weird voices that we hear; 
In all the mystic visions we behold ; 
In our souls’ summers when the days are clear; 
And in our winters when the nights are cold, 
And in the subtle secrets of our breath, 
And that Annunciation naméd death. 


O Earth! thou hast not any wind that blows 
Which is not music: every weed of thine 
Pressed rightly flows in aromatic wine ; 

And every humble hedgerow flower that grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth sing, 

Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
A living Word to every living thing, 

Albeit it hold the Message unawares. 

All shapes and sounds have something which is not 
Of them: a Spirit broods amid the grass ; ’ 
Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 

Lie in the melting shadows as they pass ; 

The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunsets and the hills. 


For ever, through the world’s material forms, 
Heaven shoots its immaterial ; night and day 
Apocalyptic intimations stray 

Across the rifts of matter; viewless arms 
Lean lovingly toward us from the air ; 

There is a breathing marvel in the sea; 

The sapphire foreheads of the mountains wear 

A light within light which ensymbols the 
Unutterable Beauty and Perfection 

That, with immeasurable strivings, strives 
Through bodied form and sensuous indirection 

To hint unto our dull and hardened lives 
(Poor lives, that cannot see nor hear aright !) 
The bodiless glories which are out of sight. 


Sometimes (we know not how, nor why, nor whence) 
‘The twitter of the swallows ’neath the eaves, 
The shimmer of the light among the leaves, 

Will strike up through the thick roofs of our sense, 
And show us things which seers and sages saw 

In the gray earth’s green dawn: something doth stir 
Like organ-hymns within us, and doth awe 

Our pulses into listening, and confer 
Burdens of Being on us; and we ache 

With weights of Revelation, and our ears 
Hear voices from the Infinite that take 

The hushed soul captive, and the saddening years 
Seem built on pillared joys, and overhead 
Vast dove-like wings that arch the world are spread 


Hg, by such raptnesses and intuitions, 
Doth pledge His utmost immortality 
Unto our mortal insufficiency, 
Fettered in grossness, that these sensual prisons, 
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Against whose bars we beat so tired wings, 
Avail not to ward off the clear access 
Of His high heralds and interpretings ; 
Wherefore, albeit we may not fully guess 
The meaning of the wonder, let us keep 
Clean channels for the instincts which respond 
To the Unutterable Sanctities that sweep 
Down the far reaches of the strange Beyond, 
Whose mystery strikes the spirit into fever, 
And haunts, and hurts, and blesses us for ever. 


Of many letters that he wrote me dur- 
ing the ensuing month I must claim space 
for one, which exhibits the state of his 
affairs and its effect on his mind: 


‘* New York, May 12, 1878. 


“My DEAR FRIEND: Your good, kind 
letter, with its enclosure from the editor 
of ——, reached me duly, but this is the 
first moment in which I have had heart 
or leisure to reply. I am weighted with 
burdens that almost kill—that may kill 
soon—and you must pardon me that I 
unburden myself to you thus uninvitedly. 

“T will send down to-morrow evening 
for the manuscripts returned to you, that 
I may forward them to —— to-morrow 
night. 

“T told you that my wife and children 
had gone into the country. They are 
back here now — wife and boy, that is 
to say, the triplets being in charge of the 
Children’s Hospital, New Brighton, Sta- 
ten Island. Two weeks ago last Thurs- 
day wife and all the children went thith- 
er, the understanding I had of the cha- 
racter of the institution being that it was 
a pleasant, benevolent home for reputa- 
ble women with children in reduced cir- 
cumstances. I left them there hopefully. 
My poor wife was very ill —helplessly 
crippled, indeed, with acute rheumatism 
—but I trusted she would recover, and 
that I meanwhile could earn some money. 

“But a few days after her arrival I went 
to see her, and was informed by the 
managers that she had been admitted 
under a misapprehension. They sup- 
posed her to be able to take personal 
charge of her three babes, whereas she 
herself needed the constant attendance 
of a nurse. I was instructed that unless 
she speedily recovered I must remove 
her. 

“My little boy was separated from his 
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mother, and was fretting himself to death. 
He had contracted also a terrible affec- 
tion of the eyes, from which he is still 
suffering greatly. 

“Last Monday I received written no- 
tice that they would keep the children if 
desired, but that, inasmuch as my wife 
did not come within the scope of the 
institution, 1 must remove her. I went 
down on Tuesday and brought away my 
boy, who would have died with heart- 
break soon. On Friday I brought my 
wife back. She is utterly helpless. I 
have nursed her and my boy, and have 
cooked and swept as best I could. I 
have expended all the money of which 
I am possessed in the world with the 
exception of some five dollars. I have 
paid the rent of our little room for the 
current month. We have left the dear 
little triplets down there. It was a case 
of imperative necessity. 

“T thank you very deeply for all your 
goodness. But you can judge how im- 
possible it has been for me, in this cul- 
minative stress, to do any worthy work. 
Sometimes I fear I am losing my grip 
on myself. Do you know of anybody 
in the city who would give me a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty dollars, cash 
down, for the sole right and title to all I 
may have written? If I could get a hin- 
dred and fifty dollars for my verses, I 
would send Lizzie to a hospital and take 
for myself a second-class ticket to San 
Francisco at once. I should take my 
boy with me, and Lizzie would come as 
soon as I could send for her and she 
was able to travel. 

“T will tell you when I see you the 
reasons why I am so desirous to get far 
away, far away. They are not base 
ones, but I shall never be able to do 
that of which I am capable in the East 
—at least, not until a certain person 
dies; and you know it is written that 
‘the good die first.” Out in San Fran- 
cisco I can find work and recover my 
poise. I have written to Colonel Hin- 
ton, now of that city, and have nume- 
rous friends there and in other parts 
of the State. 

“T should have had money enough to 
carry us through the summer except for 
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Lizzie’s prolonged illness and the pres- 
sure of other burdens. . . . But now, 
not having been able to save anything, 
I am pushed to this sore extremity. I 
never thought to have breathed these 
privacies to living man, but I am in an 
agony of apprehension and dread con- 
cerning the immediate future of my wife 
and child unless I can somehow manage 
to sell my poor verses for the sum I have 
named. I would sell them for a ticket 
to San Francisco and a hundred dollars. 

“T am very greatly perturbed and dis- 
traught, and I am sure you will pardon 
the incoherence of this. I am not at all 
to blame for the pecuniary misfortunes 
that have overtaken me. I shall re- 
cover from them if my health and mind 
hold. And pray, dear sir, do not per- 
mit any part of these imposed confi- 
dences to get into the newspapers —at 
least while I live. 

“T am ever most gratefully yours, 

“RICHARD REALF.” 


The next time I saw Realf he was flat 
on his back and his face was covered with 
acloth. But for the voice that came from 
beneath it and the hand extended to meet 
my own, I might have thought he had 
found that rest which now seemed the 
only one for him. He had caught the 
disease of the eyes from his little boy, 
and was suffering acutely. That day we 
made arrangements to place him in the 
Ophthalmic Hospital in Twenty - third 
street, and send his wife to the Home- 
opathic Hospital on Ward’s Island. She 
was discharged, cured, in September. 
His own recovery was rapid, and I soon 
found him as hopeful and enthusiastic as 
if he were a boy just setting out in life, 
instead of a man with silvered temples 
who had already fought half through its 
roughest battle. He was discharged from 
the hospital on June 11, and as soon as 
practicable started for San Francisco, 
whither passes had been procured. 

There he was appointed to a place in 
the mint by General John F. Miller, a 
commander under whom he had served 
during the war. His letters were hope- 
ful and cheerful, though he got into some 
difficulty for knocking down an employé 
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who spoke disrespectfully of General Mil- 
ler, and afterward he met with a fall and 
a burn which laid him up for a time. 
Late in October he was getting rooms 
ready for his children and their moth- 
er, when, on a Saturday afternoon, in 
walked the evil thing from which he 
had fled, and coolly announced that 
she had come to stay. A terrific scene 
ensued. 

The next day he attempted suicide by 
laudanum, but did not take enough. A 
second attempt, however, on Monday 
night was successful. Between the two 
attempts he wrote the poem beginning 
“De mortuis nil nisi bonum,”’ which was 
published in many of the newspapers 
that gave an account of his death. 

Richard Realf was conscious of his 
high poetic genius —as he had a right 
to be. But this consciousness never ren- 
dered him arrogant. He says in one of 
his letters: “I have erred greatly in my 
life, and suffered greatly, but I have al- 
ways been a servant, and never a hire- 
ling, of the truth.” He had, too, a just 
idea of the relative value of his own wri- 
tings. When I asked him how much of 
his Guesses at the Beautiful he would re- 
print in his new volume of poems, he an- 
swered quickly, “Oh, none of it—not a 
line!’ He has told the truth of himself 
in his final poem, and it is none the less 
true because the gift of saying it thus was 
bestowed upon him and not upon an- 
other. 

Since the close of this wonderful career 
I have been astonished to find how much 
celebrity a man could have who was pub- 
licly talked about so little. From all parts 
of the country come letters inquiring as 
to Realf’s life and writings, and to scores 
of journals unknown correspondents have 
sent reminiscences and copies of his fugi- 
tive poems. Within my knowledge, six 
persons have set out to write his biogra- 
phy. There isa stern and mournful mor- 
al in the fact that among all his friends 
and admirers, when Fortune was dealing 
so mercilessly with him and Vengeance 
had pursued him to the last cruel extrem- 
ity, there was no one to deliver him from 
the body of that death. 

ROSSITER JOHNSON. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AC blow of surprise met Adéle 
on her arrival in Charleston, the 
news of which had crossed her on the 
way: Mr. Atherton had been struck by 
paralysis. Whatever projects she had 
formed on her journey were overthrown 
by this catastrophe, which, however, of- 
fered no solution of her difficulties. She 
had been so torn by the emotions and 
revulsions of the week in her mother's 
house that she was half distracted by this 
new event, and felt that she could come 
to no conclusions until she had rest of 
mind and body. She set off at once for 
the plantation, a horrible day's journey 
by stage. The railroad had been de- 
stroyed during the war, and was not yet 
rebuilt: the old stage-road, bad enough 
when it was the only highway, had been 
disused for years, and was now used again 
without having been repaired. Mrs. Ath- 
erton’s fellow -travellers were all men. 
Two of them she knew by sight : they had 
been through the war, in which one of 
them had lost an arm, the other a leg, 
and were living at a small town in the 
interior, without making an attempt to 
retrieve the affairs of their ruined fam- 
ilies. They were slovenly and unshaven, 
they smelt of liquor and chewed tobacco. 
Adéle remembered them five years be- 
fore, handsome dandies in spotless lin- 
en, extraordinary striped or plaid clothes, 
gorgeous scarfs and showy sleeve-but- 
tons and studs. They were among those 
who had cut Mr. Atherton on his return 
to Charleston, but they treated Adéle with 
extreme deference and courtesy, endeav- 
oring to render her comfortable and pay 
her small attentions which their maimed 
and poverty-stricken appearance render- 
ed pathetic. They wished tacitly to ex- 
press their sympathy for her and to mark 
the distinction they drew between her 
and her husband. She understood well 
enough, but in the sickness of her soul 
was unable to talk to them, and met 





their advances with cold civility: they 
admired and respected her all the more, 
with a delicacy which belongs to South- 
ern men of this class in their intercourse 
with ladies. Adéle’s fine senses and lux- 
urious frame, already battered and sick- 
ened by the long, rough railway journey, 
almost sank during those tedious hours. 
The stage, shabby, stuffy, smelling of the 
stable, of oilcloth, varnish, wheel-grease, 
and worse odors not to be analyzed, toil- 
ed and lumbered through the deep sand, 
or jolted and strained over the broken 
corduroy causeways to the verge of dis- 
locating the passengers’ limbs and spines. 
The groaning and creaking of the vehicle, 
which might be heard for a quarter of a 
mile through the lonely tracts, the crack 
of the tattered driver’s whip, and his 
ever-recurring, unheeded exhortations to 
his stumbling horses, produced an effect 
on the nerves like chafing a raw spot. 
Looking from the window to get a breath 
of air, Adéle saw only frayed pine forests, 
stark and spindling, or melancholy ex- 
panses of dull-hued marsh, or blinking 
gray-white cotton-fields with the brown 
straggling stalks of last year’s crop. At 
long intervals they passed a negro log 
cabin, squalid and solitary amid empty 
wastes, or still more rarely a white man’s 
house of clapboards, more forlorn than 
the hut from the pretension of a tumble- 
down piazza and a whitewashed paling 
with half the pickets gone. Her par- 
tisanship for the South, like many fiery 
enthusiasms, had been an abstract idea, 
which had never reconciled her to the 
shabbiness and discomfort, the shiftless- 
ness and dulness, of life there, ten times 
worse now than before the war. There 
was something purgatorial in that long 
day’s drive with the hopelessness of 
outlook on every side, like a visible 
metaphor of the future which lay before 
her if she stayed; but she was too tired 
to think whether she would stay or not. © 
As Mrs. Atherton was not expected, 
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no carriage met her at the point where 
the private road of her own plantation 
branched from the stage-road ; but there 
was only a mile to walk, and she was 
glad to stretch her cramped limbs. It 
was past the hour when the negroes 
leave the field, and she did not meet a 
living creature. “Lasctate ogni speran- 
za,’ she thought to herself as she pass- 
ed through the gate into the dusk of 
the evergreen avenue which led to the 
house. She had parted from her hus- 
band without a word, leaving a note to 
tell him her intention in going to the 
North. She found him lying on a lounge 
in a wrapper, but dressed with his cus- 
tomary unimpeachable neatness. He had 
rallied in the week since his attack, and 
although one side was powerless his mind 
was as clear and his speech nearly as 
distinct as ever. He had not expected 
to see her again, but he betrayed no sur- 
prise when she came into the room: he 
smiled, and the slight distortion left by 
the paralysis exaggerated the habitual 
cynicism of his expression into a sar- 
donic sneer. He was too acute not to 
calculate instantly that she must have 
started for the South before the news 
of his attack, sent by the overseer, could 
have reached her. 

‘So you have come back ?” he began 
before she had spoken. “ Wouldn't they 
have you at the North? I think myself 
it is hardly the place for a staunch Se- 
cessionist.’” She sat down wearily, and 
made no answer. ‘What was the diffi- 
culty?” he continued after a pause. 

“T am tired, and if I can be of no use 
to you I will go to my room.” 

“Do not stay a moment on my account. 
Good-night. What a pity to have taken 
such a long journey for nothing!” 

A short rest in the uribroken quiet of 
the plantation restored Adéle physically, 
but vigor and energy had been beaten 
out of her. She had turned her back 
upon the North with spirit and courage, 
goaded by bitter resentment, pride and 
outraged affection, and they had carried 
her through to the end: now she sank 
into a condition of listlessness and apa- 
thy which made her totally unlike her- 
self. When she was fit to think about 
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her affairs and plans, action seemed im- 
possible to her. Her position was not 
essentially different from what it had 
been before her journey. She had long 
considered herself as released from duty 
or obligation to her husband: the acci- 
dent of his illness did not alter their re- 
lations. But Ferdinand West's desertion 
had destroyed every impulse and spring 
of action within her. Before seeing him 
she had said to herself that her life was 
but half ruined—that there were resources 
and enjoyments out of which she could 
build up a new existence. Now every 
incentive and desire was gone: she had 
lost even the wish to be free. She felt 
that she would not raise a finger to gain 
her liberty, and that if it were laid in her 
hand she should not know what to do 
with it. She shrank from exertion : days 
went by without her leaving the house. 
Then she would mount her horse and 
strive by violent exercise to shake off 
the heavy dejection which weighed her 
down; but Care still sits behind the 
horseman, and she could not get rid 
of the leaden load. She rode along the 
tangled paths of the blasted Southern 
forest between ragged, attenuated pines 
or gaunt live-oaks swinging with fune- 
real gray moss, and Nature seemed as 
dead as her heart. Sometimes she pass- 
ed a clump of shrubs woven together and 
overrun by yellow jasmine, and, remem- 
bering how she used to delight in its 
bloom and sweet, pungent fragrance, 
she thought her senses were as dead 
as her feelings: she cared nothing for 
its grace or color or perfume. 

Mr. Atherton continued to improve: 
he began to hobble about the house 
and to take drives. He had been an 
immoderate smoker, and he returned to 
the practice against his physician’s posi- 
tive prohibition. He had always read a 
great deal, and now with a cigar and a 
book he appeared to be as well satisfied 
as he had ever been in his life. Yet he 
was a helpless and pitiable wreck: he 
suffered tortures from neuralgic pain, 
and his stoical endurance moved the 
few persons who saw him to a compas- 
sion which he did not deserve. No wo- 
man who has not been brutalized is in- 
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different to the sight of physical suffer- 
ing: Adéle did what she could to alle- 
viate his misery in an absent-minded 
way, without thought or trouble. An old 
negrowho had been Mr. Atherton’s body- 
servant, and who had been abroad with 
him, nursed and waited upon him. Adéle’s 
ministrations consisted chiefly in saving 
his painful steps by bringing what he 
wanted within reach; and this she did 
without a word or look. She did not 
avoid his presence: she seemed uncon- 
scious of it except when by some occult, 
dual process of the brain she divined a 
want and relieved it. Mr. Atherton had 
never seen her in this condition before : 
he had seen her defiant, sarcastic, scorn- 
ful, enraged; she had shown hatred and 
loathing of him; he had seen her almost 
beside herself with grief; but this stony 
indifference was a new phase, and it 
awakened a feeble malevolent curiosity 
in him. He knew that a crisis must 
have occurred during her visit to the 
North, but her absence had been so 
short that he could not guess its nature. 
It could not have been a breach with her 
family, for he saw her receive letters from 
them, and reply to them after weeks. One 
day she took a glass of water from him 
to save his rising, and set it down on the 
edge of the table, so that it fell off and 
broke: she hardly heeded it, and called 
the servant to brush up the bits, paying 
no further attention to the accident. 
“When young ladies settumblers down 
upon nothing they are supposed to be in 
love: I hope that nothing so serious has 
occurred.”’ She looked at him as if she 
but partly understood : then as the mean- 
ing reached her distant thoughts she raised 
her eyebrows, but did not speak. ‘What 
has become of the Adonis I saw you 
dancing with on the evening when I 
had the honor of proposing to you ?” 
A swift vision of the ballroom and 
Ferdinand’s reflection in the embower- 
ed mirror flashed upon her. She had 
forgotten that he and her husband had 
ever met: she flushed at the recollection, 
not at his words, but he saw that in some 
way they had gone home. Indifferent 


and disgracefully unfaithful to her as 
he had been, he had the masculine in- 
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consistency to resent the notion of her 
preferring another man. He spoke to 
her seldomer thenceforward, and only 
to thank her for some service, which 
he did punctiliously, or to address her in 
some covert sneer or taunt, of which she 
took no notice. Once only during this 
period she was roused from her mourn- 
ful lethargy. One day her French maid 
laid out the dress she had worn on the 
evening of Ferdinand’s visit: a spasm 
of pain —she could not tell whether it 
was physical or moral—shook her from 
head to foot: she told the woman to take 
the dress away and keep it for herself, but 
never to wear it before her. 

In the spring, three or four months 
after Mrs. Atherton’s journey, she fell 
ill of country fever, as the prevalent 
malady of those regions is called. To 
the surprise of the doctor and of the few 
people with whom they kept up any in- 
tercourse, Mr. Atherton manifested anx- 
iety and concern. She had never been 
ill before, and she supposed that she was 
going to die: as long as she was aware 
of her own condition she rejoiced in the 
thought; but after a blank interval con- 
sciousness returned. She had been moved 
to a healthier neighborhood, and life was 
coming back. The languor of her conva- 
lescence was a different thing from that 
which preceded her illness: it alternated 
with bursts of impatience and irritability, 
and when winter brought back her full 
strength she was herself again. 

The existence which then began for 
Adéle would have been a severe trial 
for the most cheerful and contented 
woman: the only variety in its monot- 
ony came from her own rebellious or 
despairing moods. Pity for Mr. Ather- 
ton’s miserable state of health, and re- 
spect for what was considered his wife's 
Christian magnanimity, relaxed the cold- 
ness with which they had been treated on 
their return from Europe, and prompted 
some hospitable and friendly advances ; 
but Adéle did notrespondtothem. Their 
neighbors were few and distant; she had 
always thought Southern society dull and 
tiresome, especially in the country; and 
she had no desire to renew relations which 
had bored her at the best of times. A 
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great change had come over the lives of 
those vainglorious, warm-hearted people: 
their poor little regattas and races and 
tournaments, which they had found so 
pleasant and esteemed so brilliant, were 
over: poverty and grief had stopped their 
junketing and put out the light of their 
homes. Adéle had formerly looked with 
contempt upon their diversions and their 
pretensions, but the cessation of gayety, 
the universal mourning of the land, lent 
weight to the pall which covered her life. 
She had never taken interest or part in 
plantation duties and occupations; and 
although the wheels creaked and_ stuck 
from the breaking down of the old or- 
der, she only shrugged her shoulders 
petulantly at the inconvenience and dis- 
comfort which ensued. Her maid took 
care of her, and old Joe looked after Mr. 
Atherton: she let the rest of the house- 
hold get on as they could, without her 
supervision. The negroes were not at- 
tached to her: she had been an easy, 
generous mistress, but she had not un- 
derstood their ways. Mr. Atherton had 
never hesitated to order the lash for a 
mistake or an omission while they were 
slaves: he was considered a hard mas- 
ter by other planters, yet the blacks had 
an affection for him because he was 
“maussa.”” The position which Mrs. 
Hunter and Blanche had taken about 
Adéle’s divorce had estranged her from 
them: she declined to let them come to 
her in her illness, as her husband pro- 
posed, and refused to go to the North 
to confirm her recovery. She corre- 
sponded with them, but it was a mere 
form. Her long absence from her early 
home and the wandering life in Europe, 
added to something in her own disposi- 
tion, had stood in the way of friendship. 
She felt alone in the world. Whether she 
still loved Ferdinand West, whether she 
had ever loved him, she could not tell : at 
times she believed her sentiment for him 
to be a matter of imagination, of associa- 
tion, of temporary excitement. He rep- 
resented her youth, her happy time: he 
was not so much a man with whom she 
was in love as the impersonation, the 
genius, of love to her—the creation of 
her unsatisfied passionate heart, which 
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had appeared to her with an outward 
aspect of almost ideal beauty. But there 
were other hours when the recollection 
of one interview, and of the day-dreams 
which had followed, drove her half wild 
with restlessness or despondency. Ac- 
cording to the humor of the moment she 
abandoned herself to idleness and iner- 
tia, or took long, lonely, furious rides, or 
rowed herself for half the day on a sal- 
low-looking river which wound among 
cypress swamps and salt marshes along 
the confines of the plantation. At these 
times she turned to her music and sat 
singing and playing far into the night. 
She read French novels incessantly alike 
in her fits of dejection and tempest, and 
she read nothing else to herself. She 
never spoke to her husband unless there 
was some Office to be performed, and he 
did not tax her much: she sometimes 
wrote business-letters for him when in- 
temperate smoking rendered his hand 
tremulous, and read aloud to him in the 
evening when his eyes were tired. Boxes 
of books came two or three times a year: 
he liked to dip into all the new litera- 
ture, even the poetry and theology. She 
had no choice in what she read to him: 
she took whatever he put before her with 
indifference, but she read poetry almost as 
well as she sang: After having neglected 
her for years, he found her again, if not 
an object of interest, at least a source 
of amusement. It entertained him to ob- 
serve her caprices and changes of mood, 
her eccentricities and excesses. She would 
wear the same black silk dress day after 
day from morning until night, while a 
box of clothes from Paris stood unopen- 
ed in her room: then on a sudden she 
would unpack it and put on an exquisite 
new toilette three times a day, as if she 
were at Trouville or Baden. Mr. Ather- 
ton thought her as good as a play. Her 
feeling for him was passive, as for a man 
whom she no longer hated, but who had 
wronged her beyond forgiveness : he had 
become merely a burden and a fetter. 
She knew that her chance of obtaining 
a divorce was gone: for years she might 
have had it almost any day, but now the 
time had gone by. It was always open 
to her to go away from her husband, but 
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she could not make up her mind to do 


so: she did not altogether wish to do it, | 


not knowing what she should do next. 
Sometimes she made and discarded half 
adozen plansaday. The indecision lay 
in coming to a resolution: if she had seen 
clearly what she desired, she would have 
taken a resolve. 

All this time Mrs. Atherton’s conduct 
was lauded by the outer world, except 
by an ill-natured few, who said her hus- 
band must have a hold upon her or she 
would not keep so quiet. The sensation 
which had been produced by her jour- 
ney to the North had been heightened 
by the news of her abrupt return, which 
became known at the same time as Mr. 
Atherton’s paralysis; and it was univer- 
sally believed that she had gone back 
to him on that account. Her own family 
knew that it was only a coincidence, but 
kept her counsel and their own, suppos- 
ing that her remaining with him arose 
from magnanimity, for she had left them 
without speaking of her intentions. One 
person alone was in Adéle’s secret, and 
every motive of honor kept him silent. 
While she was receiving unmerited credit 
she was deteriorating as fast as a woman 
can who is entirely removed from exter- 
nal temptations. She was surrendering 
to the foes within. She went over and 
over her past history, and contrasted it 
with the conventual seclusion and mo- 
notony of her present life: she said to 
herself that she was a prisoner, the pris- 
oner of circumstances, and that some day 
chance would set her free and she would 
go back to the world. But the present 
was sometimes too tangible: it seemed 
to shut her up within solid walls. She 
would look across the marshes with a 
dark set face, from which the soft lines 
and rich color were gradually disappear- 
ing, and wonder whether beyond the 
wastes and waves there were great cities, 
the hothouses of civilization, where life 
at its highest speed was eddying round 
for ever and people in thousands lived 
for pleasure, and if she had once whirl- 
ed with them in full consciousness of the 
giddy motion —she, a lone atom drying 
up on the edge of a Southern swamp. 
Sometimes she thought that a change 





was coming over her—that her emotions 
were not so vivid nor her sufferings so 
keen nor her regrets so maddening as 
formerly. She perceived that she no 
longer found relief and a sort of satis- 
faction in riding when her horse was 
nearly ungovernable from want of ex- 
ercise, nor in pulling’ her boat when the 
water was rough and the tide running 
fast: danger had lost the element of 
enjoyment for her. The morbid music 
which she loved no longer made her 
heart beat and her cheeks burn, and she 
fancied that she did not sing with her 
former power. She was perplexed: she 
could not recognize herself in this phase. 
One day the horrible thought struck her 
that she was growing old: it was like a 
blow from a knife, and rankled as if the 
blade had been poisoned. The fire of 
youth was dying out; her faculties were 
waxing dull; the time for living was on 
the ebb, and if opportunity tarried the ca- 
pacity for enjoyment would be gone. The 
depression which followed this discovery 
exceeded anything she had felt before: 
it was interrupted now and then by a 
wild clinging to the years and powers 
which were escaping her — by a frantic 
determination to hold back the wheels 
of time until her day should come. At 
these moments she regretted with a sort 
of rage the temptations she had former- 
ly resisted : she wished insanely that she 
had yielded to the Comte de Breteuil, 
who had been ready to blow his brains 
out for her; she wished that she had told 
Ferdinand that she would go to the end 
of the world with him on that night—¢hat 
night !—and cut loose by one step from all 
that held and hindered her. She had a 
fierce impulse to throw herself away. 

Mr. Atherton had read more French 
novels than Adele, and worse ones, and 
he had a wide experience of the evil 
side of human nature, particularly in 
women. He guessed the cause of the 
ferment. 

“Don’t read any more of that stuff,” 
he said one evening as she was strug- 
gling with a new poem of Browning's: 
‘read one of the old ones— The Statue 
and the Bust:’ it will bring back your 
pleasant days in Florence.” 








As AdéJe looked for the book she re- 
membered that Breteuil had followed her 
from Nice to Florence, and understood 
her husband's allusion. As she finish- 
ed his eyes were fixed upon her with a 
peculiarly mocking expression: ‘* What 
an admirably-told story! I can feel for 
them all three, but most of all for the 
husband: that man has my sympathy. 
‘De te fabula.’ You do not understand 
Latin: a charmirz woman cannot be a 
blue. To translate freely then, I am sorry 
to inconvenience you— it is disagreeable 
to feel one’s self in a lady’s way—but I am 
afraid I cannot take myself off, gladly as 
I would oblige you.” 

Her eyebrows and nostrils went up at 
the corners: “I could take myself off if 
I pleased.” ; 

“Not so advantageously as a few years 
ago, I fear. It is a pity you let your 
chance slip.” 

““My chance is as good one day as 
another: I can go back to the North 
whenever I wish,” she said, goaded out 
of her habitual silence by the memo- 
ries the poem had evoked. 

“But you did not find the North pleas- 
ant enough to stay there when you last 
went.” 

“T can go wherever I like. I can go 
to Europe: I have enough of my own 
to live upon.” 

“But not a dot for the Comtesse de 
Breteuil. Be patient, and you shall have 
your wages.” 

The coming of spring waked Adéle 
from her torpor, or if she were in one 
of her feverish moods soothed the tumult 
of her despair. Her regrets would take 
a gentler strain as she watched a sapling 
here and there come into leaf or a fruit 
tree into blossom against the dull, un- 
changing background of the evergreen 
forest. She would wish she could see the 
transparent green veil overspread the 
gray branches, the meadows grow into 
solid emerald, the whole earth wear its 
young face again. Onone of these days 
she stood on the piazza and saw that the 
sky was of a paler blue than usual ; there 
was a fluttering breeze ; the air was filled 
with sweet scents—not the heavy per- 
fume of the jasmine or magnolia, but 
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the lively smell of the wild cherry and 
plum blossoms. These soft outer in- 
fluences produced. an unwonted sense 
of peace and vague hope. She ordered 
the boat, and went to her room for her 
hat and gloves; the wind had blown 
her hair—which she still wore brushed 
back a /’impératrice—into her eyes; she 
stood before the glass to smooth it back, 
and saw for the first time two gray hairs 
which made a white streak upon her tem- 
ples. She started back with a stifled cry 
and hid her face in her hands. The keen- 
est pangs a woman feels in losing her 
beauty are the first and the last, but 
the knowledge comes like a thunder- 
clap at first, while the last ray has been 
watched for so long that the hour of its 
extinction can hardly be told. From that 
moment Adéle watched for gray hairs and 
wrinkles as one counts the pulse and 
breath of the dying: she dreamed of 
herself as old and withered, and woke 
in agony. From that hour youth died 
in her heart. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHEN Ferdinand West realized that 
he had lost Adéle for a second time, he 
was thrown into a turmoil of distress 
and disappointment. He had not cal- 
culated the effect of his letter: he had 
counted on seeing her again, and be- 
yond that he had not looked. He was 
haunted by her beauty, by the dramatic 
intensity which had swept away his scru- 
ples and his prudence: the remembrance 
of those few hours made all subsequent 
years seem pitched too low. He fell into 
a sort of melancholy, and his cough re- 
turned. He tried various remedies and 
resources for his maladies mental and 
physical: he went abroad and spent a 
winter at Pau, where he was known as 
le bel Américain; Here he met ladies 
who reminded him somewhat of Mrs. 
Atherton, but with the difference that 
there is between a few drops of fresh 
ess bouquet and the same scent a day 
afterward on the pocket-handkerchief. 
But they had experience, and were ready 
to sympathize with him. He took great 
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comfort in telling them his affair with 
Adéle: his silence on the subject at 
home had been painful to him. In nar- 
rating his adventures to new listeners it 
was so hard to leave out the most strik- 
ing passage in his life that he found great 
satisfaction in these audiences of one, to 
whom he could tell all his story without 
betraying his heroine’s secret. In the 
course of six months, however, he un- 
derwent some mortifications; he discov- 
ered that his fair consolers were incon- 
stant. He went to Paris, but could get 
no farther than the suburbs of society, 
and found out that to succeed in Paris 
one must be very rich or very young, or 
something else which he was not. His 
practice was suffering by his absence, so 
he went back to America. 

Several years passed, and he went on 
in better health and spirits, dragging 
along an existence which became con- 
stantly more tedious and vapid to him. 
He thought of marrying again, but no- 
body united the requisites which he de- 
manded. He did not expect to encoun- 
ter any difficulties on the side of the para- 
gon young lady if he should find her: his 
having failed to win the only girls he 
had wished to marry, Adéle Hunter and 
Maud Searle, did not lessen his confi- 
dence in his irresistibility. It did not 
occur to him that women, maids as well 
as widows, are often ready to flirt with 
men whom they would not be willing to 
marry. Even in his flirtations and love- 
affairs, if they deserved the name, he was 
gradually falling back upon girls whom 
ten years earlier he would have pro- 
nounced raw, or overblown women who 
had been “talked about.” In reckoning 
with his vanity he explained the choice 
of easy conquests on the ground of in- 
dolence, and said to himself that it was 
not worth while to take trouble unless 
one were serious. He was aware of 
vexatious lines across his forehead and 
at the corners of his eyes, and that his 
hair had receded from his temples and 
grown thin on the crown of his head, but 
he was persuaded that nobody knew this 
but himself. He was zo¢ aware of what 
other people knew perfectly well—that he 
stooped slightly and had grown hollow- 
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chested, and that his complexion looked 
like a cut rose which has been a week in 
water. Like most men—and women— 
whose prerogative has been owing to 
personal beauty, he had once consider- 
ed that pretensions based upon such 
claims become ridiculous after a certain 
age much in advance of his own: as he 
grew older the date slid along the scale, 
and he no longer looked upon fifty as 
the limit to a man’s being dangerous. It 
would have astounded him to hear some 
of the married women laugh at his ego- 
tism and the young girls set him down as 
an old beau. 

Events and adventures were becom- 
ing rarer as Ferdinand’s chronicle grew 
longer, when one Sunday, going out to 
walk, he found himself entangled in 
the congregation pouring out of a church 


_which was frequented by most of his fair 


acquaintance. As he inspected the little 
bonnets to see whether any of them be- 
longed to his pretty friends, a tall wo- 
man in deep mourning passed him, 
making her way slowly through the 
crowd. He did not see her face, and 
her long crape veil, which was thrown 
back, fell over her shoulders and hid 
the outline of her figure; yet he got an 
impression which made him curious to 
see the features.’ As he pressed on to 
try and come up with her again, she 
disengaged herself from the crowd and 
crossed to the opposite ‘side of the street : 
the step, the movement with which she 
stooped a little to raise her dress, the 
slow swing with which she walked on, 
were so graceful and stately that Fer- 
dinand immediately crossed to the oth- 
er side and strode forward to catch a 
glimpse of her face. Before he over- 
took her she raised her hand and drew 
her veil forward, and at the same instant 
his heart gave a start and began to beat 
faster. He had seen but one woman 
whose head was poised and whose shoul- 
ders sloped in that way. He reached her: 
hearing the step, she moved aside to let 
him pass, and half turned her head to- 
ward him. It was Mrs. Atherton. He 
raised his hat, and for a long minute they 
walked side by side, looking at each oth- 
er without a word. 
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He spoke first: ““ When did you come?” 

“A week ago: this is the first time I 
have been out.” 

He looked at the black clothes, and 
recollected that Mrs. Hunter had died 
suddenly about half a year before: he 
had wondered then whether the news 
would not bring Adéle on, but as weeks 
passed and she did not come, he dis- 
missed the idea, and the faint pertur- 
bation which it had caused died away. 
Now they were face to face again after 
ten years’ separation and dead silence. 
It was not in nature that he should be 
perfectly calm, but he ascribed his agi- 
tation to memories which had never lost 
their life. Adéle was forty now: one did 
not fall in love with women of forty. He 
scanned her as they walked on in silence. 
She showed her age—she had changed ; 


she had lost; her roundness, her bloom, 


her rich color, were gone; her features 
were sharper, yet her face and figure 
were heavier. He experienced that se- 
cret solace, that vindictive pleasure, with 
which every man who has loved a wo- 
man in vain witnesses the decline of her 
charms. 

“Where are you?” he next asked. 

“At the old house: it has not been 
sold yet; the Kents are there still.”’ 

“It will be a sad break up,” he: said, 
not well knowing what to say. 

“For them yes, I suppose —not for 
me, it is so long since I lived there.” 

“T should have thought there might 
have been associations—” he hazarded 
without looking at her. 

“Oh, associations!"" she returned in 
a hard, dry tone. ‘Associations them- 
selves lose their meaning at last. I think 
it depends upon what one’s life has been 
how much place the past occupies. In an 
uneventful existence, or one very scant 
of emotions, certain memories may loom 
up like landmarks, but in a different sort 
of career they are lost sight of, like fence- 
posts behind the first hill." He inferred 
that she must mean him to take this per- 
sonally, but her intonation and manner 
were as devoid of significance or empha- 
sis as if she were talking to a stranger. 

“She never cared for me,’’ he thought 
with a prick of vanity. He looked at her 
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again: had she lost her looks, or was it 
only her youth that was gone? She no 
longer brushed back her hair, and the 
gray was visible to nobody but herself: 
it was still magnificent in mass and dark- 
ness. Her eyes were splendid as ever, 
and, what is uncommon, the lashes were 
still long and even, while the faint dark 
circles below them—brown, not blue as 
in a fair complexion — added to their 
depth ; and these shadows, and a slight 
shade on her upper lip which enhanced 
the brilliancy of her teeth, together with 
the tint of her skin, gave her beauty a 
peculiar and striking Spanish character : 
in her sweeping black clothes she was 
really imposing. He remembered that 
ten years before he had thought her the- 
atrical: there was something of the trag- 
edy-queen about her now perhaps, but 
regal she was. They were nothing to 
each other—probably no two people in 
the town were as disqualified for any fu- 
ture relation as they two with that dead 
past between them—but she was still a 
singularly handsome, impressive woman, 
and he should like to have one or two 
more talks with her. 

‘May I come and see you?” he asked 
when he reached her door. ‘“ How long 
are you to be here ?” 

“Not quite a week more: I am going 
to Europe.” He looked at her inquir- 
ingly. “I am a widow: did you not 
know?” The door opened: “Come 
and see me, certainly ;’’ and she bow- 
ed and disappeared. 

Adéle had been free for a month. 
Mr. Atherton’s incessant smoking had 
brought on a second paralytic stroke, 
which put an end to that and his few 
other occupations. He left his entire 
property to his wife for her lifetime, 
without clause or condition: she had 
her wages, as he had promised. When 
this became known the Charleston peo- 
ple said he had behaved like a high-toned 
Southern gentleman, and they thought 
less hardly of him. Adéle was a rich 
woman, for her own fortune had been 
already nearly doubled by her mother's 
death. She asked herself what she should 
do with her money and the restof her life. 
She felt like prisoners she had read of, 
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who when suddenly released after too 
long confinement come back voluntarily 
to their dungeons again. She thought 
she would try living at the North, but 
before she had been at home a week 
she discovered that it was not the place 
for her, and she made up her mind not 
to try another city, but to go abroad. 
She had said truly that associations had 
no meaning for her, but there was a phe- 
nomenon connected with them of which 
she had hitherto had no knowledge. Af- 
ter certain moral wrenches or convul- 
sions, it seems at first as if the past, torn 
violently from us, would never cease to 
haunt us. In time there comes a period 
when we believe it to be dead and buried 
and its ghost laid for ever; our former 
selves have expired and vanished with it ; 
the names of otr youth become as unsug- 
gestive as wordsin an unknown language. 
But as in grave illnesses and accidents, 
or on the approach of death, men often 
return to the forgotten language of early 
years, so at crises of life which mark an 
epoch old memories revive and return 
with their former power and renew their 
hold upon us, while the interval fades 
from sight. Adéle knew that going to 
live in Europe and turning her back 
upon her few kinsfolk and her country 
was a momentous step at her age: the 
new chapter she was about to begin 
would probably be the last; and who 
could tell what it would contain? Her 
encounter with Ferdinand opened the 
churchyard gates and set the ghosts 
walking again. With the essential dif- 
ference between a woman and ‘a man 
in matters of sentiment, the changes she 
noted in him, instead of giving her grat- 
ification, saddened her: she was more 
drawn to him than if he had appeared 
before her in undimmed brightness. 
At the early Sunday dinner Mrs. Ather- 
ton mentioned Mr. West’s having walked 
home from church with her, adding cas- 
ually, ‘‘I used to know him very well, 
and I dined with him when I was here 
last. What sort of person is he now?” 
Mrs. Kent had not a suspicion that 
there was anything more to be known, 
and descanted without reserve upon Fer- 
dinand, who continued to attract atten- 
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tion in society. He had not remarried, 
he made himself ridiculous by. his cox- 
combry and perpetual flirtations, yet he 
had a good practice as a real-estate law- 
yer, and people put their property into 
his hands with great confidence. 

“IT am glad of that,” observed Mrs. 
Atherton, “for I had heard something 
of the sort, and I think of leaving mine 
in his charge. I have asked him to come 
and see me, and as he knows that my 
time is short, he may be here this even- 
ing. 

Her sister and her brother-in-law look- 
ed surprised, but he merely said, “ You 
could not do better, I believe ;” adding 
with professional instinct, “he has a trou- 
blesome cough, though.” 

They thought no more about it; and 
when Ferdinand called that evening ac- 
cording to Adéle’s previsions, Mrs. Kent 
excused herself on account of her mourn- 
ing, and kept the young people out of the 
way in order that the business-talk might 
be uninterrupted. 

Adéle was sitting in a low crimson 
chair in the glow of an open fire. “She 
is handsomer than ever,” thought Ferdi- 
nand as she rose slowly to receive him, 
majestic in her black robes: “she would 
grace a court.” 

The room had been refurnished: the 
position of the tables and chairs was 
changed ; there was a new upright pia- 
no instead of the old square one; things 
were altered and unfamiliar. There was 
some constraint in the first sentences they 
exchanged. Ferdinand thought he had 
made a mistake in coming: after what 
had passed between Mrs. Atherton and 
himself, they could never again meet 
on common social ground, neither could 
they meet in any other way.: He ought 
not to have joined her in the morning; 
he ought never to have sought to speak 
to her again; but it was too late to re- 
treat, and he asked himself what they 
were to talk about. Adéle had a subject 
prepared. Although familiarized with the 
idea of subterfuge by her French novels, 
she had not practised it sufficiently to be 
comfortable under an untruth: she had 
told an unpremeditated falsehood, part- 
ly to account for Ferdinand’s visit, partly 








to secure them from intrusion, but she 
resolved to make it right with herself 
by acting upon it. “If you had not come 
to see me this evening, I should have 
sent for you to-morrow, as I have a fa- 
vor to ask of you. I want you to be my 
man of business,” she began in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone. Ferdinand looked at her 
in astonishment, disposed to think that 
she must be joking. “Old Mr. Duffie, 
who has looked after both Mrs. Kent 
and myself so long, has mentioned sev- 
eral times that he wishes to give us up: 
he has taken care of us long since he 
gave up everybody else. When my 
mother’s estate is settled there must be 
some changes: I shall not be here my- 
self, and I must have somebody to act 
for me.” 

“T shall be very happy to serve you, 
but I did not come here to-night to talk 
business : it is a workingman’s only holi- 
day. Won't you let me enjoy it and 
make my professional visit some other 
time?’ said Ferdinand, still surprised, 
and not altogether pleased at the pro- 
saic turn things were taking. 

“Oh, if you wish, but my time is very 
short, and we must have an understand- 
ing soon.” 

“You are going to Europe ?” 

“Yes, to live there.” 

“To live there!” There was a pause, 
during which each remembered how she 
had come before on her way to live in 
Europe, and he had met her and turned 
her back into the durance which had 
consumed her ten best years. Ferdi- 
nand was disturbed: already her reap- 
pearance had shut all other figures out 
of his horizon, and when it should with- 
draw he knew the vacancy and insuf- 
ficiency she would leave behind. He 
looked round the room and saw the 
piano: “Do you still sing?” 

She shook her head: “ Music has gone 
out of my life.” 


“And of mine too,” he said with a sigh. | 


“But you have not lost your voice ?”’ 

“I don’t know. I have not sung for 
nearly two years. I suppose I shall take 
up my music again in Paris.’ 

“In Paris? in Paris? And what else 
will you do there?” 
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“I don’t know, indeed,” she replied, 
looking coldly at him with her dark 
eyes. 

He sat for some time staring at the 
fire, and when he next spoke he hardly 
knew what he was saying until the sound 
of his own words reached him: “It is 
useless for you and me to try and talk 
like mere acquaintances. You should 
have some compassion when you re- 
member what you have done to me. 
My love for you has ruined my life.” 

She turned her face full upon him, 
amazement, anger and scorn rushing 
swiftly over it; but if he had wished to 
break through her fence of convention- 
ality, he had done so, and she did not 
request him to leave the house. 

“Your life! But we will not go back 
to times which no longer seem part of 
my history. I make no accusations, but 
I assuredly answer none.” 

“Listen to me, at least,’’ he began; 
and as she inclined her head silently he 
proceeded to make an eloquent justifi- 
cation of his own conduct; in which, if 
there was not much truth, there was a 
great deal of sincere self-deception which 
lent a genuine ring to his protestations: 
“You have never understood me or my 
devotion. I sacrificed myself to shield 
you, and you have counted it against 
me.” . 

Adéle had gone through many changes 
of feeling toward Ferdinand during the 
past ten years—she had loved him, hated 
him, despised him, at length become in- 
different to him—but she had consistent- 
ly thought of him as a man who by his 
coldness of heart or moral cowardice 
had deliberately wrecked her. It was 
impossible for her to alter her view of 
him in a moment, but she listened to his 
passionate description of his struggles 
and sufferings in an attitude of mental 
antagonism rather than disbelief. 

‘What proof do you offer of all this?” 

‘‘T have never remarried nor been en- 
gaged.” 

“You have spent your time in flirtation 
and love-making.” 

“TI have tried to find distraction; and 
I have had great temptations.” 

“You have made capital of your mis- 
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fortunes,” she went on vehemently, in- 
spired by a sort of clairvoyance. “ You 
have dragged your love for me, my love 
for you, in the mire at the feet of every 
woman who has momentarily attracted 
you.” 

He rose and stretched out his hand: 
“On my word of honor, there is not a 
human being who has heard me men- 
tion your name except as a girl: there 
is no one alive who knows that I saw 
you here ten years ago. You do me 
mortal injustice.” It was one of his old 
attitudes: he looked as handsome as his 
former self. “Why do you not think of 
me as you did ten years ago ?" 

“T had a romantic conception of you, 
and I was mistaken: that is all.” 

“It was no fault of mine if you ideal- 
ized me, but it is very hard that you should 
cease to do so without cause.” 

“Not at all. You had the advantage 
of being ‘idealized’ for ten years: you 
cannot complain now that I have come 
to regard you without illusions. But do 
not let us fall into recrimination, at any 
rate: that is for lovers.”’ She sighed. 

“And we.are not even friends? Adéle, 
let us—let us at least be friends.” 

Misfortune had produced a numbness 
in Mrs. Atherton’s emotions which she 
had mistaken for their extinction, but 
coquetry and love of admiration and 
excitement were not dead in her. This 
was the first time since she had parted 
from Ferdinand that she had sat talk- 
ing to any man except on matters of bu- 
siness. The dormant spirit of conquest 
began to stir: not the joyous coquetry 
of a young woman, but the anxious, ruth- 
less coquetry of a woman who is on the 
wane, and who is eager to prove her own 
powers of captivation. If she had ever 
loved a man, it had been this one: had 
he really loved her? It would be a tri- 
umph to bring him to her feet, to make 
him renew the declarations and vows 
of past years: it would be a far greater 
test of her fascination than if he had not 
known her as younger, handsomer—be- 
fore she was the broken woman she felt 
herself to be. She looked at him with 
an inscrutable expression and a flicker 
of the Mephistophelian smile. 
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“Friends? friends? We will see. You 
must begin by being my agent.” 

Ferdinand walked up and down the 
room, annoyed and mortified: “I am 
afraid you must excuse me: I really 
do not think I could meet you on those 
terms. I will find you a reliable person 
if you wish, but I cannot undertake it 
myself.” 

Adéle smiled again: “Friends, and 
you refuse my first request! The last 
time I saw you, you begged to be my 
lawyer.” 

“Adéle, do not torture me! If you 
cannot forgive me, say so and I will 
go away.” 

“But you have explained that you 
need no forgiveness.” 

He turned short about and came and 
sat down near her. “I see that all is 
over,” he cried, “but let me have one 
hour to look back upon: we shall never 
meet again. Do sing for me.” 

“T cannot do that,”’ she replied grave- 
ly : “even if I were sure of my voice, my 
sister would not like to hear the piano. I 
know that the girls have not practised for 
six months; and besides, it is Sunday 
evening. I will read to you if you like.” 

“Anything to be near you for a little 
while.” 

She rose with her commanding mo- 
tion and took a book from a table: it 
was a volume of Matthew Arnold's 
poems. “Do you know these?” He 
glanced and shook his head. She turn- 
ed to the poem of “ Tristram and Iseult”’ 
and began. At first he paid no heed to 
the words, listening merely to the deep 
tones and metallic vibrations of her voice, 
and thinking of twenty years ago, and ten 
years ago, and now once more; but this 
was the end: she would go abroad, and 
they would not meet agains The first 
words which roused his attention were— 


And she too, that princess fair, 
If her bloom be now less rare, 
Let her have her youth again— 
Let her be as she was then ! 
Let her have her proud dark eyes, 
And her petulant, quick replies ;_ 
Let her sweep her dazzling hand 
With its gesture of command, 
And shake back her raven hair 
With the old imperious air. 

As of old, so let her be. 
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He could hardly believe that the words 
were in the book, but she read on, and 
he fastened his eyes upon her and fol- 
lowed as once he had followed her sing- 
ing, yet his mind ran parallel on other 
thoughts. There was no such woman 
as this even yet: wherever she might go 
she would still be first. He had never 
loved another woman of them all: did 
he love her yet? He had wished to 
marry for years. She was a splendid 
prize: suppose he should win her at 
last? What did she mean by reading 
this poem with its strange coincidences ? 
Was she playing with him, or was it en- 
couragement ? 

Her voice took a deeper, more melan- 
choly tone: 

Vain and strange debate, where both have suffered ; 
Both have passed a youth constrained and sad ; 

Both have brought their anxious day to evening, 
And have now short space for being glad. 

She raised her eyes and met his gaze 
straining upon her: she went on, still 
glancing up at every line. As she read, 

Nor thy younger Iseult take it ill, 


a startled expression crossed his face. 
She paused almost imperceptibly, raised 
her eyebrows, and then continued, not 
looking up until she came to the words— 


For those thou seest are unmoved, 
Cold, cold as those who lived and loved 
A thousand years ago. 

Her voice sank slowly like one finish- 
ing an epitaph, and she closed the book 
and leaned back in her chair. Perplex- 
ed and troubled, he bent forward and 
took her hand. She gave a little shud- 
der, then shook his frankly and said, 
“Good-night! I hope the poem has 
not tired you. It is a favorite of mine, 
but rather long: this is not all, but more 
than enough.” 

He was thrown back upon himself by 
her change of manner, but did not change 
his own: “May I not come back and 
hear the rest?” 

“Oh, that is really the end—the third 
part does not belong to it: the poem 
ends there for me.” 

“Well, then, may I not come back to 
see you?” he asked gravely. 

“‘Oh yes: why not ?”’ she returned care- 
lessly. 





. 


He bowed and left the room. 

The next morning, when Mrs. Ather- 
ton came down stairs after a night of 
little sleep and many thoughts, a ser- 
vant met her with a bouquet of rosebuds 
and forget-me-nots: she could not believe 
that they were for her, but her name was 
on a card which had come with them. 
She put them in water, and by and by 
went up to her own room, wondering 
what these flowers of youth might mean. 
She was dressing to go and see old Mr. 
Duffie at his office when a slip. of paper 
was brought to her on which was writ- 
ten in pencil “Maud Hughes.” It was 
very early in the day: a warm feeling 
rose in her heart: “She has just heard 
of my being here, and I have not seen 
her for twelve years.” She ran down and 
entered the room, exclaiming, “ Maud, I 
call this real friendliness !”’ 

The lady beside the centre-table turn- 
ed, and Mrs. Atherton stood still in as- 
tonishment: it was a young girl. ‘Oh, 
Mrs. Atherton, did you think it was 
mamma? I had no card with me: in 
fact, mamma won't let me sport a card 
of my own. Ours is ‘Mrs. Hughes— 
Miss Hughes,’ you know—me tacked to 
her skirts—and that seemed too formal 
to send up at ten o'clock in the morning. 
But you don’t mind my coming so early, 
do you?” 

“Won't you sit down ?” said Mrs. Ath- 
erton, recovering her speech. 

“You don’t remember me, do you?” 
the visitor ran on. “I was six years old 
when I knew you in Parts, but I remem- 
ber just how you looked; and you look 
‘just the same: you haven't changed a 
bit.” 

Miss Hughes looked extremely like 
what her mother had been at her age, 
but she was pretty, which her mother 
had never been. On the other hand, 
in spite of the utmost care in dress and 
every accessory, she was common. 

“I suppose your mother sent you?” 
said Adéle, still expecting an explana- 
tion of this descent. 

“Oh no. Mamma doesn't know you 
are here, or I’m sure she would have 
told us, for I’ve often heard her wonder 
what had become of you. It was a gen- 
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tleman friend ‘of mine who has talked to 
ine a great deal about you, who used to 
know you when you were my age, and 
made me so anxious to see you that when 
he told me you were here I made up my 
mind to come right away, without say- 
ing anything to mamma, as I knew if 
she knew she would want me to wait and 
come with her in visiting hours, and then 
we might have missed you: anyhow, I 
shouldn't have had you to myself.” 

“And when did your ‘ gentleman friend’ 
tell you I was here?” 

“Yesterday afternoon : he took a walk 
with me. Can you guess who it is ?”’ 

“T have not an idea,” said Adéle calmly. 

Something in her manner checked the 
flow of Miss Hughes's conversation: “I 
hope you don't think it was queer in me 
tocome? I always do what comes into 
my head. But you have on your bon- 
net: maybe I’m keeping you.” 

“I was going to a business engage- 
ment.” 

“Oh, then I won’t detain you. But I 
shall come again with mamma, to do my 





manners at a proper time and season. 
Meanwhile, I'm so glad to have met you!” 

As she turned to leave the room she 
stopped at a side-table on which Adéle 
had placed her bouquet. 

“Why that’s the queerest thing! I oft- 
en get bouquets like this, rosebuds and 
forget-me-nots: they're my colors, pink 
and blue—Pompadour, you know—and 
isn’t it strange you should get one too?” 

“You must have set the fashion,’’ said 
Mrs. Atherton with a smile which would 
have frightened the girl if she had seen 
it, but she was absorbed in the flowers. 

“Oh no, I don’t flatter myself, but I 
never saw anybody else have one. And 
what’s strange is, I did get a bouquet this 
morning, but it was half carnations and 
half purple heart’s-ease.”’ 

Adéle took the flowers from the vase 
and dried the stems with her pocket- 
handkerchief. “I should like you to 
remember your visit to me,”’ she said. 
“Take this bouquet, and when you see 
your gentleman friend again tell him 
from me it came to the wrong address.” 





POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


BD he display of pottery and porcelain 
at the Exposition was so compre- 
hensive and brilliant that, while it must 
have strengthened the fascination the art 
already exercised over thousands of ad- 
mirers, it must also have vastly increased 


their number. The literature of the art 
has, within the past few years, received 
so many additions that some have been 
tempted to say it has reached its furthest 
limit. Why any limit should be pre- 
scribed for it more than to the litera- 
ture of painting or sculpture involves a 
question not easily answered. Writers 
upon fine art are never at a loss for a 
subject. Painters and sculptors all over 
the world are busy making additions to 
galleries public and private, and their 
achievements are chronicled and crit- 
icised without cessation. Potters and 


their associate artists are not less busy. 
Vor. XXIII.—20 
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They are at work everywhere—in the 
far East and in the far West—throwing, 
moulding, painting, glazing and firing. 
If there is any relation between the di- 
mensions of the literature of a subject and 
those of the subject itself, the statement 
must be appalling to those who have spe- 
cified the limit of writings upon ceramic 
art that there are to-day 56,472 persons, 
male and female, directly engaged in cera- 
mics in Great Britain alone! Many other 
thousands are similarly employed in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Austria, Japan and 
other countries. Production is unceas- 
ing. Our admiration has hardly rested 
upon one piece of artistic pottery before it 
is won by another. They follow each oth- 
er in an endless succession, and at short 
intervals there appear works combining 
so much beauty of color with elegance 
of form that they are at once accepted 
by enthusiasts as fresh proofs that the 
ceramic art is the highest of all the arts. 
There is no more mistaken idea than that 
based upon the assumed excellence of 
all ancient art and the comparative infe- 
riority of everything modern. It is not, 
therefore, enough to know all about the 
old Chinese porcelain, about the vases 
of Greece, about Palissy, Luca della 
Robbia, Giorgio and the other great 
names in the history of ceramics. It is 
necessary to be able to distinguish ‘be- 
tween the imitator of Oriental art and 
the inquirer into the secrets of the Ori- 
ental workshop. The one would give 
us the dead semblance of a lost art: the 
other would revive the lost practice that 
he might use, it in the conveyance of his 
own ideas. But it is still more neces- 
sary to understand the spirit underly- 
ing all forms of decoration, that we may 
be enabled to welcome as he ought to be 
welcomed the maker of an original con- 
tribution to the sum-total of the beauty 
that is in the world. Such accessions 
are not rare. In spite of a superabun- 
dance of imitators, the race of creative 
artists has not yet died out.. There is, 
and always will be, a lively demand for 
them. The greatest manufacturers are 
rivals in enlisting the skill of the great- 
est artists, as well as in supplying the 
demands of the public. Their compe- 





tition begins in the getting together of 
a corps of workers: it ends in the store- 
room. We therefore find many artists 
who once ranked high in their profession 
in France contributing to the reputation 
of England and the elevation of English 
art. It is absurd to speak of the limits 
of the literature that treats of Sévres, of 
Solon and his associates at Stoke, of 
Bracquemond and his confréres at Li- 
moges and Auteuil, of the artists of Deck, 
Lambeth and Worcester, and of those who 
appear bent upon recovering for Japan 
much of her ancient glory. 

The absurdity originated with the mis- 
taken use of the word “mania.” “The 
extraordinary mania for pottery at the 
present time is not peculiar to our age” 
is the opening sentence of a pamphlet 
issued from an English factory, and in 
its peculiarly contradictory language it 
contains the explanation of the whole 
matter. Since the mania is not peculiar 
to our or to any other age, it ceases to be 
extraordinary, and in fact partakes in 
nothing of the character of a popular 
mania properly so called. By mania in 
this sense we understand a temporary 
aberration of sentiment, like that of the 
Dutch when the tulipomania was at its 
height. The ‘mania for pottery” was 
felt centuries ago in Egypt, China, Co- 
rea, Japan, Persia and Greece, and grad- 
ually spread over all the countries of Eu- 
rope. It has, in short, affected the most 
highly - cultivated taste of every people 
with a claim to culture. More than that, 
the charm of the potter’s art has been 
felt by peoples like the ancient Peruvians 
and Mexicans, whose very civilization 
has a barbaric flavor. When the old 
resident of the San Juan Valley smear- 
ed his earthenware with poor colors, or 
the Indian drew with a sharp stick a zig- 
zag line round the neck of his clay ves- 
sel, was he revealing the incipient symp- 
toms of a “mania for pottery""? There 
are, of course, many kinds of mania. 
Any pursuit or pleasure may be so fol- 
lowed that it has all the effect of mad- 
ness. A man may have a craze for old 
paintings, for bronzes, for furniture or for 
one of a thousand other things. Noth- 
ing but possession will satisfy his inor- 
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dinate craving. If pottery be the object 
of his desire, he is unquestionably afflict- 
ed with a “mania for pottery.” But to 
speak of the admiration for a certain 
kind of beauty evinced by every nation 
that has even drawn near the threshold 
of civilization as a mania; to speak 

of the opening of a people's eyes to 

a new kind of beauty as a symp- 

tom of mania; to speak of intel- 

ligent people surrounding them- 
selves in their homes with grace- 

fully- moulded and _beautifully- 
colored porcelain and pottery as 
maniacs,—is itself to exhibit mad- 

ness of another kind. The cera- 

mic art is the oldest and the most 
universally practised of the arts. 

Men admired the works of the pot- 

ter before they had an opportuni- 

ty of admiring either painting or 
sculpture. The taste has not been 
ephemeral. It has lasted from the 
pre-historic age to the present time, 

and the probabilities are that it will 

last until time shall be no more. 

It was dubbed a mania by satirists 

who had more wit than knowledge 
—who knew nothing of Oriental 

art, of Persian and Saracenic fai- 

ence, of the Hispano - Moresque 

and Italian majolica— who had 
probably never heard of Palissy 

or Luca della Robbia—and who 

lived in an age unenlightened by 

such men as Brongniart, Marryat, 

Birch, Jacquemart and Fortnum. 

It is a pity that the application of 

the word should have been per- 
petuated to an age when culture 

has a wider meaning and a broad- 

er basis, and that the admiration 
shared in by unnumbered thou- 

sands for one of many orders of 
beauty should be to-day treated 

in a trifling mood as a whim that will 
pass to-morrow. 

Expositions, as essentially belonging 
to the list of industrial events, are chiefly 
valuable to the observer of modern prog- 
ress and to the student of modern art. 
This was especially the case at Philadel- 
phia. At Paris the glare of the advertise- 
ment of modern wares was toned down 





by a background of the antique, shading 
off into a remote period some thousand 
years before the Christian era. The 
halo that emanated from the Trocadéro 
overspread the colossal structure on the 
Champ de Mars, dulled the glitter of its 


roof of glass and softened the clank of 
its machinery. The effect was empha- 
sized by the introduction into the Expo- 
sition proper of a few cases of Peruvian 
and Mexican pottery, of the magnificent 
collection of the prince of Wales, and of 
a varied selection of Oriental carpets, 
metal-work and pottery contributed by 
Mr. Vincent Robinson of London. But, 
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broadly speaking, the Trocadéro con- 
tained the ancient art—the Exposition 
proper, the modern. Apart from the very 
material addition made by the former to 
the attractiveness of the Exposition, the 
arrangement had a very important effect. 
In the Trocadéro were massed probably 
the richest series of selections from the 
cabinets of private collectors of pottery 
and porcelain and from public museums 
ever brought together into one place. 
The rarest treasures of antiquity were 
laid before the public with a generosity 
beyond all praise. They were so arranged 
that the visitor could traverse the entire 
field of ceramics, could discover the po- 
sition of every country in the history of 
the art, and study in detail the peculiari- 
ties of the forms in which each people has 
sought to give expression to a universal 
sentiment. In one case were shown ex- 
amples of the fine earthenware of Egypt 
—relics of the art, formal and stiff, but 
calmly strong, that flourished along the 
Nile. The countess Dzialynska and M. 
Paravey exhibited a great number of 
vases which illustrated fully the forms 
and decorations of the potters of Greece. 
These were supplemented bya very beau- 
tiful series of Greek rhytons belonging to 
M. Dutuit. The heads in which these 
cups terminated were those of the ox, 
sheep, dog, boar, fox and some other 
animals, admirably modelled, and all 
looking as fresh as if they had left not 
more than a few days previously the 
hands of the decorators, These and a 
great number of terra-cotta figurines suf- 
ficiently revealed the extent and charac- 
ter of the ceramic art of Greece. In the 
Basilewski collection the most notewor- 
thy objects were the Italian majolica, the 
Hispano - Moresque vases and plaques 
and the faiences of Palissy, the latter 
numbering nearly fifty specimens. The 
majolica represented the factories of Fa- 
enza, Caffagiola, Rimini, Gubbio, Urbi- 
no, Deruta and several others. When to 
these are added the specimens of Henri- 
Deux ware, it will be seen that in this 
one collection the progress of the art 
could be followed from its introduction 
by the Moors into Spain down to the es- 
tablishment of a national art in France. 





A score of other collectors sent pieces of 
Palissy ware, and the barons Alphonse 
and Gustav Rothschild filled an entire 
case with the faiences of Palissy and 
Oiron. M. Dutuit, M. Bardini, M. Ga- 
vet and M. Piot were among the con- 
tributors of works of the Robbia family, 
and M. Fau, the barons Seilliére and the 
barons Rothschild showed numerous ex- 
cellent pieces of majolica from the more 
famous workshops of Italy. The faiences 
of Rouen, Nevers, Moustiers, St. Amand 
and Delft, the porcelains of Sévres, St. 
Cloud, Chelsea, Menecy and Chantilly, 
were among the examples of celebrated 
European fabrics sent in from a host of 
private collections and a number of mu- 
seums to swell the long list of art-works 
displayed in the Trocadéro. 

Eastern art was represented by Chi- 
nese, Japanese and Corean porcelains 
and pottery, Persian, Hispano-Arabian, 
Sicilian, Armenian faiences, and those 
of Damascus and Rhodes. These were 
shown by MM. F. Davis of London, De 
Liesville, Gasnault, Bing, Taigny, Poi- 
ret, Bischoffsheim and others. Although 
there were no labels or catalogue—noth- 
ing but a guide of the most general de- 
scription—such an array of Oriental col- 
ors and forms must have revealed to the 
most listless passer-by the secret of the 
fascination of the ceramics of the East. 
M. Vial was singular in affixing descrip- . 
tive labels to his Japanese pieces, and it 
will be a matter of lasting regret to many 
that his course was not followed by other 
collectors. But even without such assist- 
ance the richness of the display made it 
possible for every observer to appreciate 
the wealth of Oriental coloring and to 
understand the principles underlying the 
decorative art of the East. It was better 
than reading many books to see the vases 
of all the Chinese families — the Green, 
the Rose, the Chrysanthemo - Peonian ; 
to look into the old turquoise, the violet, 
the darker shades of blue; to wonder at 
the old crackle, the reticulated porcelain, 
the body-greén, the bright yellow— 


Light yellow leaves with spots and stains 
Of violet and of crimson dye, 
Or tender azure of a sky 

Just washed by gentle April rains, 
And beautiful with celadon. 











Near the old Satsuma were several 
pieces of porcelain that must have been 
amongst the earliest productions of the 
native porcelain-makers of Japan. Turn- 
ing westward to Persia, the enumeration 
given above will show that it was pos- 
sible to follow the art from that country 
throughout its diffu- 
sion westward until it 
reached Spain. There 
was a regularly - pro- 
gressive series from 
the Persian plaques of 
MM. Schefer, Delort 
de Gléon and others to 
the Hispano- Arabian 
vase of Baron Roths- 
child and the plaque 
of M. Fortuny. Tiles 
and plaques of blue 
or green, or of these 
colors mingled with 
flowers of red, told the 
whole story of Mussul- 
man art, and in the 
liquid softness of their 
colors explained the 
ceaseless efforts of 
modern artists to re- 
store their beauty to 
the practice of the art. 
A hint is here convey- 
ed of one important 
result, referred to 
above, of the exhibi- 
tion in the Trocadéro. 
The manufacturers of 
the present day busy 
themselves to a great 

extent in probing the 
secrets of Eastern pot- 
ters, and when they 
shall have equalled 
the pellucid colors of 
China, and secured 
that peculiar effect seen upon Persian and 
Saracenic faience by which the pigments 
seem to float in the glaze, a new era will 
open in modern art. Others follow the 
models presented by the potters of early 
Italy, of Greece, of France, Germany and 
England. They copy everything that is 
old, irrespective of its artistic qualities, 
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taching to the original will attach to the 
copy, and that the admiration kindled 
by the one will be reawakened by the 
other. It will, therefore, be seen that 
the Trocadéro served the purpose of a 
book of reference for deciding the ques- 
tion of the originality of the work shown 


OLD SEVRES BISCUIT. 








under the delusion that the interest at- 


in the building on the Champ de Mars. 
A comparative analysis of the latter will, 
it is believed, be found interesting, even 
if it is not always pleasant to the modern 
manufacturer, whose efforts are, as a rule, 
ostensibly directed to the gratification of 
the public thirst for novelty. 

One of the French exhibitors of faience 
complains of the fickleness of the public. 
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“Itis not,” he says, “content merely with 
beautiful things: it must have others that 
are more beautiful, its appetite growing 
faster than it can be fed. The novelty 
of to-day is not enough : it longs for the 
novelty of to-morrow. ‘By order of the 
public’ it is necessary to make something 
new, always something new, and the ar- 
tist and the manufacturer ransack their 
brains and put forth their best efforts: 
‘Master, behold! Are you content?’— 
‘Make something new,’ replies the pub- 
lic, and goes on repeating the order with- 
out ceasing.” 

It is perhaps a little singular that the 


DECK FAIENCE PLATE. 


complainant should be himself an im- 
itator—not of the potters of antiquity, but 
—of a contemporary. The others who 
are engaged in France in the same work 
of imitation are turning their efforts in 
nearly every direction. The widespread 
taste for Oriental art has induced many 
to look to China, Japan and Persia for 
models. But the difficulties to be en- 
countered in such a path deterred many 
from attempting to cope with them, and 
these, falling to a lower plane of imita- 
tion, have contented themselves with re- 
producing forms that originated among 
the porcelain-makers of Dresden, Chel- 








sea and other places, and with copying 
the majolica of Italy or the wares both 
early and contemporary of their own 
country. There is here ground for a 
classification of the magnificent display 
made in the French section into original 
works, including those which appear as ev- 
idences of the respective manufacturers’ 
successes in transferring to their palettes 
the colors of the Orient ; copies of mod- 
ern work; and copies of the older cele- 
brated wares of Europe. 

The national factory of Sévres enjoy- 
ed a place of honor in the grand vesti- 
bule of the building, and the imposing 

character of the display 
fairly entitles it to the pre- 
cedence among modern 
fabriques. The grandiose 
dimensions of many of the 
vases, their great number, 
their handsome mountings 
and their beautiful colors 
rendered the exhibit in its 
costly magnificence not 
unworthy of the reputation 
of Sévres. The best of the 
colors were a deep marble 
blue, turquoise, yellow, soft 
gray, dull green, a very 
soft and clear pale yellow, 
‘and a pink. The decora- 
tions and combinations of 
material were in many in- 
stances peculiar to the na- 
tional workshop. Among 
the most artistic and most 
richly decorative of the 
smaller vases were one 
with blue flowers lined with black laid — 
upon a ground of graved gold, and an- 
other, to match ‘it, in which the colors 
were reversed, the ground being blue 
and the flowers darker blue and gold. 
A third approached in form the Chi- 
nese /ancelle, and was decorated with 
leaves and insects in deep blue touched 
with gold laid upon a ground of graved 
white. The effect thus secured was very 
striking. Figures painted in Jdée-sur- 
pate appeared upon many pieces both 
large and small, but in most of the for- 
mer lost the transparency that is one of 
the charms of this kind of work. The 
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fact is probably to be attributed to the 
thickness of the paste-pigment render- 
ed necessary by the size of the figures. 
An example of pate-sur-pate was an 
elongated amphora set in a mounting of 
brass, with a nude figure painted upon, 
and seen in strong relief against, a dark 
and very brilliant ground. Another vase 
of mottled bluish-gray was set in a heavy 
metal stand, and had a circlet of the same 
round its neck. On the upper part of the 
body were two figures, one on either side, 
and between them two festoons of flow- 
ers and leaves were 

crossed. The figures - 

and wreaths were 

both in white bis- 

cuit. A large case 

of smaller pieces 

contained several 

very good speci- 

mens of reticulated 

porcelain and 

grains-of-rice work, 

both in well-known 

Chinese and other 

patterns, and also a 

number of groups 

and statuettes in bis- 

cuit. When to these 

are added a few ex- 

amples of table-ser- 

vices, a sufficiently 

‘clear idea will have 

been conveyed of the 

scope of the Sévres 

exhibit, and of the 

manner in which M. 

Robert is employing 

the resources of the 

national establishment. With its excep- 
tional advantages, and its freedom from 
the necessity of entering into active com- 
petition, it can venture upon works and 
carry out designs that entitle it to the rank 
of the first factory in Europe. 

The rest of the French exhibits were 
widely scattered. A vase by Deck after 
the style of the Alhambra occupied a 
central position in a sade otherwise fill- 
ed with the works of decorators, design- 
ers, enamellers and workers in terra-cot- 
ta. The latter, as a class, was excellent, 
and in every respect—the fineness of the 


paste, the finish and the originality of the 
designs—might have been studied to great 
advantage by American workers in the 
same material. Reduced copies of fa- 
mous antiques formed a small minority 
of the whole. One very significant piece 
was the bust of a young girl, Alsace, 
holding to her basom a scroll bearing 
the word “France."” Madame Cahours 
and MM. J. C. Laroche, Carpeaux and 
Barthe were among the exhibitors. Upon 
a pedestal near by stood one of the most 








remarkable works of its class in the Ex- 


DECK FAIENCE PLAQUE. 


position—a faience statue of Henry IV., 
by Deck. It has, since the Exposition 
closed, been sent to Italy; and while 
deserving all admiration for the mod- 
elling and as an example of successful 
contention with the difficulties—which 
in its case must have been extreme— 
of coloring, glazing and firing, it was 
not a work that many will care to have 
repeated. In the central vestibule, and 
adjoining each other, were two large 
tile-pieces, one by Deck, the other by 
Boulenger, both so broken up by the 
masonry of the wall into which they 
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were built that their effect was totally 
destroyed. One could do little more 
than admire the beauty of the colors 
and attempt to construct the design out 
of its detached fragments. 

M. Th. Deck is amongst those who, 
while largely influenced by the Orien- 
tal, and attempting at times to reproduce 
bothcolorsand decorations, has never lost 
sight of the fact that true art is original. 
His palette has, after long and assiduous 
experiments, been enriched with many 
colors closely resembling those of the East 
—the Rhodian red and the soft blues and 





HAVILAND PORCELAIN. 


greens of Persia. Histurquoise, dark blue, 
violet, gray, and a dull green are all beau- 
tiful and are admirably handled. Several 
ribbed and graved turquoise pieces were 
‘deep, clear and gracefully moulded. When 
it is said that his plaques after the Persian 
were by far the best in the Exposition, a 
bare fact is stated, but they were in point 
of art far below those in which the same 
pigments were used in working out his 
own designs. This is said after vividly 
recalling the Persian pottery shown in 
the Trocadéro. There was one: small 


plaque, with a ground of turquoise and 
decorated with a freely-arranged bunch 
of cereals, poppies and daisies, that to an 
artist was worth all the “ Persian ’’ ware 
A pheasant plaque was 


on exhibition. 








another specimen of brilliant and rich 
coloring, and all the portrait plaques 
were very soft in tone and finely tinted. 
All Deck’s works are faience. - 
The Haviland faience has called into 
existence a great number of imitators, 
none of whom approach the original. 
Laurin, who shared in the discovery of 
the Haviland process, showed a number 
of good plaques, but his vases were dec- 
orated in styles that were comparatively 
harsh and cold, the floral ornamentation 
appearing particularly hard in outline 
upon darkly-colored grounds. The first 
of the imitators were the manu- 
facturers of Gien. They exhib- 
ited one vase by Felix Lafond 
—whose mark appears upon 
many of the Haviland pieces— 
decorated with a female -figure 
upon a monotonous and cold 
ground. These were followed 
by Schopin of Montigny, Jules 
Houry, Lefront of Fontaine- 
bleau, Ch. Houry and several 
others, whose imitations, though 
very weak as a whole, probably 
supply in part the demand for a 
style the excellence of which first 
made it fashionable. We might 
sum up in one example — the 
rural scenes of Ch. Houry—all 
the works of those who have 
adopted this method. The de- 
‘ signs are very often good, and 
always better than the execu- 
tion. The colors are daubed upon the 
grounds, and the figures are seldom 
otherwise than distorted. Trees appear 
to be pasted upon the skies. There is 
no softness of shading, and when the 
artist attempts a graduation of tints he 
at once involves himself in a haziness 
of outline. Of the faience exhibited by 
Haviland & Co. of Limoges and Auteuil 
it is only necessary here to mention a 
new kind of decoration and a new qual- 
ity with a warm creamy paste. There 
were several examples of their original 
faience, which was first brought under 
the notice of Americans in the pages of 
this Magazine, and these were marked 
by all the strength and beauty of color- 
ing which first attracted attention to what 
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has proved to be the greatest contribution 
to the ceramic art of the present day.* 
The new faience is decorated in a style 
somewhat similar to the flat-painting of 
the older ware. The beauty of the col- 
ors is greatly enhanced by the rich body- 
tint. The new method referred to of 
decorating the original ware is by means 
of figures separately modelled, attached 
to the surface of the pieces and left un- 
glazed. The Haviland porcelain show- 
ed in only one instance—a series of plates 
decorated with scenes treated in the Jap- 
anese style —a tendency toward falling 
in with the popular demand for Oriental 
art. With this exception the decorative 
designs and forms were original, and in 
this respect the exhibit was, in all the 
varieties of ware, without an equal in 
the Exposition. Amongst the more re- 
markable works were a faience tile-piece 
by Madame Bracquemond, a porcelain 
service decorated with flowers by Pallan- 
dre, and a charming little vase of cream 
faience, with itstop and bottom encased in 
a netting of blue and the body sparingly 
ornamented with flowers. Of the other 
exhibitors from Limoges, Demartial Ta- 
landier had several decorated services ; 
L. Sazerat showed pate - sur - pate and 
lustred porcelain (forcelaine nacrée) ; 
J. Pouyat also showed pite - sur - pate 
decoration and a number of services of 
fine translucent paste; Gibus & Redow, 
well known by their works in pate-sur- 
pate, exhibited some excellent speci- 
mens with the figures upon chocolate 
panels reserved in a ground of blue. 
It was, in fact, by its pate-sur-pate dec- 
orations that, outside of the Haviland 
exhibit, Limoges was chiefly represent- 
ed at Paris. 

Of those who have most closely fol- 
lowed Eastern art the precedence must 
be given to E. Collinot? whose display 
was tastefully combined with tapestries 
in recesses at the four corners of a pa- 
vilion. As a rule, this faience lacks the 
warmth of that of Japan, upon which a 


* It is a singular fact, and one not to be lost sight 
of in forming or strengthening an opinion, that while 
the house of Haviland was at Philadelphia entirely 
overlooked by the judges in drawing up their honor 
list, it was at Paris awarded a gold medal and the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor. 
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great deal of it is modelled. The flower- 
painting upon some of the buff vases was . 
highly creditable, but so long as the fac- 
tories of Satsuma and Kioto are busy 
turning out the original for the delec- 
tation of Western barbarians, it must 
remain a mystery as to what portion of 





JAPANESE PORCELAIN. 


the demand is met by French imitations. 
No account is here taken of the immeas- 
urable superiority of the Eastern work. 
Collinot’s “ Persian ’’ plaques are far re- 
moved from those seen in the Indian 
Pavilion or the Trocadéro. With the ex- 
ception of the red, the colors are hard, 
and nothing more than an imperfect 
idea is conveyed of Mohammedan ar- 
rangement. M. Collinot does not hesi- 
tate to decorate faience in patterns tak- 
en from the blue-and-white porcelain of 
China, nor to make kylins in turquoise 
and violet faience like those in porcelain 
brought from the East. As showing the 
condition of the art in France, the fol- 
lowing exhibitors may be added to the 
list of imitators: Barbizet /#/s, of the “ fa- 
brique de poterie de luxe et d'art ( genre 
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Bernard Palissy),” has apparently no in- 
tention of ever attempting anything but 
the production of Palissy ware, and who 
is kept in countenance by Pull of Paris, 
who also makes Della-Robbia and Hen- 
ri-Deux ware, and by Avisseau of Tours, 
who made a small exhibit of Palissy and 
Henri-Deux ware; Léon Barreau of Pa- 
ris restricts himself to porcelaine tendre, 
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in imitation of old Sévres, Chelsea, etc. ; 
Vion & Baury make a specialty of Dres- 
den styles in statuettes and raised flowers; 
E. Clauss of Paris ranges freely over the 
field presented by Sévres, Dresden, Chi- 
na and Japan; Thibault of Blois affects 
chiefly the old Italian, and isaccompanied 
by Montignon of Nevers and by the Fai- 
encerie de Gien, whence are also issued 
vases and plaques in the Japanese and 
Persian styles respectively, andsome won- 
derfully well-drawn and colored plaques; 
F. Goidau of Paris imitates Eastern and 
French wares in the most unprejudiced 





manner; Majarille of Nancy follows the 
Chinese, Japanese and Saxon; Brianchon 
showed a few pieces of Palissy ware, but 
continues to retain as his distinctive prod- 
uct the Jorcelaines nacrées that attracted 
a great deal of attention at Philadelphia. 
The list might be lengthened, but will 
probably be considered long enough to 
show that, high as France stands in art, 
it has also produced an abundance of 
workmen who are perfectly satisfied with 
borrowing from neighboring nations and 
from each other. 

Sarreguemines, Longwy, Blois, Creil, 
Bordeaux and Nancy were all represent- 
ed, but Barluet & Co. of Creil, D’Huart 
Jreres of Longwy, and Ulysse of Blois 
alone appeared to be progressive. Op- 
tal Milet and Clément Massier of Sévres 
showed some very fine colors qn faience, 
and of the other exhibitors the most 
prominent were Boulenger & Co. of 
Choisy-le-Roi, and Pilliouyt & Co. The 
porcelains of the latter are not all orig- 
inal, but the beauty of the colors and 
shapes, and the admirable finish of such 
pieces as a “ grains-of-rice ” jar with star- 
shaped incisions, made the corner they 
occupied exceptionally attractive. Bou- 
lenger’s faience was amongst the most 
artistic in the Exposition, and showed a 
wonderful mastery of technique. 

From Russia there came a few speci- 
mens of faience in Italian styles, and a 
few of the stoves of which Northern na- 
tions make a specialty. The best were 
shown by Sweden. To Rosstrand also 
the Exposition was indebted for an ex- 
hibit of earthenware in the styles and 
shapes which it has made its own— 
round hooped vessels with flowers and 
in high relief. Norway contributed only 
a few terra-cottas painted in oil; and when 
it is said that Denmark was represented 
by Ipsen and Wendrich, it need hardly 
be added that it was there one found in 
modern dress the ancient forms of Greece. 
By a singular coincidence, the sections 
allotted to Denmark and Greece were 
side by side. One could step from the 
latter, where nothing was seen to remind 
us of the amphora, kylix, oinochce and 
hydria, into Denmark, and there find 
them piled up in abundance—a pyramid 
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of classical art. Surely it was pardonable 
to regret that the pottery of Greece did 
not appear in Greece, and that the skill 
of her prime had passed so utterly away 
to a distant stranger that she was left 
unrepresented in the art she once made 
her own. The Royal Porcelain Factory 
of Copenhagen made an exceedingly in- 
teresting exhibit of its old products, dat- 
ing from 1785 to 1795, or between ten 
and twenty years after the time when 
the works were taken in hand by the 
government. 

Italy has no longer an original 
ceramic art. It showed nothing but 
Doecia copies of Capo-di-Monte por- 
celain, and an abundance of imita- 
tions of Robbia ware and of old ma- 
jolica. The Castellanis of Rome are 
amongst those who are helping the 
noble Ginoris to flood the world with 
copies of the wares that made Italy 
famous. Spain also rests inactive. 
Of Austria the most important thing 
to be recorded is that at Vienna is 
still perpetuated the decoration of 
porcelain with heavily - gilded bor- 
ders and paintings of classical 
scenes. Boch /véres, the Belgian pot- 
ters, displayed a quantity of blue and 
white faience in the styles of Delft, 
and M. Delin of Brussels showed a 
number of rather curious than at- 
tractive plaques and vases. 

The Orient was represented by 
China and Japan. Upon a contem- 
plative observer the section of the 
former could have had none other ° 
than a saddening effect, so wide was 
the chasm dividing the China of the 
Trocadéro from that of the Champ 
de Mars. One single vase may be 
referred to as affording an exhaustive 
commentary upon Chinese art. It was 
painted in blue, the color in which the 
Chinese worked some of their greatest 
wonders, but the tint was neither that 
“of the sky after rain ” nor turquoise nor 
Nankin, and the figures in the panels 
were mere blotches of thick, dull color. 
Upon Japan rests the burden of main- 
taining the prestige of the potters of the 
far East. From Satsuma came an abun- 
dance of the buff faience profusely dec- 








orated with flowers which it has made for 
nearly three hundred years. The deco- 
rators of Arita sent some wonderful por- 
celain painted with all kinds of subjects, 
from landscapes and birds to diabolical 
monsters. Ota sent the most remarkable 
specimens of skilful modelling in the Ex- 
position—vases in coarse paste with crabs 
true to the life crawling over the body, 
and one pair of wicker-work jars of a 


WORCESTER ‘‘KERAMOS” VASE. 


brown color decorated with a vine-branch 
with withered and changing leaves. So 
perfect was the resemblance to willow 
baskets that many were deluded into the 
belief that these jars were the crates in 
which some of the faience had been pack- 
ed. The porcelain of Kaga was rich with 
red and gold, and from the same centre 
came the most perfect representative of 
the Japanese devil, a terrible being of 
most ferocious aspect, with his hair in 
a storm—a Japanese version of the Apol- 
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lyon of John Bunyan. Lastly, there may 
be mentioned a pair of vases from Tokio 
decorated with fishes swimming in swift- 
ly-running water splashed with drops of 
white enamel. The last was a marvel- 
lous example of the suggestive style of 
painting peculiar to Japan. 

The British section shared with the 
French and Japanese the admiration 
due to living art—living, as opposed to 
that given up to exhuming the dead. 
There were twenty-eight exhibitors. 
The Mintons of Stoke make Palissy 
ware, Satsuma, Indian, Henri- Deux 
and Persian ware, and in the course of 
their experiments with these things have 
discovered several very fine colors and 
developed a great deal of skill. Solon’s 
pate-sur-pate was shown in a splendid 
array of vases. and plaques that were 
without exception the best specimens of 
this style in the Exposition. The stall of 
the Royal Worcester Works was distin- 
guished by a pair of “ Keramos’”’ vases, 
a kind of anticipatory illustration of Mr. 
Longfellow’s poem. The decoration con- 
sists of heads of famous artists on the 
handles, and, in panel recesses, groups 
representing the processes of throwing, 
modelling, painting and firing. The de- 
sign is, to say the least, unique, and it is 
admirably carried out. The Worcester 
exhibit was both imposing and pleasing, 
and although Japanese art appears to have 
a strong attraction for the decorators of 
the Royal Works, some of the best pieces 
were original. The Wedgwoods appear- 
ed with a number of copies of the works— 
including the Portland Vase—associated 
with the names of the founder of the firm 
and of Flaxman. The best of the Cope- 
land pieces were an open-work service, 
a small jewelled set and a few examples 





of their parian. The exhibit was small, 
and did not fully represent the produc- 
tions of the factory, but it was well se- 
lected, and calculated to maintain a rep- 
utation that is amongst the first in Eng- 
land. Outside of the firms mentioned, 
and until we reach Mr. Doulton, there 
was a vast space given up to what was 
possibly very good work in the manu- 
facturers’ sense—good tiles, earthenware 
and domestic porcelain—but hopelessly 
mediocre in point of taste. The great 
Lambeth workshop is becoming greater 
year by year. The Doulton ware is more 
thoroughly original both in body, color 
and design, and the Lambeth faience is 
less cold, than when it was seen at Phil- 
adelphia. The ground colors are richer 
and warmer, and the ornamentation is 
more freely disposed. A novel method 
of decoration consists of faience pite- 
sur-pate. A fountain which stood in the 
Street of Nations was in every way re- 
markable as an example of careful work- 
manship and of design, the expressive- 
ness of which consisted in the elabora- 
tion of individually suggestive details. 
Mr. Tinworth also showed a number 
of the terra-cotta tablets by which he is 
widely known or remembered in Amer- 
ica. The Doulton exhibit was one of the 
few at which ohne was never tempted to 
revert to any of the treasures arrayed in 
the Trocadéro. 

A survey of the whole field shows some 
curious things: England and France hes- 
itating between originality and imitation ; 
Palissy retarding the development of the 
national art he helped to create; Italy 
aping the manners of its own youth; 
China rapidly nearing dissolution; and 
modern Japan rising upon the ruins of 
old Japan. JENNIE J. YOUNG. 
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I 


ONSIEUR PAMPALON had no 

care: that was the trouble—a sol- 
itary case in the world, I’m afraid. As 
for Dodé—well, you couldn't call her a 
care. To be sure, she was of a mar- 
riageable age, turned eighteen, with the 
tenderest of little hearts and a face like 
the sunniest of peaches. As for Ma- 
dame Pampalon—the idea of calling 
her a care! 

So, you see, monsieur had no care: 
that, I repeat, was the trouble. He 
would go out of his way to make him- 
self miserable, and, finding everything 
as it should be, content might have 
been his; but no! Internally, he was 
disappointed at the turn of affairs, and 
would grumble because he had nothing 
to grumble about. 

Monsieur had been in a confection- 
ery business of the most magnificent di- 
mensions—so unlimited that it embraced 
all the varieties of dainty boxes and bags 
and flowers and fancy papers with which 
Parisian candy is generally decorated to 
tempt a morally weak world. Being can- 
dies, you would naturally imagine a dain- 
ty little shop, at whose contents you could 
gaze with varied emotions and then buy 
a franc’s worth. Don’t flatter yourself: 
you could never buy a franc’s worth in 
monsieur’s warehouses. The business 
was wholesale, fearfully wholesale — 
mountains of sweet mottoes, forests of 
garlands, oceans of liqueur dons-dons ; 
and over all a multitude of young gen- 
tlemen kept guard who were devoted to 
the confectionery business. 

Monsieur’s warehouses stood in the 
midst of Old Paris. You reached them 
through a labyrinth of narrow streets, 
above which the tall windowed houses 
towered in a fashion that kept out very 
much sunlight and all fresh air. You 
crossed a small courtyard, and then it 
would flash on you that you were irre- 
vocably lost unless some one came to 
your aid; for the three small doors that 





opened into the courtyard, the tall, nar- 
row windows, with. their iron shutters, 
were deserted. So you wandered in at the 
first door like a stray sheep, and looked 
in bewildered wonder at the pasteboard 
boxes heaped to the ceiling, out of whose 
shallow recesses ornaments and devices 
of every kind peeped at you in satiating 
profusion. Fate propitious, you would 
by this time be rescued, perhaps, by a 
gentleman in a paper cap and white gar- 
ments, who would politely give you the 
clew to the labyrinth, and so lead you to 
M. Pampalon’s presence in a dim count- 
ing-room, very dusty and very full of 
samples of candy and fly-speckled flow- 
ers of some bygone fashion. 

M. Pampalon had a way of rising and 
holding out his fat hands with their palms 
up in a deprecatory manner, a mute ask- 
ing what your pleasure might be. He 
was very short and very fat, with a large, 
smoothly - shaven face surmounted by a 
thick crop of short and stiff gray hair. I 
think you would notice his ears first : if 
not, his gray eyes, with their heavy, mel- 
ancholy lids, would be sure to draw your 
notice. The nose was blunt and large, 
and the mouth, with drooping, melan- 
choly corners, was moved by the same 
machinery as the melancholy eyelids. 

M. Pampalon was born with a natural 
pity for himself, in which nothing in his 
career had ever justified him. As a boy 
he was affected to tears by his virtuous 
school-record: at the age of fifty his eyes 
would become dim as he gave a sou to 
a cripple, not owing to his sorrow at mis- 
fortune, but because he was moved at his 
own philanthropy. He had, besides, a 
strong tendency to look at the dark side 
of matters; in which, again, he was not 
justified, for if ever a man was controlled 
by the most blind and stupid of good luck, 
Pampalon was that man. So true was 
this that a saying went about among his 
neighbors, “ La chance 4 Pampalon,” in 
which everybody concurred but himself. 

Madanie Pampalon was short and 
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broad, like her husband. While his, 
however, was a flabby stoutness, hers 
was good and solid, and there was not 
a fraction of melancholy in her bright 
black eyes. Her glossy black hair was 
laid in smooth bands close to her face: 
the features were of that coarser type 
often seen among French women of the 
middle class. That madame had a fine 
dark line across her upper lip is a mat- 
ter of course, besides being very proud 
of her feet and lifting her starched and 
silken petticoats to a height not abso- 
lutely required by the condition of the 
road. Madame had been a pretty shop- 
girl before she became monsieur’s wife, 
and her loyal soul never forgot that he 
had raised her from that condition to 
be the ruler of a most desirable country 
mansion within two leagues of Paris. 

On Saturday afternoons, about three 
o'clock, madame appeared at the ware- 
rooms gorgeous in her finest attire, fol- 
lowed by the Peach, who cast down her 
brown eyes and blushed crimson when- 
ever a stray clerk made his appearance. 
There was a curious sympathy between 
father and daughter. She understood 
him when her mother failed in spite of 
twenty-odd years of married life. M. 
Pampalon rarely surprised this young phi- 
losopher, and though he was affectionate 
by little paroxysms, Mademoiselle Dodé 
was always ready to meet him halfway. 
Though she loyally defended her moth- 
er when family skirmishes obliged her to 
give up neutrality, still in her little heart 
she felt for her father and praised him 
and spoilt him, setting him up for a 
stubby, wayward, outwardly unattractive 
idol which she worshipped blindly and 
unswervingly. These were the two kind 
fairies who rescued M. Pampalon from 
his sugar-coated chains, and bore him 
off, melancholy but resigned, to the de- 
sirable country mansion. 

Monsieur Pampalon did not confine 
his self-pity to his own bosom: he was 
no silent martyr. A faithful audience of 
two admired him and deplored him, and 
would have henpecked in the usual in- 
nocent, feminine fashion had not this 
husband and father, in the midst of their 
cooing, always said to himself, ‘Why do 











they pity me? I know I suffer, I know 


that I am miserable, but there’s some- 
thing back of this: they're too tender 
by half. I'll watch.” 

By which you will see that the good 
man was a hypochondriac of the deep- 
est dye, and, having been on a self-im- 
posed and jealous watch all his married 
life, was unspeakably disgusted at its 
utter futility. There was, too, a fiction 
in his mind of the fearful sacrifices he 
was making for his family. He believed 


that not a man in the world worked as. 


he did: he used to cast it at his wife and 
daughter, as if to bid these unfeeling ty- 
rants reflect before they goaded him too 
far. So, of an evening he would come 
up from Paris on the top of the omni- 
bus smoking a cigar and talking politics 
with a chance neighbor, quite forgetful 
of his griefs till, coming in sight of the 
desirable country mansion, he sudden- 
ly returned to his normal condition and 
appeared crushed and care-worn before 
his wife and the Peach. Not that M. 
Pampalon was an actor. Dear me! no: 
it was his misfortune, not his fault. 
Among other peculiarities, the dear 
man revelled in the prospect of old 
age: you see, it gave him another rea- 
son for self-commiseration. He had a 
way of hinting at his years which made 
Methuselah a rollicking young blade in 
comparison. That he was a devoted pa- 
triot was a matter of course. He read all 
the newspapers, beginning with the ad- 
vertisements. He had often during the 
siege of Paris threatened to enlist, and 
had gone so far as to describe to his. 
harrowed listeners, with tears in his. 
eyes, how he would like to be buried 
should he fall for his country—as be- 
came a soldier anda Frenchman. But 
he never enlisted. However, these sen- 
timents gave him a right to be blood- 
thirsty, implacable and eloquent on the: 
duties of a patriot. Really, it was ter- 


rible to hear him hold forth after dinner 
over a cigar and a cup of coffee. It made 


his hearers’ blood run cold, and madame: 
was heartily glad that a man of such reck- 
less courage should not be in the midst 
of carnage. 


Said M. Pampalon to madame one- 
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evening, as they sat on the. veranda, 
and monsieur was gloomily heaping 
up a pile of that day’s miseries: “I am 
growing old. There comes a time in a 
man’s life, after he has worked like a 
cart-horse "—with a faltering voice and 
a look of silent reproof at his wife— 
“there comes a time when he too would 
like to enjoy something of life.” 

“Well, papa ’’—she always called him 
papa—why don’t you sell out the busi- 
ness ?”” 

“*Sell out the business!’’’ monsieur 
echoed with much contempt. ‘Much 
you women know! Sell it? Who'd buy 
itinsuchtimesas these? Sellit, indeed!” 

“What else to do, papa ?” 

“No, there’s no hope for me. I shall 
have to grind and wear my life out in 
the usual way. Had you been econom- 
ical—” with rising wrath. 

“Papa! papa!’’ madame interrupted 
with good-natured decision, “you must 
keep out of my household expenses. 
You always look on the dark side of 
matters, and I know we are econom- 
ical enough.” 

“Dear little papa!’’ said a clear, be- 
seeching young voice, and a soft small 
hand caught him right under his fat 
chin. “Yes, dear little papa, do sell out 
that tiresome business, and then you'll 
never have to work any more, and we 
shall all live happily ever afterward, like 
the people in stories.” 

“Dodé, be quiet! You're too young 
even to listen to such matters.” So mon- 
sieur established family discipline. 

Dodé—whose real name was Rose— 
retired into a corner and pouted most 
bewitchingly, but after a moment, a feel- 
ing of her extreme age coming to her res- 
cue—a trait inherited from her father— 
“After all, I’m eighteen,” she thought 
triumphantly, ‘When a person’s eigh- 
teen it doesn’t take very long to grow 
old.” Which is a lamentable but a very 
true fact. 

Pampalon’s blind luck following him, 
hecame from Paris one day and told his 
wife, ina melancholy fashion, that he had 
an offer for the business. He declared 
that he felt as if he were breaking down, 
and he considered it his duty to preserve 
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himself to them. In short, he had con- 
cluded the bargain. However, he did 
not mention that the offer was so bril- 
liant that it was a subject of nine days’ 
wonder among his business friends. Ma- 
dame and Dodé having been called upon 
to admire such self-sacrifice, Monsieur 
Pampalon took off his coat, and, com- 
manding Dodé to fetch a spade, took 
that implement and began digging about 
in the dirt, feeling, unconsciously, like 
Cincinnatus of old; thus letting the world 
know in a figurative way that he meant to 
devote the rest of his existence to peace- 
ful agricultural pursuits. 


II. 


M. Pampalon’s desirable country-seat 
was situated in Ligny, that charming sub- 
urb of Paris where Arcadian bliss is tuned 
to the keynote of Parisian bourgeois lux- 
ury—where the honest French republican 
turns his back on the city and lives in the 
contemplation of ripening apricots. 

Perhaps there was a sameness in the 
houses, which were mostly of a chocolate 
color,. with a mansard roof, a veranda in 
front, and under the veranda a hammock. 
Each house stood in the centre of a little 
garden, and each garden was cut up into 
quaint little flower-beds, whose flowers 
even put their inquisitive heads out of 
the fence-palings and became pale with 
the dust of the highway, where the om- 
nibus used to rattle by every hour, kindly 
leaving each resident of Ligny at his own 
door. 

The Pampalons wereat breakfast. The 
dining-room was one of those cozy rooms 
where it is a sin not to be comfortable. 
It was not a large room, but two great 
French windows opened on the veranda, 
letting in the concentrated freshness and 
fragrance of a summer’s morning. It was 
already quite late, for M. Pampalon, in 
spite of his agricultural pursuits, had 
overslept himself. He was reading the 
morning paper, and had just come out of 
its depths to ask for a second cup of cof- 
fee from madame, who sat, smooth and 
dark and neat, behind the coffee-urn. 

Monsieur was cross, and he eyed his 
wife with a great deal of slumbering 
conjugal wrath. “There, now! you're 
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putting too much water in that coffee,” 
he exclaimed peevishly. “You know I 
hate dish-water, and I won't drink it.” 

“Papa, you are growing near-sighted,” 
madameanswered, unmoved: “don't you 
see this is milk ?”’ 

“It’s all the same,’’ monsieur mutter- 
ed, foiled. 

“If it is all the same, we had better 
buy a pump instead of a cow—it’s much 
cheaper,’ madame remarked calmly as 
her husband growled himself back into 
his paper, while Dodé, who sat between 
them, smothered an untimely laugh by 
hiding her saucy little nose in the depths 
of a pocket-handkerchief: this left the 
world a vision of a great coil of chest- 
nut hair lying low on a white neck. 

There is no knowing what monsieur 
might have done at such a lack of feel- 
ing in his daughter if he had not start- 
ed up violently, crying to madame in 
intense excitement, “Madame, com- 
mand yourself!” 

“In Heaven's name, what is the mat- 
ter?’ she cried in consternation, while 
Dodé had grown pale with fright. 

“The matter is,”” monsieur began with 
exasperating slowness —“ the matter is 
that we are beggars: the Russian Na- 
tional Railway bonds, in which I have 
invested the greater part of my money, 
have fallen to absolutely nothing. I told 
you so! I knew how it would end!” 
monsieur cried with a great groan, and 
groped his distracted way again to the 
alarming piece of news. All at once 
there succeeded an embarrassed pause, 
and monsieur raised his paper and cough- 
ed behind it fiercely, yet apologetically. 

“I suppose you have made a mis- 
take?’ madame said with some iciness, 
for she knew her husband's familiar 
ways. 

“The fact is, my dear,” monsieur said, 
emerging from his paper quite subdued, 
“I read ‘Russian National Railway 
bonds,’ and, looking to see their value, 
I accidentally followed the line which led 
to figures relating to the bonds of some 
place in the United States of America.” 

Madame rose and went toward the 
open window: she had quite lost her 
appetite for breakfast. Mademoiselle 
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Dodé played with her coffee-cup, but 
had her young ears unconsciously very 
wide open, for, hearing a faint sound in 
the distance, she cried, “ The coach is 
coming!’’ and ran to the window. 
The family Pampalon, reunited by a 
common excitement, buried the hatch- 
et and stood on the veranda to see the 
omnibus pass. Instead of galloping on 
furiously, as it had done ever since M. 


Pampalon retired from business, it stop- . 


ped before the door. There was a letting 
down of steps, a banging of doors, the 
creak of a gravel-walk: then a jovial 
voice cried to M. Pampalon in execrable 
French, ‘“‘ How are you, old fellow?” the 
question being followed by a vigorous 
slap on the shoulder which made the 
wretched victim jump spasmodically. 

“ Karl!" faltered Monsieur Pampalon, 
“ why—” 

“Surprised, are you?” Karl said un- 
concernedly. “Didn't you get my let- 
ter? Sent it to your office—said I was 
coming, and meant to bring the captain 
instead of my wife.—My son the captain 
—family Pampalon. Now, that’s square. 
Where’s Rose? Why do you call her 
Dodé ?— vile name, Dodé! Ah, ha! 
gone, has she? Well, I’m an old fel- 
low, but I'll swear she had her hair in 
curl-papers, So you didn’t get my let- 
ter? Queer! queer! Sent it to your 
office.” 

The captain had straightened himself 
up and made a military salute, while M. 
Pampalon stared at them both in speech- 
less consternation. Madame, being the 


first to recover herself, held out a very . 


pretty hand to her unexpected guests, 
and said cordially, ‘‘ You know that you 
are always welcome, and how much 
more after so many years! And this 
is your son? Albert, is it not?—I am 
glad to see you, not only for your fa- 
ther’s sake, but for your own,” she said 
kindly to the young man, who stood 
aside, evidently greatly embarrassed by 
finding the visit unexpected. 

“We've travelled straight from Berlin 
like a cannon-shot. Albert hasn’t been 
in Paris since '71— I mean—ahem! 
ahem !""—and the old gentleman cough- 
ed confusedly and turned fiery red, while 
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the captain looked reproachfully at him, 
and for a moment there was an awk- 
ward pause. 

There was no need to say that they had 
come from Berlin: it was enough to see 
them, enough to hear the old president 
murder the French tongue. They both 
looked like soldiers in civil costume, and 
bore a striking resemblance to each oth- 
er, which, curiously enough, was more in 
carriage and manner than in features. 
The president was a type of Prussian 
government officials, just as the cap- 
tain was of army officers. 

The president had two distinct lives— 
one as the chief magistrate of a Prussian 
criminal court, when he was stern and 
unyielding ; the other as a private indi- 
vidual, unmistakably governed by a lit- 
tle wife, enjoying the chance pleasures 
that came in his way, and by no means 
very liberally supplied with the world’s 
gold. He was a tall, broad-shouldered 
man, attired in broadcloth a trifle fray- 
ed, but exquisitely neat. He clung to 
dickies and stocks, and his bald head 
was encircled by short gray hair that 
stood on end. Two colorless eyes look- 
ed queerly out of a pair of gold spec- 
tacles perched on the end of a blunt, 
slightly turned-up nose: of course the 
eyes looked queer, because one was 
fixed in some mysterious way, and the 
other roved about at its own sweet will. 
The large face was smooth except for the 
beard under the chin, while the mouth, 
halfway between a very long upper lip 
and a very long chin, looked more like 
an accident than a design of Nature. 

The captain was a newer, handsomer 
edition of his father—a great broad-shoul- 
dered fellow with a fine head, kind blue 
eyes, curly fair hair, and a nose at war 
with Grecian art-rules—a small blond 
moustache that would curl up at the ends, 
and in his buttonhole the ribbon of the 
Iron Cross. Altogether, there was a cer- 
tain trustworthy look about him that would 
send you to him for help and comfort in 
any trouble. 

Extremes will meet. M. Pampalon 
had met the president in Germany while 
there on business. Strange to say, they 
had taken a fancy to each other, and in 
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the course of long intervals M. Pampa- 
lon would drop in at Berlin, and the 
president would surprise the Pampalon 
family at Ligny. Some years had pass- 
ed since the president’s last visit, and 
this was a surprise. They all sat down 
on the veranda, while a neat chamber- 
maid carried valises and bags to a cou- 
ple of dainty rooms above. 

“Glad to see me, old boy? Wonder 
you didn’t get my letter,” the president 
cried cheerfully, slapping his host on the 
knee. 

“It seems you don’t know, Karl, that 
I have sold out the business,” M. Pam- 
palon answered slowly, making a des- 
perate effort to raise his spirits. “ Some- 
times they forget to send my letters as 
promptly as I could wish.” 

“Rolling in riches, are you? Well, 
I’m glad of it.” 

“No, not at all: times are bad,” the 
other replied with much melancholy. 

“Why, what's the matter with you?” 
the president cried, quite overcome by 
his host’s sadness. 

Madame came gracefully to the res- 
cue, and burdened monsieur with a fic- 
titious attack of rheumatism from which 
he tried vainly to free himself; but ma- 
dame so pleasantly but firmly insisted 
that he gave up and listened in silence 
to the president's valuable advice. The 
captain sat by and twisted the ends of 
his fair moustache and thought of the 
pretty girl in the curl-papers. This is, 
however, not the captain’s story: it is 
M. Pampalon’s story; so who cares for 
the captain’s sentiments? But poor Pam- 
palon might indeed have excited pity as 
he sat there a prey to misanthropy, con- 
tinually increased as he listened to Karl's 
generous laugh and saw madame’s eyes 
sparkle as they had not done for many 
a day. 

“It’s no matter,’ Karl concluded hila- 
riously as they talked over the missing 
letter—‘‘it’s no matter, sé long as we are 
here.” To which madame answered very 
sincerely and very graciously that it was 
a happy chance which sent them. _ 

But Pampalon’s soul writhed in mis- 
anthropic agony as he listened, and he 
made up his mind to be on his guard. 
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For, unconsciously, he was jealous of 
his wife, and hated to have her pleased 
even by this long-legged old president 
of a Prussian criminal court. 


III. 


M. Pampalon was impressed with the 
belief that all marriageable men had 
Dodé’s hand as their aim in life, with 
a wary eye open to pecuniary results. 
This feverish problem, being studied by 
an impartial mind, resolved itself into 
one—Monsieur Alphonse Gaspard. Al- 
phonse Gaspard lived next door to the 
Pampalons, and was the sad spectacle 
of a weak young man with a strong- 
minded and widowed mother, a nice in- 
come, and nothing to do all day but to 
read Alfred de Musset and a French 
translation of Milord Byron, and at in- 
tervals to stare over the garden-paling 
for a vision of Mademoiselle Dodé, who, 
being a woman, enjoyed this mute adora- 
tion, and in his presence took no notice; 
but sometimes she would press her little 
nose against the blinds of her window 
and gaze at the unconscious Alphonse 
with wondering brown eyes, marvelling 
how a man could be a man and be so 
tiresome. 

Monsieur Pampalon, however, patron- 
ized Alphonse. Alphonse played piquet, 
écarté, vingt-et-un—in fact, all those 
pleasant games without which Cincin- 
natus ought to have found retirement 
an unbearable bore. Besides, Alphonse 
enjoyed being patronized by Dodé’s fa- 
ther. Dodé’s father had, without much 
ado, made up his mind that it would be 
a great convenience if Dodé should mar- 
ry Alphonse and live next door with an 
income independent of himself. He was 
not a cruel father—Heaven forbid !—but 
he had made up his mind to that effect 
without consulting any one, and consid- 
ered it as much settled as if the banns 
were published. 

Though Dodé saw Alphonse’s adora- 
tion, it never entered her young mind 
that her father was his mainstay: she 
only wondered when her papa tried to 
draw Alphonse out with elephantine tact 
and prevail on him to exhibit himself to 
the ladies to the best advantage. How- 
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ever, in all such experiments. Alphonse 
used to draw himself in like a small mud- 
turtle. Of course, he could not put his 
hands and feet into his pockets, as a tur- 
tle does, but he did the next best thing, 
which was to draw his small feet — for 
Alphonse was built on the smallest scale 
—on the round of his chair, hide one 
hand in his pantaloons pocket beneath a 
gorgeously-embroidered smoking-jacket, 
and run the other through his very black 
and shiny hair, then smile vacantly with 
his mouth, while his little black eyes 
looked watery and as devoid of mirth 
as if the telegraphic communication that 
generally exists between eyes and mouth 
had been cut off for ever. 

You could not expect Monsieur Pam- 
palon to look at his chosen son-in-law 
with the romance of a young girl: he 
viewed him practically — not from the 
heart, but from the pocket—and found 
him extremely desirable. M. Pampalon 
being a tyrant and Alphonse a willing 
slave, there was a bond of accommoda- 
ting friendship between them. Monsieur 
liked to have people think as he did, act 
like him, admire him: so far there is in- 
deed something godlike in the lowest 
nature, for we are all fond of being wor- 
shipped. M. Pampalon hated to be for- 
gotten; so now this poor misanthrope 
felt the tears rise as the president and 
madame talked and laughed together, 
unmindful of him, and the captain look- 
ed around cautiously for some one in 
curl-papers. 

Fate sent Alphonse up the front walk 
in a magnificent morning-toilet, just as 
she sent him twelve hours in the twenty- 
four. M. Pampalon, forcing back some 
tears, rose and welcomed Alphonse ex- 
uberantly, vehemently — flung himself, 
so to speak, on the poor fellow in a man- 
ner which all but said, ‘“ You see how I 
am forsaken!” Alphonse received him 
with much sympathy, but when he saw 
strangers he would have fled, only that 
M. Pampalon clung to him. 

Introduction in due form. The blunt 
old president stared at Alphonse in un- 
disguised wonder. The captain bowed 
stiffly, twirled his moustache —a bad 
habit the captain had—marvelled who 
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this decorated monkey might be, and 
said to himself, “‘ No wonder we whip- 
ped them!” which was very wrong and 
unjust in the captain. 

A moment’sawkward pause : then there 
fell a light step on the veranda. The cap- 
tain and his father turned with quick mil- 
itary precision, and there stood Dodé, 
blushing and curl-paperless. 

“Coquette! coquette! where have 
you left your curl-papers ?”’ the president 
laughed, threatening her with his fore fin- 
ger. “ What! not one kiss for Uncle Karl, 
since you are eighteen ? There! I knew 
you would!’ he cried as he kissed Ma- 
demoiselle Dodé.—“Albert,”’ he said to 
that young man, “I am sorry you are 
not your father, for your own sake.— 
Rose, my child, this is my son the cap- 
tain. By the way, the captain saw the 
curl-papers. He's got sharp eyes, has 
the captain.— My children, know each 
other.” 

Mademoiselle Dodé smiled and blush- 
ed, and looked shyly up to the captain 
till she reached his blue eyes. The 
captain being at that moment engaged 
in muttering something about “always 
looking lovely ’’ in some embarrassment, 
she put a kindly little hand in his broad 
brown palm, and the captain finished his 
roving compliments with a bright smile. 

So you see how all my dramatis per- 
son@ came together—how the president 
laughed loud and long with madame; 
how the captain smiled and Dodé blush- 
ed ; how M. Alphonse hid himself behind 
M. Pampalon’s broad back, and felt an 
unknown emotion of jealousy beneath 
his magnificent waistcoat; how poor M. 
Pampalon, our unhappy hero, felt life to 
be a burden to him, and, hating every- 
body as he did, hated most of all long- 
legged guests who burst upon you un- 
awares and make life miserable. 


IV. 


“Madame, I hate people who visit you 
without being invited.” 

M. Pampalon had retired to rest one 
night, and you could just see the out- 
line of a lowering face surmounted by 
a tasselled night-cap among the bed- 
clothes. Monsieur was addressing ma- 
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dame, who was tying her night-cap un- 
der her double chin, and wisely made 
believe not to hear. “Are you deaf? 
I tell you I hate people who come and 
spend an age with you quite uninvited,” 
this irritable voice continued. 

“Well ?” 

““* Well?’ ” monsieur echoed mocking- 
ly: “is that all you havetosay? At your 
age you should do something else than 
encourage these—these idlers.” 

“At my age!” madame interrupted 
angrily. ‘At my age I might be doing 
something else than listening to your 
absurdities.” 

“What do you say, madame?” mon- 
sieur cried, and raised a wrathful head 
from the conjugal pillow. “You're a 
coquette—a coquette, madame !” 

“Monsieur Pampalon, you're a fool!” 
madame cried, internally somewhat mol- 
lified, for what woman does not prefer 
being called a coquette to being called 
old? 

“This to me?” her husband cried with 
a sudden change of voice from the wrath- 
ful to the lachrymose, and, returning to 
his normal condition, M. Pampalon sunk 
back on his pillow and groaned at the 
misery of his life. 

“If you dislike them, why don’t you 
tell them to go?” his wife asked, rather 
spitefully. 

“Ttellthem? I tell them? Why, it’s 
your duty. You might gently hint—” he 
began in futile rage. 

“Indeed I shall not,’’ madame inter- 
rupted decidedly. “I like them both, 
but if you want them to go, you can 
have the pleasure of telling them so.” 

“It’s abominable!’ monsieur groaned. 

“You're a coward,” madame remark- 
ed kindly. 

“You shall repent this!” monsieur 
cried fiercely, half rising in bed. 

However, madame had a fine temper 
well under control. With calm uncon- 
cern and a firm hand she extinguished 
the candle, then saying, quite unmoved, 
“Papa, go to sleep now—your threats al- 
ways end: in words,” lay down and shut 
her bright black eyes, preparatory to 
sleeping the sleep of the unromantic 
just. 
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Vv. 


M. Pampalon was desolated, was de- 
serted, was in despair. One day he cut 
across his front garden into Alphonse’s, 
and threw himself on young Gaspard’s 
neck, crying out piteously, “I am de- 
serted! They— I mean she, my wife, 
has deserted me! For what? For an 
enemy of her country, a little German 
judge who comes and lives on me!” 

“Have you followed them ?” Alphonse 
asked with great sympathy. 

“No, I scorn to,”’ monsieur cried with 
melancholy wrath. 

““Where’s mademoiselle ?’’ M. Gaspard 
continued timidly. 

“Gone with them, plague take ‘em !”’ 

“What!” Alphonse cried, starting back 
and absolutely forcing some expression 
into his small eyes —“what! you allow 
your daughter to stay with a mother who 
is disgraced ?” 

“Yes, that is it—disgraced !’’ monsieur 
muttered. 

“And you—you call yourself a fa- 
ther ?” 

“What else should I call myself?” the 
other asked in irritated wonder. 

“ And the captain?” Alphonse groaned, 

“Gone too,” the other answered shortly. 

Alphonse took off his smoking-cap and 
wrung it silently. 

“What would you say had they taken 
every bit of food in your house?” mon- 
sieur asked, watching Alphonse with 
some contempt. “The captain sat by 
the driver holding two bottles of cham- 
pagne and one of sauterne. Madame 
had a whole goose in a basket at her 
feet, and that German beggar, the presi- 
dent, waved a cartload of sandwiches in 
my face as they started off.” 

“You saw them start and never stop- 
ped them?” Alphonse asked, in such un- 
disguised horror that even Pampalon said 
in some wonder, “ Why should I ?” 

“What! when madame elopes—” 

““M. Alphonse, you misunderstand : 
madame has gone to a picnic. She has 


left me alone, and, as if that were not 
enough, there isn’t a bone to pick in the 
whole ‘house. 
thing to eat?” 
For a moment monsieur’s stomach 


Can you give me some- 
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conquered his emotions, but when the 
mistaken Alphonse had disappeared to 
order a lunch, the wretched man, seeing, 
in his mind's eye, the champagne, sau- 
terne, goose and sandwiches vanishing 
down the throats of the enemies of his 
country, felt his wrongs rising in dou- 
ble-distilled strength and vowed ven- 
geance. 

Alas! monsieur had indeed been de- 
serted. There was, to be sure, a word 
to be said in his wife’s favor. Madame, 
being herself of a joyous nature, had lit- 
tle chance in the companionship of her 
husband to cultivate that side of her cha- 
racter. What wonder that she liked the 
president’s society and shared all the 
amusements of that benighted foreign- 
er? The president had soon remarked 
the sinking of his host’s hospitable ther- 
mometer, but madame in the ratio of her 
husband's iciness became more cordial, 
till the jovial old fellow lived in a con- 
stant state of mental seesaw, and could 
only encourage his own visit by remem- 
bering how often his capricious host had 
lodged in a certain small room in the 
KGnigsstrasse in Berlin. 

As for the captain, by this time he was 
in love, quickly, frankly, incurably. They 
had been so thrown together, he and 
Mademoiselle Dodé: they had been as 
clearly forgotten as the babes in the wood 
in the midst of the president’s pleasure 
excursions, madame’s gayety and Mon- 
sieur Pampalon’s unspeakable jealousy 
and misanthropy. I said this was not 
the captain’s story, and so I will not tell 
how Captain Albert and Mademoiselle 
Dodé found themselves in the garden 
one summer’s twilight under the dense 
shade of a noble evergreen, and— Well! 
well ! the thoughtless captain stooped and 
whispered something, and some one look- 
ed up at him very shyly with eyes full of 
tears and smiles. Then this some one, 
suddenly freeing herself from his detain- 
ing arm, threw him a little coquettish 
kiss, and so fled to her little room and 
sank down by the white bed. This some 
one hid her fair young head in the pil- 
lows and laughed and blushed and cried 
all at once in the most unaccountable 
manner. But, as I said before, this is 
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not the captain’s story: it is M. Pam- 
palon's. 

Mademoiselle Dodé looked at the world 
through rose-colored glasses, and even 
her unhappy father partook of the gen- 
eral hue: truly, only love can be so 
blind. 

To be sure, madame was not in love. 
The daily desertions of the president and 
herself were of the most prosaic charac- 
ter, even M. Pampalon having been at 
first cordially invited to join. He had, 
however, received the invitation with 
such utter gloom, muttering something 
about extravagance and carriage-hire, 
that it was never repeated. Madame, 
though not in love, closed her eyes will- 
ingly ; so monsieur was alone in his mel- 
ancholy glory, roaming about with hang- 
ing under-lip, melancholy eyelids and 
eyes that were ready to flare at anything 
—eyes that watched each mouthful of 
food as it disappeared, and to which the 
ready tears rose when President Karl 
passed his plate the third time for boeuf 
a la mode. 

Misery not only loves company, but 
generally finds company. Not that Ma- 
dame Gaspard was miserable: by no 
means. She was only miserable when 
she had to pay a bill: Madame Gaspard 
was an amiable miser. Madame Gas- 
pard was Alphonse’s mother, and lived 
next door; and it was a great conve- 
nience—for M. Pampalon was lazy, even 
in his unhappiness—to pour into her ear 
the tale of his broken family peace, his 
unhappiness and his expenditures. Ma- 
dame had a fellow-feeling when her af- 
flicted neighbor spoke of bills. She had 
also made up her maternal mind that 
Alphonse should marry Dodé and Do- 
dé’s fortune. So she watched the cap- 
tain with suspicious eyes, and saw through 
his feelings with a clearness that should 
have put the Pampalon family to the 
blush at their marvellous: stupidity. 

“Get along, you jackanapes!” Ma- 
dame Gaspard would mutter, catching 
sight of the captain as he gallantly es- 
corted Mademoiselle Dodé through the 
garden, holding a watering-pot with one 
hand and twirling his moustache with 
the other. “Get along, you jackanapes! 
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You see if I don’t spoil your game.”""— 
Then to her son, who lay under a pear 
tree reading Alfred de Musset in the ear- 
ly morning: ‘“ My son, go to our neigh- 
bor’s: Mademoiselle Dodé has a right 
to complain, for you have neglected her 
of late;’’ which Alphonse had, for he 
was shy in spite of his dressing-gown 
and slippers, and even Alfred de Mus- 
set. But as his mother’s appeals were 
in the form of a command, M. Alphonse 
would reluctantly disappear. 

Yet he never reached as far as his 
secretly-adored one, for M. Pampalon 
would be standing on the veranda for- 
getting the father in the emotions of a 
human being longing to confide in some 
one. Had M. Pampalon been a mother, 
no misery would have induced him to 
forget the matchmaking end in view. 
But M. Pampalon could not boast this 
Spartan virtue, and so Alphonse would 
be sliding about on the hard veranda- 
chair, longing yet dreading every mo- 
ment that some one would come. 

He need not have longed or dreaded, 
for Mademoiselle Dodé and the captain 
were alone in the sunlit flower-garden, 
where she had gone with the laudable 
intention of watering the roses—only the 
captain had not. Itwas probably because 
they differed that it took them such a long 
time before they even dreamt of return- 
ing. You see, the captain was a tyrant 
at heart, and he would insist on people 
thinking as he did: by the time they re- 
turned Mademoiselle Dodé was general- 
ly convinced. 


VI. 

“A party, madame?” screamed M. 
Pampalon. 

“Yes: why not, papa?” 

“What! a party—a party at my house? 
Oh!” and monsieur groaned loud and 
long. ‘May I ask what you intend to 
do with a party ?” he continued bitterly. 

“Amuse myself,” madame returned 
composedly. 

“Never!” monsieur shrieked—“ nev- 
er in my house! To have it torn up for 
German beggars, and my money wasted! 
Perhaps you do not know, madame, that 
the Russian National Railway bonds have 
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fallen? Perhaps you know that I am 
‘earning nothing, and yet you want to 
have a party? Never! never! never!” 
and monsieur stamped up and down the 
room like a wild animal. 

““M. Pampalon, you forget that I am 
your wife and that I too have a word to 
say,’ madame interposed with much dig- 
nity. “As it is, perhaps you had better 
know that we have fixed the day for the 
‘party, and the invitations have already 
been sent. Dodé is to have a new dress 
—soamI. The captain has gone to town 
to hire the band, and the president—”’ 

Madame did not end, for monsieur, in 
a frenzy, shook his fist into the air, grasp- 
ed his head with both hands and fled out 
of the house. Mechanically he fled down 
the well-worn path, and stood gasping 
and furious before the amazed Madame 
Gaspard, who was thus awakened from 
her afternoon nap. 

“What is it now ?” madame asked in 
a hard, rasping voice, looking at her vis- 
itor with much disfavor, for she had an 
unacknowledged feeling that had mon- 
sieur been her husband he would have 
been managed differently. 

“A party! my wife is going to give a 
party!’ monsieur gasped, and in his de- 
spair thrust his hands through his hair 
and made it stand on end. 

“Are we invited?’ madame asked 
practically. 

““Madame, do you not see that I am 
in despair? I—a party—to have my 
money flung to the dogs—rioting and 
feasting! But I'll spoil their pleasure: 
I'll be even with them yet!" Monsieur 
snorted like a fiery war-horse and used 
some strong French language. 

Madame had brought her son up on 
eau sucré, and had found it efficient in 
keeping down the manly temper. To 
M. Pampalon she brought a glass of this 
innocent elixir: ‘Drink it, my friend. 
You should be careful not to excite your- 
self: you are stout, with a tendency to 
apoplexy.” 

“Thanks! thanks! you are a true 
. friend,’’ monsieur murmured, much af- 
fected. “But I—I must go—I’m un- 
strung ;” and he drank the glass out. 
‘See that.Alphonse gets an invitation : 
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he hasn’t had a chance with Mademoi- 
selle Dodé since that monkey of a cap- 
tain has been dancing attendance,” ma- 
dame said impressively. 

“Don’t speak of him,” monsieur said 
with a slight shudder. “But I'll spoil 
their pleasure. I’ll—”’ 

What monsieur meant to do remain- 
ed unsaid, for at that very moment Al- 
phonse appeared at the open door with 
an immense envelope in his hand, out 
of whose contents, a formal-looking doc- 
ument, he read with much satisfaction 
the fiction that Madame and Monsieur 
Pampalon requested the pleasure of his 
company, etc. etc. ‘‘ We are very much 
obliged,”” said the grateful Alphonse, 
shaking Pampalon’s limp and dejected 
hand. 

“Don’t be! It's alie!"’ was that gen- 
tleman’s far from satisfactory reply. 

“What?” cried Alphonse, starting back 
with mouth agape. 

“M. Pampalon means—'’ Madame 
Gaspard began. 

““M. Pampalon means that 4e has not 
been invited yet!’’ that gentleman in- 
terrupted furiously, all his wrath newly 
aroused at the sight of these expensive 
invitations. “ But they shall have a good 
time—a very good time!” he cried with 
passion at white heat. Without another 
word he fled out of the house, leaving 
Madame Gaspard and Alphonse to won- 
der if the last promise was not to be 
taken in a figurative sense. 


VII. 


The night of the party came—a love- 
ly evening, moonless, but with the blue- 
black zenith radiant with stars, while the 
air was full of the perfume of flowers 
heavily laden with dew. _ Everybody 
might know that there was a party at 
the Pampalons’, for not only were all 
the rooms lighted up, but a double row, 
of Chinese lanterns led from the gate to 
the entrance, to the great satisfaction of 
the captain, who had arranged this dec- 
oration, and the great satisfaction of Ma- 
demoiselle Dodé, who admired every- 
thing the captain did. 

Mademoiselle Dodé had herself made 








a hurried and shy appearance before that 
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gallant officer in the drawing-room an 
hour before the party, and had quite 
overwhelmed him with a vision of airy 
lace and delicate rosebuds, and a pair 
of brown eyes that dared him to say that 
the lace, the rosebuds and the aforesaid 
brown eyes were not the loveliest of their 
kind; which the captain acknowledged, 
and, it being quite dark in the room, 
he— Iam afraid one of the band heard 
it, for he was discovered in a corner blow- 
ing his nose with unnatural and unneces- 
sary violence. 

Madame Pampalon was gorgeous in 
yellow satin and scarlet poppies. 

“Upon my word, ma’am, you look 
magnificently,” the president had said 
impressively ; which madame would have 
continued to do had she not gone into the 
kitchen and had a violent altercation with 
the caterer. The emotions so excited had 
caused her face to turn of a fine crimson, 
which would not and could not harmon- 
ize with the poppies. Still, madame felt 
the force of the truth, that fine feathers 
make fine birds. 

Monsieur had a plan—alas for him !— 
and for once he had been a silent martyr. 
As silent martyr he had thrust himself 
into a claw-hammer coat and a white 
necktie, and had made a dismal effort to 
put one-half of a light lavender kid glove 
on a very perspiring hand. But, you 
know, there is a point when even the 
worm will turn: it was not monsieur’s 
time to turn quite yet, but he already 
bade defiance to the world, as it were, 
when he made his appearance in society 
with only half a glove on. Society, con- 
sisting only of madame at that time, look- 
ed at him critically from head to foot, and 
concluded, very wisely, that this votary 
of social pleasure was in that state of 
exasperation when it would be best to 
leave him alone. 

Society began to arrive at half-past 
eight, and its individual members seem- 
ed to tread on each other's heels, so ex- 
actly had Ligny calculated the time of 
coming. To be sure, people came from 
Paris in cabs and coaches, but Ligny was 
chiefly represented. Madame had been 
successful enough to include one count 
and half a dozen “ De” Something-or- 








others among her guests. However, as 
madame the apothecary's wife said with 
a shrug and a-toss of her head, “ Why, 
he’s as poor as a church mouse, and—" 
Here madame the apothecary's wife tap- 
ped her forehead significantly. If he was 
cracked, he had, at least the good sense 
left to come prepared to make havoc 
among M. Pampalon’s food. Doctors 
were plenty: so were lawyers. Even 
the Protestant curate looked in a while. 
Though madame was a Roman Catholic, 
she was liberal enough to like a pleasant 
man, even if he were destined, as she 
firmly believed, to come to no good 
end; so she had invited the curate. In 
fact, everybody who was anybody in Lig- 
ny was invited, and madame’s heart beat 
high with gratification under her yellow 
satin bodice. 

A bow, a courtesy, a scrape, and ma- 
dame welcomed a new arrival, then turned 
him over to monsieur, who received him 
with speechless consternation, which was 
only relieved by the pleasant thought, “So. 
you think you're going to have a good 
time? I’m afraid you're mistaken." 
Still, how was the victim to know mon- 
sieur’s secret thoughts as he pressed that 
unhappy hand and with much French 
palaver congratulated himself on. being 
in the distinguished society of monsieur 
and madame and their amiable family ? 

The amiable family was at that mo- 
ment dancing with the captain, and, 
unconsciously, casting lace and rosebud 
thunderbolts at Alphonse, who was there 
with his mother. M. Gaspard was beau- 
tifully got up, but very unhappy, and 
madame his mother was grand and 
proud in black velvet, and made men- 
tal disparaging remarks about Madame 
Pampalon’s yellow satin. 

There were other beauties there besides 
Dodé, and they looked encouragement 
at Alphonse, for dancers were scafce ; 
but Alphonse was loyal, so he remain- 
ed alone and silent, leaning against a 
doorpost till his turn should come to 
claim Mademoiselle Dodé’s hand for 
the cotillon. 

M. Pampalon had been strangely pas- 
sive, he allowed madame to dictate his 





line “of conduct with such speechless 
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meekness that she patted him on the 
back with her fan and said, “ After all, 
it is a good child,” but did not notice a 
curious flaring up of the light in her hus- 
band’s eyes which boded ill. 

So he went off on duty, as directed, to 
a certain hard-featured, gray complex- 
ioned, thin woman who would persist in 
sitting solitary and alone as near the band 
as possible. Her M. Pampalon rescued, 
or rather he gave her a companion in 
misery, for he brought a stiff chair and 
sat down beside her. Though they said 
not a word, for the crash of the instru- 
ments hindered all conversation, still 
they felt that they were a couple of 
congenial souls. 

Madame Gaspard, if she had been 
tasting of unalloyed bliss that whole 
evening, did not look so: to soothe her 
ruffled appearance, Madame Pampalon 
had delegated to her husband the pleas- 
ant duty of leading his sympathizing 
neighbor to supper. Madame Pampa- 
lon had organized an intricate pilgrim- 
age through the hall, then through the 
parlor, then again through the hall, ad 
infinitum, preparatory to getting up an 
appetite for supper most unnecessarily ; 
which pilgrimage she was to lead off 
with the president. The band had start- 
ed up a hopeful march in anticipation of 
supper, when, as she was on the point of 
starting, madame discovered Madame 
Gaspard still seated alone and neglect- 
ed in the shadow of a window-curtain 
with feelings she took no pains to con- 
ceal. “Dear me, Madame Gaspard! 
where’s my husband?” 

Madame Gaspard, like a forlorn Ari- 
adne, denied all knowledge of her truant 
swain. Here the lady of the musical 
shower-bath volunteered the informa- 
tion that when monsieur had left her 
an hour ago he declared that he felt 
far from well. 

“T must see where he is,” madame said 
like a good wife, feeling some internal 
and nameless compunctions.—" You will 
excuse me for a moment, will you not, 
president ?”’ she said, and left that gal- 
lant man, who was enjoying himself 
hugely making covert love to every wo- 
man with whom he danced. 
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Madame disappeared, and the orches- 
tra, like clockwork wound’ up, still con- 
tinued its runs and flourishes, when, 
through the brightness, the talking and 
Jaughter, there rang a cry more horrible 
for the contrasted gayety. It was ma- 


dame’s voice, and it had hardly died 
away before the president, the captain 
and poor Dodé were already in M. Pam- 
palon’s room. On the floor madame lay 
senseless in crushed yellow satin, and on 
the bed Monsieur Pampalon lay—dead. 


VIII. 


The five doctors who attended ma- 
dame’s party hurried up at the first 
alarm, Each applied different remedies, 
glaring at the others furiously, yet the 
body of M. Pampalon refused to be re- 
animated. 

Poor Pampalon had meant to sham ill- 
ness and have all the house in an uproar 
for his sake. He had taken laudanum 
to give his wife a good fright when she 
should find him. Supper-time being a 
propitious moment, knowing he ‘should 
be missed, he had then set to work his 
little plan, and had surprised himself 
completely by taking a trifle too much 
—a terrible mistake, for if ever a man 
feared sickness and death with a fear of 
exquisite cowardice, denying it always, 
however, the poor thing lying on the bed 
in evening-dress with half a lavender kid 
glove on one hand was the man. 

If the novelist's art is so potent that he 
may even read the thoughts of others— 
which, you must acknowledge, is a su- 
pernatural power—surely he may follow 
the thing that was in life his puppet to a 
state such as M. Pampalon’s by the ex- 
ercise of the same gift. - 

The spirit of a man is the part immor- 
tal of him—so acknowledged by all: it 
sleeps not, it dies not. So the spirit of 
M. Pampalon could not have been in his 
body, for that was lying limp and lifeless 
on the bed, certainly not animated by any- 
thing nobler than earthiness. The spirit 
of M. Pampalon. had fled from its body 
as far as the foot of the bed, and there 
it stood and wrung its hands, as for the 
first time, in seeing the bitter grief of 
wife and child, it appreciated the hap- 
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piness it had placed at stake. M. Pam- 
palon, unfettered by a body, saw with 
clearer eyés and wrung his hands in 
mute repentance, and for the first time, 
when he could have wept in good ear- 
nest, M. Pampalon, being a spirit, lack- 
ed tears. 

The house was still lighted; the Chi- 
nese lanterns still burned brightly, but 
the guests had gone; the band had dis- 
appeared ; the supper. that was destined 
never to be eaten still lay in luxurious 
profusion on the long tables. The rem-. 
nants of the night's gayety lingered about 
like wretched ghosts. 

Poor Madame Pampalon, having re- 
covered from the first terrible shock, 
returned to her normal condition of a 
helpful little woman, though her eyes 
were red and. swollen with unhindered 
weeping; and the spirit of M. Pampa- 
lon, looking on, became strangely hum- 
ble and repentant, for the soul of M. 
Pampalon had received a lesson. 

The doctors called it apoplexy, and 
the doctors called it heart-disease, while 
the spirit at the foot of the bed shook 
its head woefully: the soul of M. Pam- 
palon wanted to return to its body, for 
life seemed very sweet now that it was 
so nearly lost; yet how could it when 
even the doctors disagreed ? The chances 
for the life of M. Pampalon were becom- 
ing very few, when one of the physicians, 
in lifting monsieur’s head, displaced the 
pillow. It was lucky that the unhappy 
sinner had not hidden that bottle more 
successfully—a small bottle with “laud- 
anum”’ written on it—a small bottle con- 
taining old Pampalon’s life, so that doc- 
tor felt. 

“I’ve got it, gentlemen!’’ he cried 
briskly: “it’s laudanum. He has tried 
to kill himself. There is some hope now, 
though really he has made it a very del- 
icate case,” he cried, nodding approving- 
ly atthe body. . 

The spirit of M. Pampalon hung its head 
in shame and wrung its hands again as 
his poor child, clasping in one tender 
hand the hand of what had been M. 
Pampalon, whispered in eager defence, 
“Not my father—oh, not my father! he 
loved us so much!” kissed the senseless 
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hand lovingly and fell back quite uncon- 
scious in the arms of madame’s Brittany 
maid, who bore her young mistress away 
and shed sympathetic tears over her. 

I could tell you very much about the 
distracted captain, who stood guard at 
Dodé’s door, but, as I said before, this 
is not the captain's story. 


A flickering of the eyelids, a gasp, a 
sigh, and the doctor had conquered, for 
Monsieur Pampalon’s spirit returned to 
its normal condition, and, being M. Pam- 
palon, groaned. 

At that moment the door was opened 
and the captain came in. 

“Monsieur is out of danger,’’ the. doc- 
tor cried proudly to madame. 

“Then you'd better instantly see to Ma- 
demoiselle Dodé, for she is very sick,”’ 
the captain interrupted harshly. You 
see, the captain was human, and not at 
all in love with M. Pampalon. 

In an instant that self-made invalid 
was deserted except by the captain, 
who stared at him silently with half- 
fascinated eyes. 

Another gasp, another sigh, and M. 
Pampalon opened his eyes and looked 
at Albert in a dazed way. 

““Where’s my wife, my daughter ?” he 
gasped. : : 

“Mademoiselle was taken ill; and—”’ 
the captain was saying with a little ner- 
vous twitching of his upper lip. 

“What's that to you?” the other in- 
terrupted peevishly, as if he could read 
the young man’s secret thoughts by 
some new power. 

“T love her,” the captain answered 
simply. 

“T wouldn’t: Alphonse Gaspard might 
object,” monsieur cried snappishly. I 
never said that M. Pampalon would 
wake up an angel: poor old fellow! 
he had made a solemn vow to be very 
good to wife and child, repenting as he 
did; but then, you know, the captain 
was neither wife nor child. 

‘What is he to her ?” the captain cried 
roughly. 

“Much!” said M. Pampalon, and 
closed his eyes and the conversation 
at the same time. 
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Albert looked with helpless rage at 
the exasperating form of M. Pampalon, 
shielded by his weakness, and without 
another word, but with a heavy heart, 
the poor captain left the room. Not for 
an instant did he doubt her honor or her 
truth. “I'll wager it’s some confounded 
family arrangement of which she is ig- 
norant,” he thought with a groan. “I'll 
join my regiment,” he muttered as he 
stalked out of the room, nearly falling 
over Alphonse, who was just knocking 
at M. Pampalon’s door. The poor fel- 
low was very wretched and anxious, 
and he felt that it would be some com- 
fort only to look at Dodé’s father. 

M. Pampalon lay on the bed in a state 
of weak rage because the captain had left 
him. As if it were an every-day occur- 
rence to see him, M. Pampalon, die! 
Then his eyes filled with tears, and he 
thought revengefully of President Karl 
and of the captain. _ Just as ‘he thought 
of the captain Alphonse knocked at the 
door. “Come in!” M. Pampalon said in 
an expiring tone, and groaned loudly as 
Alphonse stood at his bedside. It real- 
ly was not necessary, but M. Pampalon 
very rightly felt that this was the least 
you could expect of a man who had 
been at the point of death. 

Alphonse stared at his prospective fa- 
ther-in-law with damp, sympathetic eyes. 

“Sit down, Alphonse: I want to speak 
to you of Dodé,” monsieur said with a 
vivid recollection of the captain. 

The unhappy Alphonse obeyed. 

“Now, if she were here we might have 
a certain little matter settled.” 

“Oh, monsieur, don’t you know—” 
Alphonse stammered. 

“What?” cried monsieur. 

“The shock of last night—she is threat- 
ened with brain fever,’’ Alphonse ex- 
claimed, regardless of monsieur’s feel- 
ings. 

“My God! I— Let me go! I tell you 
I will go to my child!’ for the poor old 
culprit had tried to get out of bed. But 
even Alphonse could manage him now 
he was so weak. The unhappy father 
buried his head in the pillows and shed 
bitter tears, and knew that if his child 
died he had killed her, Alphonse look- 
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ed helplessly at the wretched man, and 
bit his finger-nails distractedly, and beg- 
ged him to look up, for it might all end 
well. To all of which M. Pampalon paid 
no heed, for he was repenting at leisure. 


IX. 


A few days afterward President Karl 
sat up in his room, nursing his leg, with 
a perplexed look in the only eye capa- 
ble of expression. His mind was dis- 
tracted by the question, To go or not to 
go? The captain was packing: he had 
decided with a look as stern as a pair 
of naturally sunny eyes and a very curly 
moustache could assume. 

“It’s a pity—” President Karl began, 
when the captain interrupted him un- 
ceremoniously : ‘‘ Father, you know we 
must go. I cannot stay here honorably, 
How can I, when I love that girl more 
than my life? How can I, when I know 
she must marry that confounded jack- 
ass ?”” 

“Mildly, my son—mildly,” the pres- 
ident ventured to remark. 

“It’s easy enough for you to say ‘ mild- 
ly,’ but you’d be the last man to give a 
girl up if you really wanted her.”, 

“ There is truth in that,” the president 
muttered, highly flattered, “ but it won't 
do to say so.—Consider, Albert,” he con- 
tinued aloud: ‘“‘she may never marry any 
one. You know she is very ill, and we 
might as well look facts in the face.” 

“Don’t speak so, father: I cannot bear 
it!’ Albert interrupted harshly, and for a 
moment he felt as if he were suffocating. 

“Albert, be a man,” President Karl 
said sternly. “Do you think you are 
the only man who has lost the woman 
he loves?” 

“Father, I don’t care if every other 
man in the world has lost the woman 
he loves: it does not make my pain 
easier to bear.” 

“Bah! one might as.well argue with 
a doorpost as with a man in love,” the 
president muttered. 

“Will you go?” the captain asked 
peremptorily, —~ 

“Well, I suppose I must. To be sure, 
it is about time. But won’t your mother 
be surprised, Albert ?”’ the president said 
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weakly, with a vivid vision of a certain 
small woman getting the facts out of 
him. 

So it came to pass that the fiery steeds 
of the Ligny omnibus allowed themselves 
once more to be reined in at M. Pampa- 
lon’s front gate: again there was the 
creak of the gravel-walk and the letting 
down of steps. Captain Albert looked 
wistfully back at a certain little room 
with closed windows, but the unfeeling 
coachman gave him no time for reflec- 
tion. 

They had gone without leavetaking, 
for the whole house was in such confu- 
sion. Only Alphonse saw them start, 
and his emotions were of unequivocal 
joy, for, after all, Alphonse was a man, 
and a man in love hates a rival. 

“They've gone!’ Alphonse cried tri- 
umphantly to M. Pampalon as that poor 
man came out of Dodé’s door late that 
evening looking haggard and careworn. 

“Who?” he asked absent-mindedly. 

“The president and the captain.” 

“My -God! the very man I want to 
see!” The poor father groaned .and 
hid his face in his hands. 

In the closed room a small restless 
head had been tossing about on the pil- 
low and moaning “Albert! Albert!’’ till 
the doctor said, ‘Who is Albert?” and 
M. Pampalon, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, with a sinking heart confessed it 
must be the captain. 

“Bring the captain: he may save your 
daughter’s life,” the doctor had said per- 
emptorily. 

Bring the captain? Why, he would 
have brought the moon to save her— 
that is, if trying could bring it. So he 
had gone humbly to bring the captain, 
and the captain was now on his way to 
Berlin at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 

“T'll go after him,’ M. Pampalon cried 
with heartfelt repentance as he hurried 
past the bewildered: Alphonse. 

“Where are you going?” the latter 
cried, 

“To Berlin,” the unhappy father an- 
swered as all his air-¢astles suddenly 
vanished. 

“My goodness! What for ?”’ Alphonse 
asked, quite unsuspectingly. 
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“To bring back the captain. Bear it 
like a man, Alphonse ;” and M. Pampa- 
lon disappeared. 

For an instant M. Alphonse stared 
about him like a man dazed: then there 
came a blur before his eyes, so that he 
could hardly find the way to his own 
gate. ; 

Madame Gaspard was knitting by the 
lamp in the family sitting-room when 
Alphonse staggered in. “Mother, I’m 
going to London to-morrow,” he. said 
huskily. 

“ Are you mad ?” madame asked. 

“The captain is coming back: Mon- 
sieur Pampalon has gone to Berlin for 
him.” 

Madame was nonplussed. “My poor 
child, take some of this,’’ she said, offer- 
ing him a glass of eau sucré: “it will do 
you good.” 

“Mother, pray don’t!’ Alphonse cried 
with aversion: “you-seem to think that 
sugar and water will cure everything.” 

“My son, I always found it efficient in 
curing all the emotions of your late la- 
mented father.” 

However, for the first time in his life, 
Alphonse was strong: he would not swal- 
low sweetened water against his will. For 
the first time in his life he rebelled: the 
next morning he rebelled for the second 
time when he took the first train for Lon- 
don without as much as saying to ma- 
dame, “By your leave.” 

Whether Alphonse ever recovered 
from his passion I don’t know. Yet I 
do know that a retributive Providence 
sent a very tall and bony woman into 
the Gaspard house in the course of time, 
who tyrannized over the tyrant Madame 
Gaspard, and called her mother-in-law, 
and who hasn’t called on the Pampalons 
to this day. 

x. 

The unconscious M. Pampalon was 
following in the footsteps of President 
Karl, but not the captain’s, for the cap- 
tain had deserted his father just as they 
reached Paris in the omnibus. He was 
unspeakably wretched, and, strong man 
that he was, he could not tear himself 
away from Ligny: he could not return 
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to Berlin with the haunting thought that 
she might be dying. But he wanted to 
be alone in his misery, so he escaped 
from his father, seeing that unhappy 
man for the last time as he was defend- 
ing himself from enthusiastic cabmen, 
who would not—in. fact, could not—un- 
derstand what he said. 

The captain returned to Ligny that 
evening and established a system of 
signals with madame’s Brittany maid, 
who took pity on him, for, woman like, 
she fervently admired the captain’s size 
and the captain’s curly moustache. But 
when she met him later, as agreed, in 
the evening in the narrow lane behind 
the house, her eyes were red and swol- 
len with much crying: “ Mademoiselle is 
worse, and monsieur has gone I don't 
know where. The doctor’s there, and 
madame is broken-hearted. Oh! oh! 
oh!” sobbed this faithful follower, and, 
hiding her face in her sturdy arms, bawi- 
ed very sincerely. 

The wretched captain said nothing, 
only looked unsteadily at her for a few 
seconds, then turned away with a face 
pale and worn. 

“He'll do himself something!” cried 
madame’s Brittany maid, with a dim re- 
membrance of certain well-thumbed ro- 
mances, and would have run after him 
and stopped him but that the strength 
and sadness in the man’s figure and 
bearing held her back in spite of her- 
self. 

The captain did not lay violent hands 
on himself: in fact, the thought had not 
entered his mind. He lingered about the 
house, hoping to hear more: he would 
have gone in, but he dared not. Then in 
his restless misery he trudged down the 
country-roads about Ligny till the church- 
bells sounded midnight. Then he re- 
traced his steps, and paced up and down 
before M. Pampalon’s front gate. There 
was a faint light in Mademoiselle Dodé’s 
windows: there was a faint light in the 
hall. Suddenly the light in the hall 
changed to a flash as the door was 
opened, and became dim again as the 
door was shut. There was the sound of 
a man’s tread on the gravel-walk, and 
in a moment more the doctor was lifting 
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the latch of the front gate. At that in- 
stant he caught sight of the man walk- 
ing up and down. Something familiar 
about the figure or some instinctive feel- 
ing made him ask sharply, “Who are 
you? What are you doing here?” 

The other stopped, and the two men 
faced each other. 

“The captain ” cried the doctor with 
a start. 

“Is there hope?” Albert demanded 
hoarsely. 

“Where is M. Pampalon ?’’ the doctor 
inquired, regardless of the question. 

““ How should I know?” the other cried 
with an impatient stamp of his foot. 

“True! true! he only went to-day. 
Yes, now there is hope; you're just the 
man I want; you bring hope along with 
you. Come!’’ the doctor commanded, 
and led the captain, bewildered and 
with a beating heart, into the familiar 
house, where the Brittany maid received 
them with satisfaction, where madame 
was too unhappy to be astonished, where 
Mademoiselle Dodé grew quiet when the 
captain laid his hand on hers. 


You cannot, of course, expect the Ligny 
omnibus to have human sympathy : there- 
fore you can hardly lay it up against the 
horses that they galloped just as gayly 
down the highway and left M. Pampa- 
lon with as much of bustle and clatter - 
as in the happy days when he was de- 
voted to the candy business. However, 
the man who alighted two days afterward 
with an aching head and a heavy heart 
was a different M. Pampalon from that 
one. A man who begins to repent after 
he is fifty generally means it. 

“He is not in Berlin,” he said hoarse- 
ly to his wife, who had run to the gate to 
meet him. 

“Husband, Heaven is very good to 

us,” she cried with’ happy tears in her 
eyes. “Come and see.” Taking him 
gently by the hand, she led him to Do- 
dé’s room. “Softly !’’ said madame, and 
opened the door. 

Mademoiselle Dodé lay on the bed 
with a contented little smile on her lips, 
though she was fast asleep. Beside the 
bed, in the easiest chair of the house, sat 
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the captain with the light of perfect con- 
tentment in his blue eyes. 

‘“What!"’ M. Pampalon cried in amaze- 
ment, and stared at the captain. 

“ He never left Ligny,’’ madame cried 
with an approving nod at Albert, for ma- 
dame loved a bit of romance. 

Of course Mademoiselle Dodé recover- 
ed, and in course of time she and the cap- 
tain were married. I ought not to men- 


tion it, as this is not the captain’s story. 
Still, I thought you might like to know. 

As for M. Pampalon, I never said that 
he would become an angel instantly and 
that he never grumbled again : to tell the 
truth, he and madame had their little dif- 


. 
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ferences once in a while, just as they used 
to, both being human. I do say, however, 
that from that time M. Pampalon gave up 
the habit of brooding and took tothinking; 
which is a delicate distinction. Madame 
Pampalon, being a sensible woman, saw 
and appreciated the difference. When, 
once in a while, she would see that poor 
inborn misanthrope battle with some par- 
ticularly disagreeable emotion, and after 
a hard tussle conquer in the end, ma- 
dame would write it up high in her mem- 
ory of her husband’s good deeds, and 
would say gently, “It is Monsieur Pam- 
palon’s repentance.” 
ANNA EICHBERG. 





YESTERDAY. 


E are met, with tearless eyes, 
With variant sounds of sighs, 
With souls that many memories fondly sway— 
We are met, we two alone, 
Where long winds move -and moan— 
We are met to make a grave for Yesterday. 


See on his piteous face 


The inalienable trace 


Of morning and of youth’s impetuous thrill, 
And woven amid his hair 
The ruin: of roses there, 

And amaranths where the dim dews linger still. 


Let his low grave lie deep 
For that sepulchral sleep 
In glooms where blind Oblivion loves to grope— 
Deep as our piercing care, 
And hollow as our despair, 
And dark as the smouldering torches of our hope. 


About his rigid shape 


What drapery shall we drape 

Against the unholy hands Decay would reach ? 
Let it be woven and wrought 
Of many a mournful thought, 

Yet white as the faith we plighted each to each. 


What requiem shall we raise, 
Loveliest of Yesterdays, 
Above the abasement of your brows divine? 
What coronals of sweet sound, 
In heavenly ways profound, 
Shall Music with aérial fingers twine? 
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Let her take sobs of waves 
In void, reverberant caves, 
Where the great sea’s elegiac passion stirs; 
Let her take gales that go 
With dreary adagio 
Through lonely leafage of funereal firs ; 


Let her take doleful cries 
Of ominous birds in skies 
That vaporous autumn twilights leave forlorn, 
Or chimes of chill cascades 
That plash through mountain-glades 
From livid glaciers in the wintry morn; 


Let her blend strains with these 
Heard through the Italian trees, 
Through olive and ilex, when the moon floats pale— 
Strains rapturous and yet mild, 
That glory of grief, that wild 
Melodious anguish, named the nightingale. 


O Music! mix in one, 
With eloquent unison, 
All sorrowing chords that Nature’s lyre can make, 
Till your voluminous dirge 
Shall echo and swell and surge, 
And speak for the breaking hearts that mutely break. 


What lavish flowers and leaves, 
Exequial crowns or sheaves, 

On his austere tranquillity shall we strew? 
Pale violets, dead for years, 
Bathed by dead lovers’ tears, 

With pathos lingering in their wistful blue ; 


Chaplets that brides have worn 
When tyrannous war has torn 
Young heart from quivering heart with torture keen ; 
Warm passion-flowers that show 
Gethsemane in their glow, 
And all the agony of the Nazarene; 


Dusk myrtles that have grown 
Round statues overthrown, 
Pitying the crumbled grandeurs where they creep; 
Poppies that softly bring 
Opiates for suffering— 
Red vassals in the shadowy courts of sleep ;— 


Ivy that wraps its bowers 
Round gray disconsolate towers 
Where sombre tapestries wave in dusty state; 
Grasses that lean and drip 
O’er slumberous pools, where slip 


The stealthy and bloodless lives that sunbeams hate. 
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Heap these above the clay 
Of beauteous Yesterday 
Ere uncompassionate earth enfolds his head, 
While on through days to be 
With prescient eyes we see 
Monotonous morrows in dull vistas spread. 


Wandering wide sundered here, 
But one faint hope can cheer 

The spirits that falter as they journey thus: 
That where Death dares not stray, 
Re-arisen, our Yesterday 

In patient immortality waits for us! 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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PART I. 


HE way I came to go South was this; 

and, though it is rather prosy, I want 
you to hear all about it, because it makes 
my life there much clearer and more in- 
teresting to know. It was in December, 
and we were all sitting in the back par- 
lor of our house in New York, as close 
to the centre-table as possible, so that 
the double student’s lamp could shine 
on our varied fancy-work more clearly : 
it was very important to have it nicely 
done, as we were making patterns and 
models for poor women to copy, and a 
wrong stitch meant a lost dollar to those 
shivering and hungry households, the 
very thought of which made our fingers 
fly faster. By ‘‘all of us” I mean mother, 
the three younger girls and our dear, de- 
lightful half-sister Priscilla, the best and 
kindest of mortals and the comfort of 
mother's life. There was just three years’ 
difference in their ages, Priscilla being 
so much the older; and I don’t suppose 
there was ever a closer union or a warm- 
er friendship than existed between them. 
From the very first year of mother’s mar- 
riage, when the little shy, trembling East 
Indian of seventeen, who had never seen 
even her parents’ English home, and had 
scarcely heard of New York, suddenly 
found herself the mistress of a large, 
old-fashioned Knickerbocker household 
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and the wife of a man with children old- 
er than herself, Priscilla had been her 
shield, her consoler and her teacher. It 
was Priscilla who had showed her how 
to please papa and to conciliate the old 
family servants ; how to preside at enter- 
tainments; how to get on with the three 
tall step-sons, who looked upon her as an 
intruder; and, above all, how to make 
friends with stately but capricious Miss 
Dorothy, who was the youngest daugh- 
ter and spoiled child of the family. It 
was Priscilla who taught her how to rely 
upon herself, to take her proper place in 
the world, to be indifferent to censure 
and independent of praise: in fact, it 
was Priscilla who, while helping her to 
bear all her burdens, and making even 
trouble light by her devotion and sym- 
pathy, elevated and moulded the cling- 
ing, tender-hearted and retiring child 
into the noble, gracious and most love- 
ly mother, whom we all ardently loved 
and devoutly reverenced; and then, 
when many little new faces had open- 
ed their wondering eyes upon the old 
family mansion, and many little eager 
forms .were springing and bounding 
about the dear old home, the time came 
when Priscilla could no more be the 
nurse, companion, friend, beloved guar- 
dian of every one, but lay instead help- 
less and imprisoned on the sofa, from 








which she was never to rise again. I 
could remember her in the full vigor of 
her glorious health and activity, of her 
delightful independence and courageous 
endurance of summer’s heat and winter's 
storms, for I was the oldest of the new 
race; but to the younger girls she had 
never been other than the quiet, rest- 
ful, loving centre of the house, always 
the same enchanting companion, feithful 
friend and sympathizing sister, but ab- 
solutely unable to raise her head from 
the pillow on which it lay, and from the 
immediate neighborhood of which no in- 
ducement on earth would have persuad- 
ed our mother to depart. We often said 
—and were secretly proud of thinking 
—that mother loved Priscilla more than 
all the rest of us put together; and 
though she had eight affectionate—and, 
on the whole, good—children of her 
own, I am sure we were right. 

On the evening of which I speak Pris- 
cilla’s couch was drawn up to the light, 
and her thin white hands were as ac- 
tively employed as ours, when there came 
a loud ring at the door-bell. Papa was in 
Europe with his oldest son on business: 
the rest of us were scattered, by mar- 
riage and otherwise, up and down the 
world, and as it was nearly ten o'clock 
we were a little surprised, not expect- 
ing any visitor so late. When the ser- 
vant appeared, however, it was not to 
announce any one, but to bring a tel- 
egraphic message, the mere sight of 
whose yellow envelope blanched more 
cheeks than one in our little circle, for, 
in addition to our own widely-separated 
family, Maggie, my third sister, was to 
be married in the spring, and her lover 
was in the army on the Indian frontier. 
Mother opened the despatch, and I saw 
at once that, whatever it contained, it 
was no disaster to any of us; yet her 
face was grave, and she looked anx- 
iously at Priscilla as she read it aloud: 


“Am very ill, and all alone. No news 
of Bruce. Please come or send at once. 
** DOROTHY MOLESWORTH.” 


There was a dead silence for at least 
a minute, while we girls all looked at each 
other in trouble and anxiety. Mother saw 
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no one but Priscilla, who finally said in 
her patient, tender voice, “To whom is 
it addressed, Emily ?”’ 

“To papa,” said mother, who had 
caught the habit of calling her hus- 
band as the other young people in the 
house called him when she was first 
married. 

Again there was an agitated pause, 
while we stitched on nervously and 
rapidly. 

Dorothy Molesworth was Priscilla’s 
only sister, and some years her junior. 
Just before the war she had married, in 
opposition to her father’s wishes, a plant- 
er from Louisiana, a man of good birth 
and fine fortune, but of notoriously bad 
habits; and, except for one short visit 
after the surrender, not only had we 
never seen her, but even her letters to 
her father—who had always seemed the 
one person of whom she was really fond 
—had grown more and more rare until 
within the last year, when she had writ- 
ten frequently to complain of her in- 
creasing ill-health and her husband's 
constant absence. She had two chil- 
dren, and papa, before he found him- 
self compelled to undertake this: journey 
to Paris, had thought seriously of going to 
Louisiana and bringing her home if pos- 
sible. She was—as I remembered her, 
and as family report, which grows up no 
one knows how, represented her—a dif- 
ficult woman to live with, quick-temper- 
ed and éxacting, indifferent to everything 
except her own pleasure, and as obsti- 
nate now as she had been intractable 
when agirl. Altogether, she was the one 
very sore spot in our seniors’ hearts, and 
consequently a lay figure upon whom we 
all vented our youthful indignation to 
each other very freely. To see Priscilla 
crying over her letters, mother nervous 
and abstracted because Priscilla was dis- 
turbed, and papa quite miserable at their 
unhappiness and Dorothy’s woes com- 
bined, had always been the signal for a 
council of war in the beloved old nursery 
up stairs, to which we still fondly clung, 
and where in moments of excitement we 
always rushed to brandish our tomahawks 
and utter our war-whoops in peace. So, 
of course, we did not speak now, but 
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waited impatiently and with much cu- 
riosity for further developments. 

Priscilla took the message, read it to 
herself two or three times, and then laid 
it down, while the tears slowly gathered 
in her eyes. ‘‘Poor Dorothy!’ she said, 
with almost a tone of impatience in her 
voice. “If I were only not so useless and 
could go to her!” 

“Oh, Priscilla!’ interposed mother. 

“Yes, I know, Emily,” she continued, 
with an evident struggle to control her- 
self,—I know it is silly to repine or to 
wish, but to lie here and think of that 
poor girl alone and ill in a strange coun- 
try, and with her husband no one knows 
where, is almost too hard. And her lit- 
tle children !”” 

By this time she and mother were both 
crying outright, and I, for one, laid down 
my work and looked at them—with sym- 
pathy, it is true, but with even more sur- 
prise. 

. “If the boys were only at home !"" sob- 
bed Priscilla. 

“Or papa!”’ echoed mother. 

“Or we knew what was the matter with 
her!’ continued the strophe. 

“Or whether she has a good nurse and 
the proper attendance!”’ replied the antis- 
trophe. 

“Yes, or even if she has plenty of 
money !”” 

And so they went on, their soft hearts 
melting more at every fresh image, until 
we all fell to comforting them as well as we 
could, and I suggested that perhaps Uncle 
John might be induced to go to the rescue. 

“He cannot, my dear,” sighed moth- 
er, wiping her eyes: “he is not able to 
leave while papa is away and this law- 
suit going on; and, besides, dear Doro- 
thy always hated the sight of him, and 
it would be no comfort for her to have 
him with her.”’ 

“Yes,” said Priscilla tenderly, “how 
well I remember her—pretty little crea- 
ture !—stamping her feet and screaming 
the day she was eight years old because 
hecame todine! I was very angry with 
her at the time, but I wonder now that I 
thought so much of it.”” 

We girls exchanged indignant looks. 


What was there in this Dorothy to make 
Vor. XXIII.—22 
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so much fuss over? We never scream- 
ed or stamped our feet in our lives at 
Uncle John or any one else, and yet 
they were as wretched because she was 
ill as if it had been one of us. However, 
I am happy to say, we suppressed the 
uncharitable feeling to the extent of lis- 
tening with the deepest interest to every- 
thing they said about Dorothy’s early 
life or present troubles, both being sub- 
jects of which we had heard very little. 

When we parted for the night after 
talking much later than usual, I saw that 
Priscilla was far from being consoled, 
and I felt doubly indignant that one to 
whom repose was so necessary should 
have a sleepless night before her for the 
sake of that detestable Dorothy, as in 
my youthful intolerance I called her. 
In this mood I was vehemently brush- 
ing my hair before going to bed, when 
the door of my room, which was next 
to mother’s, opened, and she came in, 
looking more excited than I had ever 
seen her. 

“Rhoda, my child,” she said, putting 
her hands on my shoulder and kissing 
me, “I want to ask a favor of you; and 
if you don’t want to grant it, you must 
say so, but I hope you will.” 

“A favor of me, mother?” I said, very 
much astonished. ‘Why, you know I 
always do whatever you wish, and, I am 
sure, always shall.’’ Not the faintest 
suspicion crossed my mind of what was 
coming, and mother smiled, in the midst 
of all her anxiety, at my stupidity. 

“Rhoda,” she said tenderly, “you 
don’t know what I am going to ask, and 
I assure you I only do so because I have 
no other resource, and Priscilla is so un- 
happy.”’ She paused a moment, and then 
went on rapidly: “The fact is, my dear, 
I want you to go to Louisiana to look 
after your sister Dorothy.” 

She looked anxiously in my face as 
she reached this climax, and I stared 
with utter blankness into hers. Go to 
Louisiana! nurse my half-sister Dorothy! 
leave home alone! One idea after an- 
other rushed into my bewildered brain, 
shook it, and rushed out again, and still 
I stood and stared; and then mother sat 
down on the sofa by the fire and drew 
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me down beside her, and told me the 
oft-told tale of her youthful days and all 
she owed Priscilla, and then spoke of how 
impossible it was for her to go herself to 
Dorothy, and of all the anxiety and dis- 
tress it would cause papa to think of his 
unhappy daughter ill and alone; and 
gradually her soft voice made the idea 
familiar to me, and I saw that mother 
was right, and that I, her oldest daugh- 
ter, twenty-two years of age, strong and 
active, with nothing in the world to keep 
me at home, should have offered to go 
of my own accord. As soon as I fully 
realized how selfish and lazy I had been, 
I set to work in good earnest to discuss 
the details and receive, instructions ; and 
when I finally went to sleep that night 
it was to dream of monkeys and palm 
trees, both of which I believed to flour- 
ish in that remote and savage wilder- 
ness whither I was bound... Of Priscil- 
la’s delight, my sisters’ amazement and 
the numerous preparations thought ne- 
cessary I will not say anything, except 
that I was provided with an outfit which 
would have been invaluable to Robin- 
son Crusoe or to the Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, but which was perhaps a little 
superfluous within a hundred miles of 
New Orleans. I will jump at once, as 
I longed to do then, to the end of my 
travels and the evening of my arrival 
at “my village,” which we will call 
“Ashville.” 

We—for mother’s excellent maid Jo- 
anna was with me—had left New Or- 
leans early that morning, had travelled 
all day in a south-westerly direction, and 
were now at sunset standing on the deck 
of the tiny steamboat in which we had 
embarked our fortunes, looking at the 
wonderful crimson sky, the dark distant 
forest and the winding, gleaming, beau- 
tiful bayou on whose tranquil breast we 
were sailing. It is impossible to convey 
any idea of the remote, “ far-from-the- 
world”’ look of that scene, the perfect 
stillness of everything, the blackness of 
the trees against the glowing, throbbing 
sky, the silver look of the motionless 
water ahead of us, the shores with their 
wide, bare brown fields between us and 
the forest-line, while along the water's 
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edge huge oaks and cypress trees grew 
in such mighty profusion that you could 
trace the course of the stream for miles 
through the level country; and then, 
while we still seemed as far from hu- 
man habitation as ever, a sudden turn 
of the bayou, and there before us lay 
Ashville, its long, low white houses 
gleaming from the midst of oak and 
orange trees, and the whole place much 
more clustered together and occupying 
less ground than I had imagined in a 
Southern village. On asmall green near 
the water stood an old, dilapidated and 
hideously ugly brick court-house, and 
nearer still was a small, clean-looking 
hotel. The little wharf seemed crowded 
with people as we approached, and I was 
so much interested in watching them that 
I forgot my own affairs entirely, and was 
only aroused by the tall black porter of 
the boat, who took charge of both Joan- 


na and me in a very autocratic way, and 


told us exactly what to do; so that we 
soon found ourselves safely landed and 
lookiag eagerly about for some one to 
claim us. The people stared at us, but 
gave way very civilly and pleasantly as 
we pushed our way through; and while 
Joanna stayed to mount guard over our 
luggage, which was dumped about in 
spots all over the wharf, I accosted a 
stout, sleepy-looking man who was lean- 
ing against a post with his arms folded, 
and asked him if he could tell me where 
Mrs. Molesworth lived. 

‘Mis’ Molesworth ?” he said, standing 
up, but never moving his hat: “which 
Mis’ Molesworth do you mean? There's 
four of ’em in this vicinity, and unless 
you specify, how can a man tell?’ This 
was not said at all rudely, but in a very 


- soft, expostulatory tone, as if I had real- 


ly done him an injustice by not being 
more explicit. 

I said, “Mrs. William Bruce Moles- 
worth is the one I mean. I-thought she 
lived some distance out of the village, 
but the clerk of the boat told me I was 
mistaken.” 

“He did, did he?’ said my placid 
friend, thoughtfully. ‘Well, it depends 
on what you call ‘distance.’ Now, what,” 
he continued, bringing his eyes, which 
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had hitherto been fixed upon the even- 
ing planet, suddenly to bear upon my 
face—‘‘what do you call a mile?” 

“A mile?” I said, doubtfully : “why, I 
call it—’’ Here I hesitated, and in an im- 
becile way concluded, “I call it a mile.” 

He looked at me with the first gleam 
of interest that had so far appeared in 
his face, and said, “ Do you want to go 
there?” I nadded. “It's too far for you 
to walk,” he said: “would you want a 
carriage?’ Again I nodded. “Come 
this way, then,” he said with something 
like a shadow of alacrity in his manner. 

I followed, supposing that he had one 
round the corner. No indeed! He mere- 
ly took me into a low shed or warehouse 
at one side of the wharf, offered me an 
empty dry-goods box to sit on, and lan- 
guidly told a little negro boy who was 
gazing at me to “run up to Jennifer's 
and tell °em a lady wanted a hack.” 
The boy was off like a shot—I suppose 
in hopes of a drive back—and my friend 
instantly relapsed into his old position 
against the post and fixed his eyes on 
another star. He seemed to think he 
had done his duty nobly to me and to 
the world at large, and had it not been 
for the volumes of tobacco-juice which 
he distributed liberally in every direction 
and at very short intervals, I should have 
been worried about him. 

This was my first interview with Col- 
onel Limbrelling, who plumed himself 
very much afterward, I found, upon his 
ready gallantry on this occasion. 

At last, long after the boat had gone 
on her way and every one had left the 
wharf except one or two warehouse- 
men, the immovable colonel and our- 
selves, a small open carriage, rapidly 
driven, appeared, and I had climbed in 
with all my bags and bundles, when I 
suddenly thought of my trunks. “ How 
am I to get my trunks to Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s ?”’ I asked the driver, who was 
a white man. 


“T sure I don’ know, miss,” he said | for another chapter. 
P 


civilly, but with perfect indifference. 
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“Can’t one of them go in this car- 
riage?’ I asked. 

“No, ma’am,” he said, flicking a fly off 
his horse’s ear : “I don’t think we can get 
one up on this. You might have ’em 
drove up on a dray in the mornin’,” he 
added after a pause, and as if the union 
of the two ideas, trunks and drays, had 
never occurred to him before. 

“But I want one to-night,” I persisted. 
“Can't some of these negroes carry one 
up for me if I pay them well ?” 

He shook his head, and said, in a tone 
which seemed to imply that this sugges- 
tion was too absurd to be seriously en- 
tertained, ‘I should think not, ma'am.” 

“Well,” I said despairingly, “if I leave 
them here all night, will they be safe ?”’ 

“T can’t say positively, ma'am, but I 
should think they might be.” 

Just as he ventured this opinion one of 
the negroes came up, and on my appeal- 
ing to him promised to lock them up 
in the warehouse for me; with which 
arrangement [| had to be satisfied, and 
off we drove. By this time it was too 
dark to see anything except the lights 
in the houses as we dashed by, but my 
astonishment may be imagined when, 
after driving certainly not more than 
three hundred yards, we suddenly stop- 
ped, and my coachman, in the same tone 
of contemptuous indifference which he 
had used all along, informed me that this 
was the house. For some time I would 
not believe him, but when he finally con- 
vinced me my indignation was too deep 
for words. To have waited one hour on 
that wharf for a carriage in which to drive 
three hundred yards, and to have found 
no means of bringing my trunks that lit- 
tle distance, made me fret and fume both 
inwardly and outwardly; but, dear me! 
long before that winter was over I had 
become hardened to all such mere bag- 
atelles as laziness and inaccuracy. And 
now, having reached my sister Dorothy's 
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door, I will keep what I found behind it 
ANNIE PORTER. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
OR the next five hours, Dr. Cath- 
cart, Dr. Sharpe and I hung over 
Mr. Floyd as he lay passing alternately 
from horrible paroxysms of pain into 
insensibility. At first, after the physi- 
cians consulted, they had scarcely ex- 
pressed a hope, but a little past mid- 
night there seemed to be a chance that 
the worst was over for the time being. 
The opiates began to take effect, the 
drawn muscles of the face relaxed, and 
by five o’clock in the morning we look- 
ed silently in each other’s faces and 

thanked God in our hearts. 

My mother and Helen could come in 
now and watch the calm, peaceful fea- 
tures, the recumbent figure’ once more 
moving gently in response to the quiet 
breathings, instead of with long shud- 
dering convulsions. I did not go to 
my chamber, but stretched myself on a 
lounge in the hall just outside the door 
of the sick room. I thought it would be 
impossible for me to sleep, but slumber 
seized me at once, and it was four hours 
afterward when I was awakened by Dr. 
Cathcart cautiously smoothing my sleeve. 

“Well, you have had a fine sleep, my 
good fellow,” said he, “and I am glad of 
it. But] want you presently. Mr. Floyd 
is awake and is taking some breakfast.” 

I was ashamed of my long rest, and 
sprang to my feet with the intention of 
seeking him, at once. 

“Softly, softly!’ said the doctor. “I 
am to breakfast with you. Mr. Floyd 
has his daughter with him, besides Mrs. 
Randolph, and he has all he can do at 
present to take his broth and brandy 
without any of your interference. Go 
to your room and refresh yourself with a 
bath, and then come to me in the break- 
fast-room.” 

I obeyed him, wondering a little who 
had taken care of my comfort while I 
slept: a warm coverlid had been thrown 
over me, a pillow inserted between my 
head and the hard cushion of the lounge, 





and a screen placed between me and the 
window. 

-“T had no intention of sleeping,” I re- 
marked to Dr. Cathcart when I rejoined 
him fifteen minutes later, “ but I threw 
myself on the lounge, and knew noth- 
ing more until you aroused me. I sup- 
pose my mother coddled me with cush- 
ions and blankets.” 

“IT suspect,’’ he returned, looking up 
from his chop and smiling slyly, “that 
it was Miss Floyd who looked after you. 
Until last evening, when I received Mr. 
Floyd's note, I had no suspicion that you 
were the luckiest fellow in the United 
States. Allow me to congratulate you. 
A beautiful creature! What is it- Horace 
says ?>— The exquisite daughter of a mo- 
ther more beautiful still’? No, the other 
way— The daughter’— But no matter: 
come sit down, and eat a chop and 
drink some coffee at least. You've 
known Miss Helen all your life?” 

“Seven years, sir,” I returned. 

“T congratulate you, young man—I 
congratulate you,” said he, pouring a 
little claret into a glass and looking 
through it at the light. ‘A fine, haugh- 
ty, untamed creature! By the way, how 
long have you been engaged ?”” 

I looked at him a moment, and, vet- 
eran gossip as he was, he had the grace 
to blush a little at his own audacity. 

“Our relations have changed little 
since I first knew her,”’ I answered with 
some reserve in my tone and manner. 
“Miss Floyd’s age has until quite re- 
cently precluded any thought of a pub- 
lic engagement.” 

“Beg your pardon, I’m sure, but you 
see Iam an old friend of Mr. Floyd's, 
and feel a fatherly interest in Miss Hel- . 
en. Pretty little rogue! No wonder she 
made conquests while she was in short 
dresses. I must congratulate her, by 
the by. I found out last night what 
you were made of. Now think of it, 
how long before your marriage ?” 

“That depends, sir, upon too many 
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circumstances for me to give you a defi- 
nite answer. Mr. Floyd’s health has a 
great deal to do with my prospects. Now 
that you have finished your meal, suppose 
we talk about him: I can attend to noth- 
ing else. Honestly, now, what do you 
think of his case ?” 

“ Honestly, now, I know no more than 
you do. It may be he will pull through. 
We can do nothing for him except to ply 
him with opiates while he is in pain. But 
so long as he suffers he will not die. 
Death will no doubt be preceded by 
paralysis—at least coma.” 

Dr. Cathcart rose, flung down the nap- 
kin with which he had dried his hands 
after carefully dipping them in the fin- 
ger - bowl, put on his glasses, resumed 
his professional air and followed me up 
stairs. The sick room was not darken- 
ed, but opened to every sweet influence 
of the summer morning. I greeted Mr. 
Floyd silently, kissed my mother, who 
sat close beside him, and shook hands 
with Helen, who knelt on the floor at 
the bedside. 

“Well! well!’ said the doctor in his 
full cheery tones, “I don’t see but what 
you are-going to get well altogether 
too soon, Mr. Floyd. On my word, you 
look better to-day than you did yester- 
day. I thought I was to have a good 
many pleasant drives this way, and be 
rewarded by the sight of this charming 
household ; but if you will recover in 
three hours, I shall have to beg for an 
invitation.” 

“If you have really cured papa so 
soon, Dr. Cathcart,” returned Helen, 
“you may come here and spend a 
month. But it seems to me he looks 
pale, and if you will not let him speak 
he cannot be perfectly well.” 

“What sensible man wants to talk? 
I talk because I am a doctor, and every 
doctor is, two-thirds of him, an old wo- 
man. You may chatter all you please, 
however, mademoiselle. Let Mr. Ran- 
dolph take care of himself to-day. I 
know these young men: they haveagreat 
many things to say in the garden, roses 
to pick, and all that; but take care of 
your father to-day instead, Miss Floyd.” 

Helen stared at the doctor with a 
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haughty face. “Be assured,” said she 
with a very grand air, “that papa will 
have the best of care from both Mr. 
Randolph and myself.” 

Cathcart gave a few orders to me in 
private: then I followed him down stairs, 

“By Jove!” said’ he with a soft laugh, 
“one must pick one’s way with the heir- 
ess; but I dare say, my dear fellow, you 
know how to avoid the thorns. Before 
I forget it: the engagement is regularly 
announced, I believe?” 

“T have the honor to be engaged to 
Miss Floyd,”’ I returned: “whether it is 
announced to the gossipers of the Point 
or not is a matter of absolute indifference 
to both her and myself.” 

“They do gossip — by Jove, they do! 
What ails the women? Haven't they 
got enough to talk about without won- 
dering if a finé young fellow is going to 
marry a handsome young girl? I've no 
patience with it—none. The worst thing 
about a watering-place is the absence of 
all but personal topics among the meagre 
intellects of the porticos.” 

The doctor was driven away, still ina 
glow of lofty satisfaction that he possess- 
ed an exceptional record where a paltry 
i:.terest in other people’s affairs was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Floyd rallied and improved for 
two or three days up to a certain point, 
then seemed to have reached the high- 
est tide of his convalescence; but ah! 
what a low tide it seemed to me, who 
had nursed him back twice before from 
the borders of the Shadow-land! But 
my mother and Helen believed him to 
be on the broad road to fully-restored 
health. We were always with him now: 
my mother’s care for him was a tender- 
ness mingled with agony, and he felt 
himself dependent upon her rather than 
upon Helen and myself. When he was 
awake he reached out his hand to clasp 
hers: in his scanty, feverish: sleep he 
spoke often of “Poor Mary!” He liked 
to. see Helen and me together: once or 


‘twicé, when some slight caress passed 


between us—such as had been, in fact, 


our habit always—he was gladdened by 


it: he would often send us to walk in 
the garden, and seemed willing indeed 
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to yield me up his daughter without any 
of the jealousy I should have expected, 
since the tie between them was so inti- 
mate and tender. 

I may have mentioned that among 
Mr. Raymond's papers had been found 
a volume bound in faded blue velvet in 
which was written poor little Alice Ray- 
mond’s diary for the year preceding her 
brief married life. Helen brought this 
out now, and she and I alternately read 
it aloud to Mr. Floyd as he lay calm and 
quiet on the pillows reviewing his past 
life and thinking of the life to come. If 
this worn, weary man, who had done his 
work in life and now was near his end, 
had needed refreshment in which to 
strengthen his soul ere its final eman- 
cipation, he might have found it here. 
Inexpressibly touching were some of the 
entries in this journal when we remem- 
bered the too brief day which had suc- 
ceeded that early, too swift dawn. One 
of those which Helen read was: 

“I do not think I expected to meet 
Mr. Floyd on the hill. I heard that he 
had gone away, but papa mentioned that 
he had seen him in the street over at the 
Point. I told him once that I went on 
the hill after luncheon, but I did not 
dream that he would come and meet 
me there. He came up to me at once: 
I have never seen him look so tall, so 
proud. He told me he had been away, 
that he had decided to leave me for six 
months without seeing me again, but that 
he could not stay away. ‘Could you bear 
the long winter, Alice, without one sight 
of me?’ he asked. I am afraid I was 
dreadfully’ foolish: I must have said 
something which made him very bold 
indeed, for all at once | knew that we 
were engaged: I was ir. his arms and 
he had kissed me.” 

While Helen was reading this her col- 
or rose and her voice trembled. I was 
sitting beside her, and partly because I 
divined what was in her mind, partly 
because I pitied her so much, I leaned 
down, took her little hand in mine, and 
with my face so close to hers that I could 
feel the warmth of her cheek, read what 
came next: 








“Papa says it is so foolish—that James 








even in my own room) had no business 
to come making love to me before I had 
ever been even at a ball—before I have 
seen any other gentlemen to know what 
they are like. Indeed, papa would in- 
vent all sorts of obstacles if James were 
not very determined. ‘Now, Mr. Ray- 
mond,’ he said to-night, ‘I must have 
Alice to look after me. Washington is a 
bad place. I need a wife, : I do indeed.’ 
And I told papa that I thought James 
was not strong, and that he needed a 
wife to take care of him. And at this 
speech of mine they both laughed so 
much that I made believe to be very 
cross, and James kissed me right before 
papa! Then papa pretended to frown, 
and called him a‘ miserable impertinent,’ 
but asked presently when we wanted to 
be married. ‘To-morrow,’ cried James; 
and I boxed his ears, for I do not want 
to be married to-morrow: I do not want 
to be married for a long, long time—not 
for a month, certainly.” 

““We were married just four weeks 
after that,” observed Mr. Floyd. “I 
took Alice to Washington the last of 
November.—You were at the ‘wedding, 
Mary.” 

My mother nodded. 

“IT wonder,” pursued Mr. Floyd, closing 
his eyes, “if my little wife will meet me 
on the other side just as she was—young, 
fair, loving ?—Whether, Mary, Frank is 
waiting for you? Yes, I wonder. Such 
a certainty might make the irreversible 
doom which underlies even the most 
splendid exuberance of life easy to be 
borne.. We talk much of wide know- 
ledge, of a larger orbit of causes and 
principles, of a longing for superhuman 
vision; yet when any of us lie down for 
our last sleep I fancy what we long for 
most is the touch and sight of something 
lost out of our lives here.” 

Helen broke the silence which ensued 
by reading another extract from the book. 

“T wish,” wrote James Floyd’s happy 
little sweetheart, “that I were not so rich. 
I know that James would prefer to have 
people talk more of other circumstances 
regarding our engagement than of his 
good- fortune in marrying an heiress. 











(it makes me tremble to call him ‘ James’ : 
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He is so proud it hurts him to have all 
the world congratulating him upon his 
success in winning a fortune. Papa has 
had some very superb ‘diamonds and 
pearls reset for me, and they came in 
to-day when we were-all together. James 
looked at them for a time in silence, then 
gave a sort of sigh and walked over to 
the window. I followed him, and asked 
him if he did not like the ornaments. 
He did not say exactly what had grieved 
him, but I am sure that if he had his 
wish I should be poor and dependent 
upon him, instead of having so many 
things, that now, when my wedding- 
presents come in, they seem to me mo- 
notonous and wearisome. But perhaps 
if I had been brought up in poverty I 
should value these things more, and be 
less able to give all my heart, my mind, 
my soul, to the task of fitting myself to 
be a good wife to him.” 

“TI believe that,’ cried out Helen, 
breaking off abruptly. “I think mam- 
ma was right. She was the better, the 
nobler, for being a rich girl. I try to 
remember, when I think about Georgy 
Lenox, that perhaps if I had been poor 
I should have been as paltry- minded 
as she is.” 

It was the first time her name had 
been mentioned among us. 

“Alice was quite right,” observed Mr. 
Floyd. ‘It did hurt me cruelly that the 
most splendid gift I could bring her was 
a mere trinket by the side of her father's 
royal largesse. It was an ignoble jeal- 
ousy in me, but I cured myself of it.— 
It all came back, however, when I had 
a daughter, Helen, on whom her grand- 
father lavished his wealth so freely that 
I could never supply one of her wants.” 

“What is it,’ cried Helen with her 
prettiest air of disdain, “to provide any 
one with food and clothing and shelter ? 
That is little, those mere outside com- 
forts. Have you not loved me, papa? 
Should I not have starved without your 
tenderness — been houseless, homeless, 
friendless without the thought of you? 
There are other needs beside those which 
money or things bought with money can 
satisfy. Still,’ she added naively, col- 
oring suddenly like a wild rose, “if peo- 
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ple are going to love me less because 
I am rich, I will fling my money into 
the sea.” 

“Floyd will not let you do that,” said 
her father with a half laugh. ‘Poor fel- 
low! he is going to stand in my shoes . 
and know the mortification of marrying 
an heiress.—But, Floyd, there is some 
mitigation of the penalties of prince-con- 
sort in your case: you will have Helen’s 
money in your own hands, and will find 
plenty to do in looking after it. In fact, 
I doubt if your office will be a sinecure. 
’Twas different with me. Mr. Raymond 
was generous to the last degree, but, all 
the same, he was king, and never abdi- 
cated during his life. He liked us to be ex- 
travagant, that he might be munificent.” 

I said nothing at this time, only lis- 
tening with a good-humored air. I had 
my private convictions on the subject, 
and in after-times my mind reverted fre- 
quently enough to Mr. Floyd’s allusions 
to the penalties of a prince-consort. The 
conversation broke off here by his ex- 
pressing a wish that Mr. Sterling, a prac- 
titioner of law in the vicinity, should be 
sent for; and most of the day was spent 
by him in consultation with the attorney, 
who drew out the specifications of a will. 
The main features of the paper were pre- 
cisely similar to those of the earlier tes- 
tament which he had destroyed in that 
hour of never-to-be-forgotten excitement 
and wrath. Sterling took the document 
away to have it copied out fairly, and 
was to bring it back the following morn- 
ing to be signed and witnessed. 

“It was a foolish piece of work for me 
to destroy the other,” Mr. Floyd said to 
me, “but I was angry. I felt grieved 
and disappcinted in you for a moment, 
and for the time what I said was true— 
that if you married that girl I would do 
nothing for you. But had I not good 
reason for my. wrath, Floyd?” 

I assented. 

“What is the date?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

It was past midnight. I was sitting 
by his bedside, the lamps turned down 
and the windows open toward the sea, 
which moaned and shrieked to-night 
among the rocks as if it were some un- 
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happy creature fighting with its fever of 
life. 

“It is the twenty-second,” I replied 
calmly: midnight had not struck with- 
out my remembering that the sun would 
shortly rise upon Georgy Lenox’s wed- 
ding-day. These thoughts of her came 
and went in my mind more like delirious 
fancies than like realities. I had not yet 
dared to look the great change which had 
come over my prospects bravely in the 
face. It was easy enough to put certain 
questions by for the present, since Mr. 
Floyd’s illness so fully engrossed my 
time and attention. I seemed to feel no 
necessity for sleep, and time and again, 
when I had tried to rest, the necessity of 
absolute quiet and time for thought had 
seemed so irksome that I had merely 
refreshed myself by a bath and a walk 
instead. When he asked now for the 
date I knew that his thoughts, like mine, 
had been upon the marriage to take 
place to-day at Belfield. 

“You were over at the Point yester- 
day,” he said presently, breaking the 
pause. “Did you see many people ?” 

“Crowds of them: they all inquired 
about you. But, indeed, there is a stfeam 
of callers here from morning till night: 
the great bowl in the hall overflows ev- 
ery day with cards of inquiry.” 

“Were you congratulated ?”’ he asked, 
half smiling and half melancholy. 

“Oh yes.” 

He gave me a wistful yet penetrating 
glance. ‘I wish,” he said in a low voice, 
“that you and Helen would marry now, 
at once. What is there to wait for? I 
leave her so unprotected—”’ 

I started up with a feeling of invinci- 
ble repugnance which I could not per- 
fectly conceal from him. “You may 
live for years yet,’ I said, sitting on the 
side of the bed and putting my hands on 
his shoulder. “And even if this illness 
were to prove fatal, Helen would still 
have my mother’s guardianship and 
mine. Poor little girl! it would seem 
wrong to hurry her into a marriage of 
which she has had no time to think.” 

“Floyd,” said he, grasping my hand, 
“you are very young: you know nothing 
of women—nothing particularly of young 












girls. Helen worships the very ground 
you tread on. You have a chance to 
win such a love as few men are ever 
blessed with. To begin at the begin- 
ning, you were her first friend, then you 
risked your life to save her: every little 
tender white leaf of her maiden heart is 
folded about the exquisite secret of her 
love for you. Do you suppose that un- 
less I had known this I should have al- 
lowed you to be so much together—that 
I should have urged this engagement? 
The fact of your preference for anoth- 
er has had little effect on me: we all 
have such episodes in early youth, which 
we regard afterward with a mixture of re- 
gret and contempt. You know yourself 
that the love you felt for her was no 
ennobling passion: success would have 
shown you at once that the attainment of 
your wishes was too dearly purchased.” 
He paused, looked at me fixedly, then 
spoke again. “Of some streams,” he 
said, “it is better not to drink: they 
make one die of thirst. The love of 
an unworthy woman consumes one with 
a never-ending fever. Why,” he cried 
with vehemence, ‘cannot youth learn 
the most important of lessons from ex- 
perience ?” 

“I believe all that you have said,” I 
exclaimed impetuously: ‘‘at least my 
intellect, my will, goes with you. As 
for Helen—sweet dear Helen !—it shall 
all be as you say: still, all my instincts 
warn me that it will be better to wait a 
little.” 

“Oh well, I trust you,” he said, sink- 
ing back on the pillows. ‘She has given 
you all the liking she is capable of as yet, 
and you will prove yourself worthy of it. 
I too married a young*girl of seventeen, 
who had never heard one lisp of love 
until I came. There is but one first 
time: the miracle never comes but once 
toagirl. The exaltation, the rapture, the 
religion, of an early and pure devotion is 
the most exquisite boon Heaven can yield 
to man.” 

It was timé for him to take his ano- 
dyne, and I dropped it for him cau- 
tiously, then sat by him afterward while 
he slept. He woke at dawn, when the 
birds were twittering. 
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“Do you remember,” he asked me, 
unclosing his eyes suddenly just as I 
was flinging the shutters wide open, 
“how before Cato died ‘the morning 
broke and the little birds began to 
chirp’? I fancy Tennyson may have 
got Ais idea from that curious little 
touch of Plutarch’s. How is it ?— 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 

The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 

To dying ears.” 

“Plutarch’s is the best, sir. Do you 
remember that beautiful rare copy of 
the Lives you gave me?” 

“My boy, remember everything. Per- 
haps we shall go over the old memories 
togethersome time in Jerusalem the Gold- 
en. If so,‘why, then, we'll smile.’” 

Mr. Floyd declared he was better to- 
day, the last day of his life. It was the 
most joyous of mornings, and he sat for 
an hour by the open window, looking 
out at the opal-tinted sea, but catching 
radiant glimpses of the golden hillsides, 
where the ripened grain shone in the 
morning sun ready for its harvest—of 
the empurpled hazes upon the far-off 
hills, where the pearly mists melted 
into the pearly skies. 

Dr. Cathcart arrived unexpectedly at 
nine o'clock. I was pacing the piazza 
ready to be called to breakfast when he 
drove up the avenue, sprang from his 
carriage and seized my hand with an 
eager air. “How is Mr. Floyd?” he 
asked abruptly. 

I told him that he was better to-day, 
and sitting up for a short time, and that 
Helen and my mother were with him. 

“Has he had the papers ?’’ the doctor 
inquired. 

Yes: I had sent the mail up by Mills 
a quarter of an hour before. 

“There is something in the Mew York 
—— of yesterday,” he observed with a 
grave air, “which must on every account 
be kept from Mr. Floyd. I.would not an- 
swer for it if he should receive the slight- 
est shock.” 

“Good Heavens!’’ I cried: “what is 
it?” 

“The garbled, exaggerated story of 
Miss Floyd and that rascal Thorpe,” 
was his answer. 





We were already on the stairs when 
we heard a cry and a frantic ringing 
of the bell. We had gained Mr. Floyd's 
side in another moment. The worst had 
come at last—an attack of paralysis. 

“I have been afraid of this,” muttered 
Dr. Cathcart, and shook his head. Hel- 
en had thrown herself on her knees be- 
side the recumbent man, whose head my 
mother supported on her breast. Both 
women were speechless, tearless and 
cold: they had thought him dead at 
first. 

Mills and I lifted Mr. Floyd and put 
him on the bed: his poor rigid hand 
had stiffened over the newspaper he was 
reading. Dr. Cathcart took it gently from 
his fingers, but tore it as he removed it. 
He nodded when he saw the sheet, and 
looked at me. It was as he had feared, 
and the wretched fabrication, either of 
deliberate malice or of a paltry penny- 
a-liner, had cost that brave but worn 
heart this unbearable pang of wounded — 
pride and bitter disgrace just when it 
was least needed and most felt. 

“Your father was reading this?’ ob- 
served the doctor to Helen. 

“Yes,” she answered : “the paper was 
addressed to him in a private envelope, 
and a line was drawn with pen and ink 
about it. ‘What is this? said papa; 
and in a moment he started up, then 
fell.” 

The doctor put the vile sheet in his 
pocket: none of us ever saw it.. No mat- 
ter who had traded upon a family mis- 
fortune, it had done its work. ' 

“Papa cannot get well,” said Helen 
with a burst of terrible grief. ‘‘Is it so, 
Dr. Cathcart ?” 

“My dear,” he answered kindly, “your 
father has lived four years longer than I 
believed he could when I first found out 
his complaint. Thank God for that. He 
will not suffer any more now: he will lie 
here for a few hours and let you gaze 
upon his face, cling to him, bid him a 
thousand farewells. By this time to- 
morrow—” 

“T think,” whispered my mother, who 
was bending over the pillow—“ I am sure 
that he is conscious.” She spoke ‘his 
name softly in a tone which might well 
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bring back the dead to life, and he un- 
closed his eyes. He who has met the 
gaze of such eyes, opened for their last 
look upon their earthly inheritance, will 
know what I mean when I say that this 
look was precious tous. He half smiled, 
and I knew that if he could have spoken 
we should have heard one of the old 
quips or jests with which it was his hu- 
mor always to confront pain and defy it. 

The two physicians—for Dr. Sharpe had 
arrived now—were busy with appliances 
with which to effect the work of restora- 
tion. The dying man lay looking at them 
tranquilly at first, then with growing pain 
and perplexity in his eyes, as they rub- 
bed and chafed him. His lips at last 
moved slightly, and he whispered some- 
thing—at first, even to my ears as I bent 
over him, a meaningless jargon, finally 
resolving itself into the words, “No use.” 

My mother and Helen had left us, and 
we three men, with Mills, were alone with 
Mr. Floyd. 

“What is it he says?” inquired Dr. 
Cathcart. 

“He says it is ‘No use.’ I suppose he 
refers to these applications.” 

“Do you mean,” asked the doctor, 
looking in the pale grand face, still un- 
changed, thank God!—‘“‘do you mean 
that you prefer us to leave you alone?” 

A movement of the brows seemed an 
answer in the affirmative, and he again 
made an effort to speak. “ How long?” 
he asked. 

“You cannot possibly live more than 
twenty-four hours,”’ replied Dr. Cathcart 
in a gentle voice. 

Mr. Floyd’s eyes fastened upon me: 
there seemed to be an entreaty in them, 
and in his almost mute condition such 
a wordless prayer was most pitiable to 
behold. 

“Can I do anything for you ?” I asked. 

His face relaxed a little, and he tried 
to smile. His affliction, his anxiety, left 
me in-no doubt. He had an urgent pe- 
tition to make, and I sent everybody 
away, that I might hear it. I was cer- 
tain what it was, and I could easily 
understand the meaning of his incohe- 
rent, disjointed words. He wished me 
to marry Helen at once, that very day. 
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“It shall be exactly as you say,” I 
answered, “Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter: at least, all I can do to make such 
a course the best one I will try todo. I 
will speak to her at once: if she consents, 
Mills and Dr. Sharpe can settle the pre- 
liminaries in an hour,” 

Mr. Floyd looked at me with unutter- 
able thankfulness, and again whispered 
something. 

“ Sterling ?” I repeated. “ What about 
Sterling? Oh, your will? Do not waste 
a thought upon it, sir: it is quite un- 
necessary. All you have to leave will 
go to Helen, who is sure to carry out 
every one of your wishes as perfectly’ 
as if it were signed.” 

““My dear son—’’ he made an effort to 
say, and after that he never spoke again. 
The doctors came back, and found him 
already much weakened by this effort. I 
left him for a moment and went into the 
next room, where my mother and Helen 
sat together clasped in each other’s arms, 

“You must come back presently,” said 
I with a calmness which made their con- 
vulsed state of agitation and grief strange 
to me.—‘‘Don’t cry, Helen: let that come 
to-morrow.” J 

I took her by the hand and looked 
down into her face, which was covered 
with tears. “Helen,” I exclaimed, “you 
promised to marry me.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of it now,”’ she cried 
petulantly. 

“Your father wishes you to become my 
wife before he dies,’’ I went on. “It must 
be at once: he is sinking, I fear.” 

She shrank from me and ran back to 
my mother, hiding her face. 

“You will not refuse your father’s last 
request, Helen ?” said I, following herand 
drawing her back to me. “God knows it 
does not seem to me to be a time for 
marrying or giving in marriage, but your 
situation is so lonely, so isolated. You 
have, strange to say, enemies: it is bet- 
ter that you should have the protection 
of my name.” 

‘Her lip quivered: I drew her head 
upon my bosom and kissed her fore- 
head, and presently we went in to- 
gether to Mr. Floyd hand in hand. She 
had consented. 
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A little past noon we were married. 
Helen was still in her white morning 


frock: her cheeks were flushed and tear- | 


stained, but her little hand when I grasp- 
ed it was chilly and lifeless. I remember 
little of the ceremony except a sudden 
dismay when I thought of the necessity 
for a ring, and when my mother pro- 
duced one, I passed, I believe, the rest 
of the time in vague conjecture as to 
where she had obtained it. I saw the 
solemn, scared faces of the servants in 
the doorway, Dr. Cathcart, Dr. Sharpe 
and Charles Raymond, the rubicund 
clergyman, all in a sort of mist. Noth- 
ing was clear to me except the beautiful 
pale face on the pillow regarding us with 
a peaceful solemn glance. 

We had thought that Mr. Floyd's life 
would ebb with the day, for as the tide 
went out at sunset his strength seemed 
to fall away too. Yet still the faint pulse 
remained, though so low, so very low, 
that oftentimes it seemed entirely gone. 
Midnight passed, and the small hours, 
before the change came: at the dawn 
suddenly from without there came a 


chirp, a twitter, then confused begin- 
nings, a hundred bursts of sleepy song. 
Mr. Floyd’s head lay on my mother’s 
lap. At this sound he looked up with 
a peculiar smile on his face, and his eyes 


sought me. I remembered our talk of 
twenty-four hours before about Cato’s 
death just when the little birds began to 
chirp, and I went toward him with a sort 
of cry. 

After a little Dr. Cathcart threw back 
the shutters, and we could see the rosy 
flush above the purpling sea. My moth- 
er had put down the burden she had held 
all night, and was on her knees in prayer. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


I HAD abused my strength a little, both 
of body and mind. After Mr. Floyd’s 
death a thousand tasks crowded upon 
me at once—both those which would in 
any case have been my privilege, and 
those which my position as Helen’s hus- 
band made my duty. 

When the necessity for haste was over, 
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and our beloved dead slept on the hill- 
side overlooking the sea, I fell ill at once. 
Even before Mr. Floyd's death it was a 
long time since I had slept, and after- 
ward I could not try to rest, and used 
to walk on the seashore all night. My 
malady was congestion of the brain and 
a high fever, and in every phase of the 
disease I was delirious, yet not so en- 
tirely out of my head but that I had 
some real fancies mingled with the un- 
real bubbles of confused imaginings. My 
mind returned to the old times of my 
first sickness at The Headlands, when 
the burden of my anxiety and dread 
had been that I was lamed for life. Per- 
haps it was well for me that this old 
grief was renewed, instead of my hav- 
ing any presentiment of a new trouble. 
Whenever I woke up and saw my moth- 
er sitting by my bedside I told her of my 
disappointment—my despair at the long 
stretch of life reaching out before me. 
Not one of my old plaints had been 
forgotten, although I had long ceased 
to believe in their truth. 

One night I returned suddenly to con- 
sciousness as the bands of ice-water upon 
my forehead were being changed, and I 
was startled to see a man’s face bending 
overme. A kind face it was—grave with 
real concern. 

“I cannot think who you are,” said I. 

“Go to sleep, Mr. Randolph — go to 
sleep,” was his reply. 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, “you are Mills. I 
have wondered why nobody but my moth- 
er came. How is Mr. Raymond now-a- 
days? I hate being sick here by the sea. 
What does the doctor say? How is my 
leg getting on? When may I go back to 
Belfield ?” ; 

“Lord bless us!” ejaculated Mills. “I 
will call Mrs. Randolph or Mrs. Floyd.” 

“Who is Mrs. Floyd ?”’ I asked, lost in 
conjecture. 

“T mean Mrs. Floyd Randolph—our 
own beautiful young lady, your own 
poor fatherless, motherless wife,” cried 
Mills, his face puckering and tears run- 
ning from his eyes. 

I wondered dimly a little more about 
his meaning: then instantaneously the 
past all came back to me. Mills was 








bolstering me up with a little blue silk 
pillow which I recognized at once. I 
had seen a certain exquisite cheek re- 
cline against that pillow, and with a 
swift gush of feeling my dream of boy- 
hood vanished and I was a man—not a 
strong man perhaps, nor certainly a wise 
one, but enough of a man to have suffer- 
ed in the past —to have the recollection 
of the last summer stab me with a sharp 
consuming pain. For the few days after 
the exposure of Georgy Lenox’s crime 
and folly, with her words of contempt- 
uous pity for me ringing in my ears, 
with the withering recollection of my 
last glimpse of her as she sat with her 
hand in Judge Talbot’s as they drove 
away, the fair oval of her face upturn- 
ed with a caressing smile to him,—I had 
been strong enough to put the thought 
of my love for her by, and to perform 
the duties which were close to my hand. 
But now, in my weakness, my half de- 
lirium, my lassitude, my enemy return- 
ed. My love for Georgina was not to 
die until I had lived it through once 
more. It had been too much a part of 
my life to be dismissed so easily as I 
had thought: she had been beautiful, 
and I had loved her beauty and felt her 
every perfection with my first adoration. 
I had known her so intimately and so 
freely that the thought of her was inter- 
linked with my every remembrance in 
the past. Not a memory of my life but 
that she started from it, strong, armed in 
beauty, invincible in power, to fill it with 
bitterness and unrest. What wonder, 
then, if I turned my face to the wall weary 
of my life, since I was so weak as to find 
a melancholy pleasure in my constancy 
to the one idea which had taken com- 
plete hold upon me! If I am judged by 
readers of this story, let not the judg- 
ment be too hard. I was but twenty- 
two, after all. I was not half recover- 
ed from a fever which had reduced me 
mentally and physically to a condition 
of wretched lassitude and weakness, and 
certain conditions of this life I found 
ready made, to take up without volition 
of my own, sickened me with disgust 
and impotent rage. 

I was slowly improving. My mother 
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and Helen were about me constantly, 
both, in their sweeping robes of black 
and with sad sweet faces, becoming my 
nurses. Oftentimes I pretended to sleep, 
and heard their low-voiced conversation 
concerning me. They seemed in beau- 
tiful love and unison, these two fair wo- 
men, and I heard with a stab of pain, 
and almost remorse, Helen’s constant 
reiteration of the term “ Mamma." Once 
or twice I had decided that I must speak 
to Helen, from whom I felt suddenly sep- 
arated by a wide gulf. She was not just 
what shehad been in the oldtimes. Then, 
however little I had acted upon the sugges- 
tion, I could see nothing to contradict my 
belief that my wishes were absolute with 
her: she had been perfectly unreserved 
with me, and had not dreaded letting me 
see that she held no idea in opposition 
to my own—that I could govern her very 
whims. Now, little as I had conversed 
with her, I discerned a difference: I felt 
instinctively that in some way she trust- 
ed and believed in me less than before 
our marriage. 

Was that the spectre before her men- 
tal vision, as it was before mine? The 
thought that she was my wife, in ‘name, 
before the law, froze the words on my 
lips when I would have addressed her, 
thanking her for the flowers she brought 
me, for the music she practised for me 
down stairs, for the countless trifling ser- 
vices she performed for me. It was more 
easy for me to find words for blame than 
for praise, and when finally I did speak 
it was in censure. ‘ Helen,’’ I exclaim- 
ed peevishly one morning, when she 
had come to my bedside laden with jas- 
mines and tuberoses, “do not bring any 
more flowers. They poison the air, and 
deprive me of what little strength I 
have.” 

“Oh, forgive me,” she cried gathering 
them up hastily and throwing them from 
the balcony. ‘But what may I do for 
you, dear Floyd ?” 

“Just leave me alone,” I returned. “I 
don’t mean to be ungrateful, but every 
one does too much. I think if you and 
mother were to go to the mountains for 
a week, and let me stay behind with 
Mills, I should be quite well when you 
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returned. It frets me, wears me out, 
to have so much attention.” 

She flushed, this young wife of mine, 
to the roots of her hair. ‘I am so sorry 
we have bored you!” she said in a low 
voice. ‘Hereafter I will sit outside, 
and when you ring I will come.” 

She left me at once, and I tried to find 
some comfort in my prized solitude, but I 
knew that [ had been brutal, and the re- 
membrance of her face haunted me. 

“Where is Miss Helen ?” I asked Mills, 
then bit my lips at the slip of my tongue. 

“Mrs. Floyd Randolph is on the ter- 
race with the dogs,’’ Mills returned grim- 
ly, and trotted off with my message that 
I wanted her. 

Mrs. Floyd Randolph came in present- 
ly, and I knew by the look in her eyes 
that, in spite of her pretty name, her 
prize of a husband, her wide estate, she 
had been crying like any other sorry lit- 
tle girl of seventeen. How young she 
was! I pitied her deeply in my heart, 
and hated myself. 

“Oh, Helen,” I cried out, “I am so 
cross, so disagreeable! But I have not 
always been so, haveI? Don’t you 
think my manners may mend some 
day?’ I had caught her hand and look- 
ed up in her face. 

She gave a little sob. 
she answered. 


“Ttis my fault,” 
“I am not sure what to 
do for you, and I am stupid and awk- 
ward.” 

I looked down at the little hand I held. 
It wore no ring but the plain wedding- 


circlet. It was a delicious hand, with 
taper fingers and pink almond-shaped 
nails. I kissed it in the rosy palm. 

“Don’t call my wife stupid or awk- 
ward,” I murmured, trying to speak that 
word once to her and get over it. We 
both colored hotly, and I could not meet 
hereyes. ‘Think, dear,” I went on with 
an effort at connubial jocoseness: “I 
spoke to Mills, ordering him to take 
you my message, and called you ‘ Miss 
Helen.’ I am as bad as Byron, am 
I not?” 

But we were both too shy to get over a 
certain barrier which the novelty of our 
position raised between us. I released 
her fingers and turned wearily on my 
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pillow, and. begged her to read some- 
thing. She had not once raised her 
eyes since my caress, and now went 
over and sat down by the little table 
covered with books and papers. ‘Would 
you like a story? Mamma spoke about 
this little thing in Blackwood.” . 

I assented, and she began the sketch, 
but I broke her off presently, pettishly 
denouncing it as rubbish, for it was a 
love-story. Then I chose a long re- 
view, and she set out upon that: the 
sound of her voice, although low-pitch- 
ed and melodious, soon wearied me be- 


-yond all power of words to tell, but I was 


so ashamed of my nervousness that I al- 
lowed her to read on for an-hour. 

My mother came in just as she was 
concluding it, and at once gave a cry 
at sight of my face. 

“* Had you once looked at him, Helen,” 
she said with gentle reprimand, “you 
would have known that he was in a 
fever.” : 

“Don’t scold, mamma,” I struck in. 
—‘You are a dear girl, Helen, to have 
read so long.” She had risen, and was 
looking at me with a piteous face, afraid 
that she had done me harm. I held out 
my hand to her, and she approached the 
bed. I had made a little programme: I 
determined at all hazards to carry it out. 
‘Now go and take a little walk, Helen,” 
I said softly, “ but bid me good-bye first." 

She flushed andsmileda little. “‘Good- 
bye,” she whispered. 

“As if that were what I meant! Look 
here, my dear child: do you know who 
I am?” 

She gave me a timid glance, and I 
could see that she was trembling very 
much. 

“I am your lord- and master,” I. af- 
firmed: “now, then, kiss me.” 

She stooped down with a stiff move- 
ment and put her lips to my forehead, 
then ran away, throwing me back one 
of her old glances as she vanished, shut- 
ting the door behind her. 

“Oh, mother,” I cried, “how can I 
bear it? how can I bear it?” 

“What ?” she asked, startled, and came 
up to me and put her hand on my fore- 
head. ‘Your head is burning,” she said 
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with an anxious look. ‘ Helen is so shy 
of you that she is really of no good as a 
nurse. . You must put off all your love- 
making until you get well.” 

“*My love-making?”’ I retorted angri- 
ly. “Oh, mother, I can’t get well: scme- 
times I think that I am going to have 
another fever and die. I hope it may be 
so. God knows what have I to live for?” 

“You have everything to live for—a 
beautiful young wife who adores you, great 
wealth, a happy and an assured future.” 

“Mother, you do not understand me. 
‘Tis just these things which are killing 


me. This life has all been thrust upon: 


me: everything that I have wanted has 
failed. I married Helen because her fa- 
ther exaggerated the misfortune of her 
position: he had so terrible a dread lest 
she should have lost by one jot or tittle 
the place he wished her to enjoy in the 
world that I could do no less, -- Besides, 
What difference did it make? I asked 
‘myself then. The one girl I wanted had 
trifled with me, pretending to give me 
her heart, which was all the time set on 
marrying a richer man—one who could 
deck her in jewels and give her a bril- 
liant place in the world. Miss Lenox 
knew her own business: it was to seil 
her beauty for its market value.” I laugh- 
ed with asound in my laugh which pleased 
me, it was so bitter, so cynical. 

“You are not thinking of Judge Tal- 
bot’s wife in these days, my son?’’ ob- 
served my mother gravely. 

“Of Judge Talbot's wife! -No! no! 
no! But of Georgy Lenox I think every 
hour. Howcan I help it? Have I not 
loved her ? have I not looked out of these 
very windows and seen her walking in 
the garden ? have I not lain here dream- 
ing.of her, and gone out to meet her? 
Has she not passed on the balcony there, 
and looked in and smiled? Even this 
cushion: it was on her sofa. I tell you 
I lay my head on it at night and pray 
that I may die, for the thought of her 
is killing me.” 

“Oh, hush! hush! hush!’ implored 
my mother. “You are married: your 
fate is made for you. Since you are the 
victim of such fancies, summon all your 
magnanimity, your self-control, to your 
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aid. Think of Helen: she is your wife 
in name—I hope and pray she may be 
your honored and beloved wife in real- 
ity, the centre of your hopes, the spur to 
your ambition, the happy, proud mother 
of your children, the companion of your 
existence in its fullest and its widest 
sense. Think of her, I say. I know 
that she loves you.” 

“I knowtoo that she loves me, mother,” 
I replied. ‘ Were it not my belief that she 
at least would not suffer in our union, I 
could not have been brave enough to 
marry her. I do not love her: I cannot 
love her except as a sister. I see that 
she grows all the time more beautiful— 
that she has every charm that can draw 
a man—but I am cold to her. I liked 
her in the old days, but now it is irk- 
some to me even to have her come near 
me. I did not mean to tell you this, but 
something has led me into this full con- 
fession. If I am really to live and be- 
come her husband, I shall do my duty: 
she shall know nothing of what is in my 
heart. You saw me just now: I had de- 
cided half an hour before that I would 
behave not like the brute I have been 
lately, but like the man who has the 
honor to share her life. . . . I pity her 
—I pity her with all my heart. But if 
she is so good as to love me I will try 
to keep her love. Perhaps in time—” 

“It will all come in time,” said my 
mother sadly. “I fear there has been 
a terrible mistake, but do your best— 
act according to your best and highest 
nature, and it will all be right at last.” 

“TI wish,” said I petulantly, “that I 
were anywhere else but here at The 
Headlands. I hate the place! I should 
like to go away and never see it again. 
It is connected with all the sorrows of 
my life. . . . Mother, there is some one 
on the balcony.” 

My mother rose and looked out. There 
was no one there, she said, but the grey- 
hound, who followed her in. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


I HAD a relapse into a worse illness 
than my first after this reckless talk of 
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mine, in which I had doubtless been im- 
pelled by more or less of delirious fancy. 
From my second access of brain fever I 
began to emerge about the first of Octo- 
ber, and set out again on the uphill work 
of recovery. My second convalescence 
was conducted on quite other principles 
than my first: Dr. Sharpe took matters 
into hisown hands. Helen and my moth- 
er each visited me every morning for a 
quarter of an hour: at other times I was 
under the care of a professional nurse, 
who understood my physical needs and 
had small faith in any spiritual cravings. 
Accordingly, kept in a cool, darkened 
room, free from excitements and lan- 
guors, I felt none of the morbid list- 
lessness which had characterized me 
before. I saw nothing, heard nothing: 
my mind was kept upon no wider stretch 
than was consistent with the exigences of 
its being in a state of subdued expectation 
for my alternations of gruel and beef-tea. 
I longed for nothing so much as the color 
and light of the outside world, the stead- 
fast plain of sea played over by the 
changing hues of*the morn, the noon- 
day and the sunset, the purple of the 
late asters in the meadow, the blue of 
the gentian, the brilliant tints of the 
leaves upon the wooded uplands. When 
I could sit at the window, then on the bal- 
cony, and at last hobble along the ter- 
race, the beauty of the world was an in- 
satiable delight to me; for autumn’s warn- 
ing hand had touched all the forests now, 
and their blaze of golden, russet, crimson 
and scarlet was mellowing toward decay. 
The waves still kept the memory of the 
equinoctial gales, and in the branches of 
the pine trees a long continuous murmur 
sounded from shore to hilltop and from 
hilltop to shore. 

I was happy in seeing, in hearing: in 
bare existence alone I felt a vague but 
exquisite delight. _I did not think deep- 
ly, and mused but little on the past. I 
was ready to respond to every kindly in- 
fluence which came near me. I had been 
more unhappy than I have ventured to 
write down here, and any happiness 
which might come to me in the future 
I was ready to meet halfway. For what- 
ever harm I had done, whatever pain I 
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had given, whatever weakness I had 
yielded to, it seemed to me'I had-done 
sufficient penance. I no longer saw any 
incongruity in my marriage to Helen, 
and in fact regarded our prospects with 
serenity, for every one of my dominant 
impulses was toward quiet domestic 
affection and tranquillity. It was im- 
possible that I should live with this fresh 
young creature and not finally return her 
timid girlish love with ardor. 

But in these days of my convalescence 
I saw little of her. The house had filled 
up with company the moment that my 
state of health rendered it possible. Hel- 
en had a multitude of cousins among the 
Raymond connection, and the heads of 
these houses were established at The 
Headlands now—Charles Raymond with 
his wife and young daughters and sons; 
the Raymonds from New Orleans; the 
Raymonds from Boston. Excellent people 
were the Raymonds too, and it was well 
perhaps that they should thus have peo- 
pled the earth. They were all well-to-do 
in the world, had houses of their own in 
which they lived comfortably, and where- 
ever their lot was cast made a point of 
dining well and supporting the hours 
between breakfast and midnight with 
placid indifference. They had been ev- 
erywhere, read everything, seen every- 
thing which can be imaged on the ret- 
ina, heard everything the ear could vi- 
brate to: whatever had escaped their 
languid scrutiny was not worth atten- 
tion. Their mental condition was al- 
ways in a state of serene conclusion: 
they never discussed subjects. They 
made up their opinions from the intelli- 
gent Raymond point of view. Why not, 
since they knew the best principles of 
ethics by heart? Two and two make 
four: if any one proves that they some- 
times make five, that person does not 
possess the equilibrium of mind which 
entitles him to the consideration of the 
Raymonds. Virtue and respectability 
are always rewarded: money is a crude 
and non-essential, and even-vulgar, pow- 
er among the masses: combined with 
virtue, respectability, good birth and the 
Raymond connection, it is a vital force. 

Besides these visitors, my mother and 
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I had some of our own relations in the 
house: Mrs. Woolsey and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Van Cott and my cousin Frank, 
were spending a fortnight at The Head- 
lands. Helen, my mother and myself 
had all yielded a tacit though reluctant 
conserit to this month of general hospi- 
tality, for we were well aware that the 
Raymonds, in particular, had been scan- 
dalized by their kinswoman’s hasty mar- 
riage, and were full of curiosity regard- 
ing myself, since I had become their 
connection. My little wife and I were 
on our best behavior: I never saw her 
in private, but before the guests she was 
frank, affectionate and tender, careful of 
my health, eager to save me trouble, swift 
in her unerring tact to place me in the 
position I had never before assumed, and 
which, independently, I might have been 
not only too modest but too awkward to 
take. sg 

By the time that the party broke up, 
about the first of November, I was quite 
myself again. The Raymonds had been 
tiresome to my mother and Helen as well 
as to me, and for my own part I was glad 
to have them go; but the moment that we 
three were alone the hideous truth looked 
mein the face that there was a peculiar dul- 
ness and awkwardness about the house, 
and I regrettedthem. Except before the 
servants we were all conscious of an ex- 
asperating constraint. Helen’s manner 
to me was so cold, and she shrank from 
me with such evident repugnance, that I 
was both piqued and disheartened. The 
days we passed apart, but the evenings 
were long, and we all watched the clock 
with reprehensible ennui. One night I 
found an opportunity to put the timepiece 
forward fifty minutes when my mother’s 
and Helen’s attention was called else- 
where, and the relief on both their faces 
when they saw the lateness of the hour de- 
pressed me. I spent no more evenings in 
the drawing-room, but pleaded business 
and worked until past midnight in the 
study. 

I had indeed enough to do, for my po- 
sition now compelled me to master the 
intricacies of every detail concerning 
Helen’s enormous estate, lately increased 
by her inheritance from her father. I had 
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told Mr. Floyd during his. illness, when 
the idea of my marriage to Helen still 
seemed an unsubstantial reality never 
to be realized, that in case I became her 
husband I should try to become her man 
of business as well. I had always felt a 
strong disinclination for working in fig- 
ures, but I conquered such repugnance 
now. It was necessary for me toacquaint 
myself personally with the condition of 
certain real estate, and I went and came, 
travelling constantly fora few weeks. To 
a more experienced man the system and 
methods into which he had grown grad- 
ually would have relieved him of much 
of this care and trouble to which I was 
so new. But the very magnitude of the 
figures when I reduced everything to a 
plain schedule of property filled me with 
anxiety and dread lest I should in some 
essential fail to become a successful mas- 
ter of my new profession, for which I had 
had notraining. But my unremitting at- 
tention at last began to bear results, and 
by the latter part of November I had be- 
come completely engrossed in my work, 
and looked forward to the time when I 
should understand its every detail. 

I was sitting in the study one evening 
looking over Mr. Floyd’s unsigned will, 
and it occurred to me that the time had 
fully come for Helen to act upon some 
of the provisions of the testament. Mr. 
Floyd had through his whole career, 
in the quiet and unostentatious manner 
which distinguished all his actions, been 
a generous benefactor of certain insti- 
tutions, and as he had mentioned each 
one of these in his will, I was anxious 
that Helen should carry out his wishes. 
I rose, crossed the hall and looked down 
the length of the long drawing-room to 
where my mother sat reading. Helen 
was kneeling near her on the rug, play- 
ing with two of the dogs before the 
fire. . 

It was a pretty domestic scene: there 
was my mother, and there my wife! 

“Helen,” I called; and she sprang up 
in confusion, perhaps not unconscious 
that I had caught her wasting her kisses 
on a sleepy greyhound. 

“What is it, Floyd?" she asked, ad- 
vancing toward me, a slim, girlish fig- 
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ure in a heavy mourning dress which 
swept the floor. 

“I wish,” said I, “you would come 
into the study with me for an hour.” 

She looked at me with a startled glance. 
‘May not mamma come too?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, certainly,” I replied in an ironic 
tone: “mamma may come if you are 
__ afraid of me.” 

She reddened with vexation or shy- 
ness, and walked on before me with her 
proud graceful gait without another word 
or glance. It was always so now: any 
occasion for words between us was the 


occasion of temper on one side or the. 


other. No subject could be common- 
place enough for us to be in unison. 
As she entered the study she went round 
the table and stood there opposite my 
seat. I placed a chair for her, which she 


declined, preferring to remain standing. 

“You must excuse me, then, if I sit 
down,” said I with high ceremony. “I 
was looking over your father’s will, and 
I am anxious you should carry out its 
provisions so far as the bequests and 
legacies are concerned. The main body 


of the testament is of course worthless, 
but your means are so large that you 
would not miss three times as much as 
is given away in charities here.” 

“Let me see the will,’’ she exclaimed; 
and, taking it in her hands, she read it 
through, the tears welling to her eyes. 
“Oh, I will do just what you say, Floyd,” 
she observed presently, throwing it down. 

“Dear child,” said I, “you really ought 
to take some interest in the disposal of 
your property.” 

“Tam interested in it: I am quite anx- 
ious to carry out any of papa’s wishes. 
What is it you want me to do?” 

“You will have to sign some papers,” 
I returned, ransacking a drawer. 

“I thought,” she said after a short 
pause, “that when a woman was mar- 
ried her property became her husband's.” 

“Not exactly.” 

“ How rich am I?’’ she asked, staring 
at me. 

I was rather proud of my schedule, and 
showed it to her. 

“That has no meaning to me. Sup- 
pose I want to take a thousand dollars 
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and go and buy ribbon and lace with it, 
can I do it?” 

“There is your bank-account, which 
you are free to draw on at your pleasure.” 

“But could I have a thousand dollars?” 

“Qh yes.” 

“Or ten thousand ?” 

“T should feel it my duty to ask what 
you were going to do with it.” 

“Then the money is yours, is it not? 
I want you to keep all the money, Floyd. 
I want to come to you if I need five dol- 
lars.” 

“But you will do nothing of the sort. 
Indeed, you must shortly begin to draw 
your own cheques. Do you know how 
to fill an order on a bank?” 

“No, indeed: how should I?” 

“You must learn. Before long, since 
you are queen here, I shall come to you 
and say, ‘ Now that the estate is settled 
and everything in your own hands, Your 
Majesty must give me money to pay the 
bills.’ Then you will draw a cheque.” 

“But why should you not do it?’ she 
asked, opening her large eyes and fast- - 
ening them upon mine. 

“Because you have married a poor 


devil, Helen, who has no money of his 


own.” 

“Everything is yours,” she cried— 
“everything, everything! I will have 
nothing to do with the money.” 

“Come, come!’’ I exclaimed, “I want 
to teach you how to draw a cheque. 
Come round here.” 

She obeyed me with a haughty, un- 
easy air. I put the pen in her hand and 
a blank form before her. “Write the 
date there,” said I. 

She did so. 

“The name there of the person to 
whom you give the money.” Thus I 
went on, giving her explicit directions. 
Then at last, “‘ Now sign your own name 
there.” 

I watched her fingers as she formed 
the letters. She was a good penman. 

Suddenly I flushed angrily, and when 
she looked up at me she regarded me 
with surprise. “What is it?’ she ask- 
ed with an air of deprecation. 

“Is that your name?” I demanded, 
pointing to her signature, ‘‘ Helen Floyd.” 
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She caught up the cheque and tore it 
into fragments in a perfect tempest of 
passion, looking at me with a frown 
which made me shudder. 

““What was it you wanted of me?” she 
inquired in a smooth, cold tone. 

“T should like to have you sign these 
papers,”’ I returned. I laid them on the 
table, and rising placed her in my chair 
and pointed out the space for her name. 

She wrote the signatures in a leisure- 
ly manner. One after another I looked 
at with approval and placed it in the 
drawer. When she had written the 
last I took her hand and kissed it. 

“Pretty little hand!’ I whispered. 
“How prettily it writes the prettiest 
name in the world!” 

She snatched it from me. ‘“ How dare 
you make love to me? How dare you 
make love to me?” she cried with a per- 
fect blaze of fury. ‘Never do it again: 
I hate it!” 

We stood looking at each other: at 
first she was white and imperious, with 
a steady concentrated rage, but beneath 
my gaze she faltered, a deep blush over- 
spread her cheeks and her eyes grew 
moist. She would have left the room, 
but I was standing between her and the 
door, and now closed it. 

“Sit down,” said I dryly. “If it is not 
too much for me to ask your meaning, I 
should like to know what it is?” 

She sank into the chair; and indeed 
she needed to do so, for she was trem- 
bling from head to foot: I could see the 
great tremors run through her. 

“When you repulsed me just now,” I 
began, “did you remember in what rela- 
tion you stand to me?” 

“I did,” she returned, with one upward 
flash of her angry, defiant eyes. 

‘I am your husband, I believe,” I said 
with a bitter laugh. ‘“ What rights do you 
give me?” 

I could see her little hands clench to- 
gether in her lap. ‘Not one,” she an- 
swered me; and again our eyes met, 
and I was conscious of the gleam in hers. 
I was abashed, dumfounded. I do not 
believe that I was ever more of a cox- 
comb than other men, but it had been 
a dream of mine how, presently, when 
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matters had settled themselves, I was 
to find time to coax this beautiful, im- 
perious little creature to my arms. I did 
not wish to hurry her: our marriage had 
been too abrupt for me to feel secure of 
the fruition of the promises that would 
have underlain it had it crowned a dif- 
ferent courtship from ours. When I had 
seen her avoidance of me I had remem- 
bered 
Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe, 

and trusted to time to bring the shy fawn 
to confidence and trust. But these pres- 
ent manifestations were a little too tigress- 
like to call up the image of a palpitating 
doe. 

““When the Raymonds were here,” I 
stammered, “you did not seem to de- 
spise me.” 

“Ido not despise you,” she returned 
eagerly. ‘I simply—reject you. As for 
the good Raymonds,” she went on with 
a shrug, “I preferred that they should 
not discover the mistake I had made.” 

“You call your marriage with me a 
mistake ?” 

“Most certainly a mistake,’’ she re- 
plied in a low, clear, terrible voice. 

Everything seemed to vanish from me 
for a moment, but although perception of 
the present was drowned in this ocean of 
tumult and pain, I suddenly experienced 
a vivid recollection of the past. We were 
in the library together, where I had first 
seen her as a child; where together we 
had watched old Mr. Raymond sleeping 
many and many a time; where I greeted 
her with a kiss after my return from Eu- 
rope. Every incident of that vanished 
past seemed closer and more real than 
our position in the present. 

One sentence ‘after another rushed to 
my lips, impelled by every dominant im- 
pulse a man can feel when wounded to 
the quick by disappointment, humilia- 
tion and the torture of an unavoidable 
dilemma; but for a time I said nothing, 
compelling myself to remember that this 
haughty little girl had but one friend and 
defender in the world ; that let her strain 
against the curb as she might, she was 
yet powerless to break it; that we were 
irrevocably married; and that, however 

apparent the mistake might be, it must 
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be borne. Besides, my affection for Hel- 
en helped me to maintain silence, al- 
though I was for the time being furious- 
ly angry with her. My wrath passed, 
only to be succeeded by wondering grief 
at this crude and startling manifestation 
of her dislike to me. I knew that she 
was proud, but I knew as well that she 
had had a warm and tender heart in the 
past. Had I not always been enriched by 
her childlike caresses? had I not seen 
her lavishing kisses upon even the in- 
animate things which belonged to those 
she loved ? 

“Why have you so suddenly taken a 
dislike to me ?’’ I asked, almost humbly. 
“What is my fault? I have meant to fill 
my relation toward you worthily—not to 
hurry you, not to press upon you with 
any suddenness any of the results of 
our hasty marriage, which, under all its 
circumstances, is painful to both of us to 
realize. If you were almost forced into 
your consent to marry me when you did 
and as you did, remember that your fa- 
ther felt that he could not die peacefully 
and leave you without some protector in 
the world.” 

She was crying now. ‘Papa meant 
to do what was best for me,’’ she re- 
turned, half sobbing: “he did not know 
how—how cruel it was all to be for us 
both. What do people do, Floyd, when 
they make a mistake like ours ?” 

‘People do not often make these mis- 
takes, I hope,” said I dryly. ‘What we 
have to do is—to bear it.” 

“ But there might be a separation,” she 
cried with a painful sort of eagerness. 

“Now, Helen, look at me.” 

She obeyed me. I had approached 
her and put my hands on her shoul- 
ders, and compelled her to raise her 
drooping head and meet my eyes. 

“Did I ever in the old days, Helen, do 
anything to deserve your faith — your 
trust? I say nothing of your affection : 
I used to think my little friend loved 
me, but such a belief is past, quite 
past.” . 

“I never loved you,” she cried fiercely. 

“I see very well you never loved me. 
That nail is driven in deep’ enough: 
it touches a vital spot already, Helen: 
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don’t drive it any closer. But did you 
ever trust me?” 

Her tears flowed freely. 
whispered. 

“Do you trust me now ?” 

Her lips trembled so that she could not 
speak, but she bowed her head. 

“T am glad if you trust me. Will you 
listen to me now, and accept what I say 
with a belief in my sincere affection for 
you—my supreme wish to be a good 
friend to you, to deserve, in the poor 
measure I may, the faith your: father 
held in my honor and integrity?” 

She nodded. 

“T hope things between us are not so 
bad as you seem to think they are. We 
are both very young: it was only the 
other day that we were children. I do 
not pretend to any consummate know- 
ledge of the world, but I am sure of this 
—that we are not reduced to such straits 
as to take any irremediable step which 
will betray our disappointment to the 
gossipers and priers who make up so- 
ciety at large. You shall have unbound- 
ed freedom : I arrogate nothing to my- 
self. Do not dream that I shall insult 
you by offering a single sign of an affec- 
tion which you cannot respond to. There 
may be men who wish to compel an un- 
willing love, but I am not one of them. 
If you cannot bear me to be under the 
same roof with you, I can go away. You 
love my mother: you and she can always 
be together. Is there anything in this 
arrangement which is irksome to you, 
Helen? Make your own conditions: I 
will bear them, let them be hard as they 
may—the harder the better, since I may 
thus atone for my own part in hurrying 
you into a distasteful marriage.” 

“You are very good, Floyd,” she an- 
swered me calmly. “I have no wish to 
blame you for anything. We are part- 
ners in misfortune. If I spoke of a sep- 
aration, it was more for you than myself. 
I hate to think your life is spoiled.” 

“Then why spoil it?” I asked her with 
some sternness. “Carry your memory 
back to the night in August when I ask- 
ed you to marry me. You did not hate 
me then.” 

She rose, all her forces regained, all 


“Yes,”’ she 
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her indomitable pride unquelled. “I do 
- not spoil your life,” she returned, paus- 
ing close beside me and looking up into 
my eyes. “I have no remorse—in that 
way at least. Since you fancy that we 
can continue friends, let it be so. Some- 
times since papa died, when I have 
thought that I, Helen Floyd, was fast- 
ened for life to—to you—I have almost 
hated you, but it was only when I thought 
of the present. I will remember you in 
the past : I will think that papa loved you 
and wished me to marry you, and that 
grandpa used to tell me that I owed you 
all the kindness I could give you.” Her 
eyes flashed and her cheeks burned, and 
she spoke with a subdued vehemence 
which made her tremble all over. She 
even put out a little cold hand. I took 
it in mine: there was scant warmth in 
either clasp. 

“Be it so,” said I quietly—“ be it so. 
It would have smoothed matters had I 
dropped out of my place in life when I 
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was sick, but few people have the good 
taste to die at the right time. I may live 
to be an old man, Helen, and you are 
only seventeen. But perhaps— How- 
ever, our position is a fixed fact. I per- 
fectly understand your feelings toward 
me. You need not feel dread or distrust 
of me. . . . Suppose we try a change? 
Why should we not all of us go abroad? 
Suppose you go now to mother and tell 
her that her two children have been dis- 
cussing their plans for a European trip, 
and ask if she will consent to join them?” 

She withdrew her hand from my cold 
clasp. “Are youin earnest, Floyd ?” she 
asked. 

“Perfectly: I think my joking days 
are over for ever. You are a rich wo- 
man: you can do whatever you please, 
go where you please, live where you 
please. I heard you say to-day you 
longed to go to Italy: suppose we set 
out at once?” ELLEN W. OLNEY. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 











~ ops history of our American whip- 
4 ping-post and its twin-brother the 
pillory begins with the history of Euro- 
pean life along our Atlantic coast. The 
Virginia colonists whipped at Jamestown, 
the Dutch at Manhattan Island, the Pu- 
ritans at Béston. Associated as the whip 
was with the slave system by nature as 
by long usage, it was yet here before 
the slaves. It was eight years later than 
1611— when Sir Thomas Smythe, the 
executive of the London Company, sent 
to Jamestown his wonderful code for the 
colonists, wherein whipping was made 
the penalty for a long list of offences— 
that a Dutch man-of-war, with a score 
of African bondmen on board, sailed up 
between the capes of the Chesapeake. 
But if we could accept without reserve 
the genial chronicles of Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker, we should make the year 1654 
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the initial-point in a sketch of ‘our. whip- 
ping-post on the Delaware, in whose 
wood for two centuries and a quarter 
the sap of life has flowed. When, in 
that year, Jan Risingh, the giant gover- 
nor of New Sweden, descended. sudden- 
ly upon the Dutch fort Casimir — now 
New Castle—the commandant, Van Pof- 
fenburgh, astonished but unsuspicious, 
admitted his visitors within the defences 
and taxed all the resources of the fort 
to do them honor. We are assured by 
Knickerbocker that there was a long and 
elaborate ceremonial, with many march- 
ings, countermarchings and reviews of 
the garrison, exhausting all known tac- 


tics and including “sundry strange and . 


irregular evolutions ;"’ but the crowning 
feature of the entertainment’ before pro- 
ceeding to dinner was the bringing of 
“three Bridewell birds” out of the black- 
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hole, hauling them up to the halberts and 
soundly flogging them for the edification 
of the Swedes, who were expected to be 
thus strongly impressed with the dignity 
and discipline maintained by Van Pof- 
fenburgh in this quarter of the New 
Netherlands. 

After looking back to the days of Ri- 
singh and Stuyvesant to see the whip- 
ping-post erected, we turn to find it 
standing guard yet upon the shores of 
Delaware Bay. The Dutch and their 
successors for more than two hundred 
years have renewed its wood as decay 
consumed it, and periodically brought 
more Bridewell birds to its embrace. 
Later than the time of Van Poffenburgh, 
when Stuyvesant had taken Fort Chris- 
tina and for ever overthrown Swedish 
dominion in the New World, and when, 
again, the Dutch had been overborne by 
the English, we have of undisputed ver- 
ity the action of Governor Lovelace and 
his council at New York, who laid upon 
the Delawarean, Konigsmarke —“ the 
Long Finn’’—the penalty of being the 
first American insurgent against the se- 
verity of British rule. Far in advance of 
his time, more than a century before Cz- 
sar Rodney and George Read, what would 
become patriotism in 1776 was but rebel- 
lion in 1669. A rebel the governor. and. 
council adjudged him, and he was sen- 
tenced thereupon “‘to be stigmatized with 
the letter R in great letters upon his 
breast,” to be brought to New York for 
imprisonment, and ultimately to be sold 
as a slave to the planters of Barbados; 
but, first of all, before these several 
penalties were inflicted, he was “to be 
severely whipped.” 

Having our sure departure, then, from 
such pages of history as are presumed 
to be more distinguished for’ exactness 
if less enlivened by humor, we shall be 
allowed to witness in the early days of 
winter in this year 1669 the flogging and 
branding of the Long Finn at New Cas- 
tle; and as he sets out in irons for the 
jail at New York we may consider the 
spirit in which this part of the world’s 
great penal code was conceived. Gov- 
ernor Lovelace, representing on this side 
of the Atlantic that duke of York whose 
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bigotry of judgment and rigor of purpose 
were presently to cost him a kingdom on 
the other, wrote, in the case of Konigs- 
marke, to Sir Robert Carr, the deputy at 
New Castle, explaining the intent of the 
sentence. He set forth with energy the 
necessity for firm and sharp repression 
of the people; and worthy of all accep- 
tation, he thought, was the advice he had 
received from some counsellor that they 
should be kept in order by “severity,” 
and, added to this, “ by laying such taxes 
on them as might not give them liberty 
to entertain any other thoughts but how 
to discharge them”! 

Judicious Lovelace! In such wisdom, 
forerunning, as the Finn had done on 
his side, the statesmanship of a century 
later, did we begin our record in Dela- 
ware of that system whose symbol and 
instrument is the lash. True it is that 
Lovelace wrote in the spirit of his time. 
If his administrative wisdom was that 
which led, through Andros and Corn- 
bury and a long list of royal governors, 
up to Lord North and George III., the 
temper and inspiration’ fairly belonged ~ 
to the year 1669. He neither experi- 
enced anything of that sickly sentimen- 
tality which, as we are warned, is sap- 
ping the structure of society now, nor 
did he carry a harder heart than his 
contemporaries. On Manhattan Island, 
where he lived, he had doubtless seen 
the whipping-post, stocks, pillory, “cage” 
and “wooden horse” which his predeces- 
sors the Dutch had set up in front of the 
India Company’s tavern-ground ; and if 
this fine group, typical of arts and man- 
ners in the New Netherlands, had per- 
chance disappeared before his arrival, 
he was at least familiar with the English 
whipping-post and pillory which stood 
hard by. New England, we do not need 
to say, adhered as yet to sound and steady 
precepts of discipline, and gave no sign 
of coming sentimentalism ; while, if we 
turned to Old England; we should find 
her pillory and post, as well as her gal- 
lows-tree, drawing crowds far greater 
than her play-houses. In London, Jack 
Ketch was more popular than Mrs. Col- 
man, Tyburn divided honors with Cov- 
ent Garden. It was in this time that 
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“gentlemen arranged parties of pleasure 
to Bridewell on court-days for the pur- 
pose of seeing the wretched women who 
beat hemp there whipped ;” and Macau- 
lay, not able to anticipate the day when 
an American philanthropist, enforcing 
an almost superhuman mercy to game- 
fowls, should firmly insist upon the “ lick- 
ing” of men, has recorded that “a man 
pressed to death for refusing to plead or 
a woman burned for coining excited less 
sympathy than is now felt for a galled 
horse or an overdriven ox.”’ In a later 
time it was that the progress of senti- 
mental ideas in the crowds that attend- 
ed the pillory descended to the use of such 
missiles as dead cats and addled eggs; 
but in Lovelace’s golden age of practi- 
cal punishments “if an offender was put 
into the pillory, it was well if he escaped 
with his life from the shower of_brick- 
bats and paving-stones,” and “if he was 
tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd pressed 
round him, imploring the hangman to 
give it the fellow well and make him 
howl.”” It was not uncommon for the 
bailiffs to find the pilloried culprit dead 
when they came to take him out, though 
in an age of wholesale death-penalties, 
when it had happened that children of 
tender years were hanged for the most 
trifling theft, what could it matter if one 
life more or less should expire in the 
processes of justice? 

If we fix the origin of our whipping- 
post in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, this hasty glance at the time 
presents some of the conditions in which 
it was planted. Modified and stripped it 
has been, beneficently or weakly, wisely or 
foolishly ; but what we cherish still, essen- 
tial and characteristic of the ancient sys- 
tem, we ascribe to the publicists and ad- 
ministrators of the Restoration. It was 
in the period when the honor of England 
was sold to the court of France for mon- 
ey to support the king’s mistresses; when 
Jeffreys was preparing to set out upon his 
circuit of the Bloody Assizes; when vir- 
tue and honor seemed to abandon the 
British capital, in order that pestilence 
and fire might essay to cleanse it, —that 
the genius of the English governor at 
New York, fitly representing his time— 
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and not, as Penn, rising up in protest 
against it— decided that it was wise to 
make the rule of his king in his Amer- 
ican colonies strike terror by severity, 
sending it to the unhappy subjects of 
its authority with arms extended to lay 
grinding taxation on the one side and in- 
flict remorseless stripes upon the other. 
Such have been the changes amongst 
us, however, that the era of slave-eman- 
cipation found no whipping- post in all 
the Northern States. Public opinion had 
rooted out what time and decay had not 
consumed. In all the section of free la- 
bor the law declined either to pillory or 
to whip. Nor had it seemed necessary 
to maintain the system in the South, for, 
so far as the colored people were con- 
cerned—and there has never been much 
anxiety in slave communities to whip 
white men—the overseer’s thong was 
always at hand in the rice-swamp or 
cotton - field. Amongst all the States, 
Delaware alone — smallest except one, 
and whose character was partly slave, 
partly free — maintained the pillory and 
post in the places where they had been 
set so long before. At New Castle, sa- 
cred to the shades of Van Poffenburgh ; 
at Dover, under the eaves of the Legis- 
lature’s chambers; and on the smiling 
green in Georgetown, —they had been 
kept in order and kept in use. Looking 
back over the old records, we may read 
the sentence of William Berry at New 
Castle in 1785. He had been convicted 
of horse-stealing, and was condemned to 
receive thirty-one lashes, to stand in the 
pillory an hour and “to have the soft 
part of one of his ears cut off.” There 
seems to have been no imprisonment 
ordered, and nine months later we find 
him again convicted of horse-stealing, 
and again condemned to be whipped 
and pilloried and to lose “the soft part 
of one of his ears.” At the sameterm 
of court three others were convicted of 
the same offence and received the same 
sentence. The following year another 
offender, convicted of theft, was sen- 
tenced to thirty-nine lashes, an hour 
in the pillory and the loss of part of his 
ear. But in 1789 the case of “Negro 
Dick” appears. He had been convict- 
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ed of an assault with evil intent, and 
was sentenced to stand in the pillory 
four hours—quadruple the usual time— 
“with both his ears nailed to the pil- 
lory,” and it was added that “before he 
be taken down from the same he shall 
have both his ears cut off close to his 
head.” 

These were exceptional cases. The 
commoner crime, then as now, was lar- 
ceny —the punishment an hour in the 
pillory and twenty-one to thirty-nine 
stripes. The court-records grow monot- 
onous with the repetition of these sen- 
tences, varied here and there by one 
that attracts special notice. In the Kent 
county docket a casual examination shows 
Hannah Steel’s conviction in December, 
1800, of receiving stolen goods, and her 
sentence to be publicly whipped on the 
bare back with twenty-one lashes, to be 
branded on her forehead with the letter 
R, and to pay $25.60, fourfold the value 
of the stolen articles. This was a sen- 
tence that barely escaped the nineteenth 
century. Women were whipped, howev- 
er, for more than fifty years after this; 
and as we turn the leaves of the docket 
here, in 1835, is the case of Ann John- 
son, a free negro-woman, sentenced to 
receive “twenty-one lashes upon the bare 
back, well laid on,” and then to be sold 
as a slave to the highest bidder for a 
period not exceeding seven years. Her 
offence was the theft of articles valued 
at two dollars, and at the sale Robert 
Pence bought her for a year and nine 
months for $23.70, out of which sum the 
stealing was paid twofold and the State 
reimbursed for the cost of her conviction. 

The whipping of women ceased to be 
legal in Delaware in convictions for lar- 
ceny and receiving stolen goods in 1855, 
and though it still remains in the code for 
some other crimes, they are of the classes 
that least frequently occur. At the spring 
term of court for, New Castle county in 
1873, Mary Meteer, a colored girl, was 
convicted of killing her illegitimate child. 
She had been sentenced to receive sixty 
lashes and to stand an hour in the pil- 
lory, but at the time appointed for the 
punishment the governor postponed it to 
a day some weeks later, and, as that date 
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approached, made the postponement in- 
definite. So long ago as 1817, England 
abolished partly the whipping of women, 
and three years later completed the re- 
form, but it was in 1864 that the last in- 
stance occurred in Delaware. The scene 
has been described to the writer, and its 
particulars may deserve recital. The cul- 
prit was a mere girl. In the jail with her 
she had her baby, and when the time 
came for her whipping she laid the child 
down, and was led out upon the green, 
where the whipping-post stood. Her 
clothing had been loosened, and when 
she had been tied up it was stripped off, 
so that she stood naked from the waist 
upward to receive the strokes of the whip. 
There was the usual crowd gathered to 
witness the proceeding, and the unfor 
tunate girl's exposure did not fail to ex- 
cite its remark. Yet we.can scarcely 
doubt that the sheriff mercifully tem- 
pered the sentence, and that the stripes, 
though apparently “according to law,” 
had as little force as his duty permitted : 
we can imagine that it was the pleasant- 
est part of his task to release her from 
the post, throw a friendly cover over her 
nakedness and send her to the hiding of 
the jail. 

Let us say with distinctness and em- 
phasis that we do not present such cases 
as unique or unexampled. They are de- 
scribed as necessary parts of a review of 
the subject. Other States have had like 
records: it is oaly that Delaware has 
maintained the system which they de- 
cided to abolish. Women were public- 
ly whipped in the city of New York, “on 
the bare back, from the waist upward,” 
at least as late as the outbreak of the 
Revolution. And it is not to be denied, 
moreover, that there are signs of a desire 
to restore the whipping-post and pillory 
in communities where long ago they fell 
into disuse. -In Virginia, within a few 
years, whipping has become a frequent 
penalty for larceny, and its efficacy is 
joyfully declared by many who since 
the days of emancipation had seldom 
enjoyed the spectacle of its infliction. 
South Carolina for a year or two has 
been following Virginia’s example. A 
bill to re-establish the whipping-posts of 








Kentucky barely failed to pass the Leg- 
islature of that State at a recent session, 
the casting vote of the presiding officer 
at one time defeating it in the Senate. 
These are slave-State examples: they 
indicate the tendency to return to the 
plantation code for the prevention of 
petty crimes. It will be surprising if 
generally throughout the South such 
laws should not be presently enacted, 
and the system that Delaware alone 
cherished and protected in the shelter 
of her peninsular fields should not be- 
come the rule of a wide section. Geor- 
gia, it is true, has forbidden, by her re- 
cently-enacted constitution, the placing 
of the whip in the penal code, but her 
example is clearly in opposition to the 
present tendency of Southern legislation. 

Nor is it to be understood that the idea 
of restoring the whipping-post is confined 
to the South. If we are to judge by news- 
paper expressions, as well as individual 
utterances, there are people who would 
welcome it in the old States of the North. 
Amongst them are persons of apparent 
culture and presumed humanity of feel- 
ing. In New York the president of an 
organization for the prevention of cruel- 
ty to animals “is enthusiastically in favor 
of the re-establishment of the whipping- 
post,” and emphatic in the declaration 
that “a good sound licking is the only 
thing” that will do a criminal good! 
One is tempted to pause and consider 
at this how it can be that an effort to 
inculcate precepts of mercy toward the 
brutes is promoted by a code which ap- 
peals only to physical pain, and which 
threatens the great city’s most degraded 
classes with new degradation as a means 
of grace; but this gentleman, it seems 
likely, is less concerned about men than 
mollusks. The writer, asking for a work 
in relation to the whipping code in one 
of the historic libraries of our great cities, 
was courteously served, but told by the 
librarian that he hoped no use was to be 
made of the book inimical to the whip- 
ping-post: so much did he admire the 
system of Delaware that he longed for 
the time when her neighbors should 
adopt it. And a recent magazine arti- 
cle —not the only one of the sort, in- 
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deed—which earnestly argued that “the 
tramp nuisance ”’ baffled all other means 
of repression, and must be put down by 
the whip, called out, so far as the wri- 
ter observed, no very considerable dis- 
approval. 

It may be that these signs of a desire 
to return to ancient methods of preserv- 
ing society are only sporadic and isolated. 
They are, perhaps, the outcome of pecu- 
liar mental processes, or of extreme anx- 
iety lest the world should fall into a sen- 
timentalism that would disapprove the 
shedding of blood, the taking of life and 
the infliction of pain or public disgrace. 
There are not a few people, apparently, 
who tremble at the danger that mankind 
will presently have too soft a heart. But 
it has been assumed as certain that the 
rack, the thumbscrew, the ducking-stool 
and a long list of similar enginery with 
which our fathers maintained the justice 
and virtue of their time had been appro- 
priately swept into the museums as the 
rubbish of a more barbarous age, and 
conservatism at least commands us to 
be well convinced of the injury done by 
humanitarian tendencies before we con- 
cede that the changes of two hundred 
years in our penal codes have been, af- 
ter all, but the counterfeit of progress. 
Looking back over the road by which 
we have come, we perceive that such 


and that at each step they have been 
accompanied by other great movements 
—the spread of intelligence, the multi- 
plication of useful inventions, the dis- 
coveries of science, the decline of big- 
otry, the amelioration of public distress. 
The entertainments that the gentlemen 
of Whitehall affected are no longer avail- 
able for fashionable people in London. 
While Delaware has so steadfastly de- 
clined the general example in maintain- 
ing her pillory and post, she has yielded 
so far to the notions of the age as to re- 
serve their use for men only, conceding, 
we fear, in this act of weakness, the great 
principle upon which corporal punish- 
ment must stand, and which, if it is 
good, makes it good without distinction 
of sex. The time was, too, in this State, 








as elsewhere, when the culprit in the pil- 


changes have been steady and gradual, — 
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lory was pelted and abused. Men and 
boys, even women and children, assail- 
ed him with taunts and mud, foul words 
and fouler missiles. The spectacle was 
not only accessible to public curiosity, as 
now, but it was so placed in the public 
grounds of the county-town that it could 
not readily be avoided. Anact of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1793 directs, amongst 
other things, that “the whipping- post 
and pillory in Georgetown shall be taken 
down and removed, and shall be put up 
on the public lot on the east side of the 
court-house, between that and the jail.” 
There the pilloried wretch might receive 
all the extra-legal penalties that the 
crowds thought proper to inflict. But 
even these features are changed. At 
New Castle the pillory and post are with- 
drawn into the jail-yard, and doubtless 
many who might have enjoyed the occa- 
sion fifty years ago on the open “green” 
now scarcely feel inclined to press within 
the walled enclosure. And the sheriffs 
have changed: one, as he stood ready 
to flog four burglars in recent time, cau- 
tioned the spectators that he would tol- 
erate no offensive remarks whatever, 
and instantly repressed a jeering cry 
that some enthusiast had begun. 

The severity of the whipping itself has 
declined. The sheriffs, though the law 
prescribes that their blows shall be well 
laid on, generally consider “well’’ to 
mean lightly. They have it in their 
power, it is true, to make the punish- 
ment, so far as pain is considered, severe 
or trifling, and’this discretion they com- 
monly use. The offender is whipped 
according to the sheriff’s opinion of his 
deserts. There was an instance in one 
of the three counties where the cul- 
prit, being led out for his stripes, and 
knowing that the deputy who was to 
wield the whip had a grudge against 
him, desperately attacked the officers, 
broke away from them and ran. He 
was caught, however, and brought back, 
and after a severe struggle fastened to the 
post, when the deputy, inflamed afresh if 
not sufficiently angered before, fell upon 
him with savage force and rained blows 
on him as onadog. But such cases are 
rare. It sometimes happens that an old 
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offender, already whipped once or more, 
is sharply dealt with by the severely- 
virtuous sheriff, and the whip sometimes 
cuts up an unusually tender skin or lays 
it out in red and purple wheals, but it is 
rare that blood is drawn. The man sel- 
dom howls. There are very infrequently 
cries of pain as the blows descend. The 
sheriffs of Kent and Sussex counties have 
long contented themselves with a straight 
whip or cowhide, and though he of New 
Castle has employed for many years a 
veritable “‘cat,”’ with nine leathern thongs 
for its tails, these, hardened and sharpen- 
ed by use, he does not permit to do their 
worst. Here, too, some influence of the 
time, tending perhaps to the demoraliza- 
tion of society’s structure, checks his arm 
and makes him hesitate to whip as they 
did in more rigorous ages. The Roman 
ladies, we read, had to be restrained at 
one period by the order of a council from 
lashing their female slaves to death, and 
in our own time the deadly efficacy of 
the Russian knout and Chinese bamboo 
is famous. At New Amsterdam in 1659 
the Quaker Robert Hodshone was chain- 
ed to a wheelbarrow by order of the 
Dutch authorities, and beaten with “a 
pitched rope nigh four inches about” 
until he fell, and, being picked up, fell 
again, all this being preliminary to fur- 
ther flogging a few days later, when he 
was stripped to the waist, hung up by 
the hands—to provide against any more 
falling —‘‘a great log tied to his feet,” 
and a stout negro man set to beating 
him with rods, “which cut his flesh very 
much.” At Boston his co -religionist, 
William Robinson, was whipped “with 
a threefold cord” in the time of Gov- 
ernor Endicott before being led away 
to the gallows on the Common, where 
he and Marmaduke Stevenson were ex- 
ecuted, and where Mary Dyar suffered 
soon after. A little later it was that ‘' Pe- 
ter Pearson and Judith Brown, being 
stripped to the waist and fastened to a 
cart’s tail, were whipped through the 
town of Boston.” 

But these severities, if we are permit- 
ted to so regard them, excited criticism 
and called out efforts for reform at least 
a century ago. The system of which 
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they were a natural and characteristic 
belonging has not merely decayed and 
abraded: it was vigorously attacked in 
the name of a more humane system by 
those who believed that the progress of 
civilization must imply the diminution 
of legal cruelty. It is so long ago as 
the month of March, 1787, on the oth 
thereof, that we find Dr. Benjamin Rush 
of Philadelphia repairing to “the house 
of His Excellency, Benjamin Franklin, 
Esq.,”’ where there presently assembled 
other members of The Society for Pro- 
moting Political Enquiry. To them the 
distinguished doctor read a paper he had 
prepared under the title of “An Enquiry 
into the Effects of Public Punishments 
upon Criminals and upon Society.” It is 
an interesting presentation of arguments 
that reach the case of the whipping-post 
and pillory as well as the gallows, and 
it may appropriately serve our present 
purpose of investigation and chronicle to 
follow a few of its benignant expressions. 
It declares that all public punishments 
tend to make bad men worse, and to 
increase crimes by their influence upon 
society. The reformation of a criminal 
can never be effected by a public puh- 
ishment, for the following reasons: First- 
ly, as it is always associated with infamy, 
it destroys in him the sense of shame, 
which is one of the strongest outposts 
of virtue ; secondly, it is generally of such 
short duration as to produce none of those 
changes in body or mind which are abso- 
lutely necessary to reform obstinate hab- 
its of vice; thirdly, experience proves 
that public punishments have increased 
propensities ta crime: a man who has 
lost his character at a whipping - post 
has nothing valuable left to lose in so- 
ciety; pain has begotten insensibility to 
the whip, and shame to infamy; added 
to his old habits of vice, he probably 
feels a spirit of revenge toward society 
for the disgrace and pain he has en- 
dured. Instead of preventing crimes, 
public punishments are directly calcu- 
lated to produce them in the spectators, 
The fortitude with which they are en- 
dured creates pity, if not admiration. 
And the doctor concludes that “the 
same false religion which kindled the 
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fire on the altar of persecution now 
dooms the criminal to public ignominy 
and death. In proportion as the prin- 
ciples of philosophy and Christianity are 
understood, they will agree in extinguish- 
ing the one and destroying the other. If 
these principles continue to extend their 
influence upon government as they have 
done for some years past, I cannot help 
entertaining a hope that the time is not 
very far distant when the gallows, the 
pillory, the stocks, the whipping-post 
and the wheelbarrow (the usual engines 
of public punishment) will be connected 
with the history of the rack and the stake 
as marks of the barbarity of ages and 
countries, and as melancholy proofs of 
the feeble operation of reason and re- 
ligion upon the human mind.” 

Dr. Rush had of course seen in his 
own city many such public executions 
and exposures to pain and disgrace as 
he here felt moved to protest against. 
Let us turn for a moment to some de- 
scriptions Benjamin Ferris gives in his 
Listory of the Original Settlements on the 
Delaware. In Wilmington the borough 
council in 1740 provided for the purchase 
of ground from William Shipley, and the 
immediate erection thereon of stocks, 
whipping-post and “cage.” Here va- 
grants, drunken people and disturbers 
of the peace were confined or punished, 
and from the “cage” the procession set 
off when one was to be “drummed out 
of town.” In anticipation of the start on 
such an occasion, crowds of “children 
and well-grown boys” might be seen 
collecting, eager for the affair and well 
provided with rotten eggs. “That boy 
who could show the largest stock and 
throw them with the greatest precision 
was quite an object of distinction, and 
was considered one of the princes of the 
mob.” At length the constable came, un- 
locked the padlock that secured the cage, 
and brought out the unfortunate wretch 
who was to furnish the crowd with its 
pleasure. The procession formed with 
the constable in front, the culprit next, 
and the town-drummer a few paces in 
his rear. There was a preliminary roll 
of the drum, and the constable cried, 
“ Forward!’ Then the scene, as our 
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historian declares, baffled his powers of 
description. “ The boys, grown and half- 
grown, were arranged on each side of the 
poor vagrant. The first step he took was 
the signal of attack, and in one moment a 
shower of every kind of offensive matter 
was poured upon him; so that before he 
arrived opposite the upper market-house 
he was dripping from head to foot with 
the contents of rotten eggs and all the 
filth of the streets and gutters, the wretch- 
ed sufferer all the while, in the most im- 
ploring attitudes, begging for mercy, and 
begging in vain! The rattle of the drum, 
the shouting of the mob, the cries of the 
victim, together with all the disgusting 
features of such an occasion, cannot be 
realized by any but the actual spectator.” 

It was from scenes of this character 
that the benevolent and philosophic 
Rush had turned in disgust to prepare 
his essay and present it for the consid- 
eration of the honorable company as- 
sembled in the parlors of Dr. Franklin. 
Nevertheless, it is the system which they 
typified that we are now asked to lament, 
if not to restore! Remarking his allu- 
sion to “the wheelbarrow” as one of 
“the usual engines of punishment,”’ we 
may find in that connection some facts 
pertinent to our present theme. The 
close of the American Revolution left 
the country infested with vicious vaga- 
bonds: in proportion to the population 
they were a pest as great as the tramps 
of recent years. Many of them, arrest- 
ed and condemned in the cities — we 
speak particularly of Philadelphia—were 
loaded with fetters upon their legs and 
a heavy iron collar about their neck: to 
the fetters was attached a chain, and to 
this a heavy iron ball. In this rig they 
were sent in gangs, with wheelbarrows, 
to work upon the streets. It was a pub- 
lic exposure of the kind that Dr. Rush 
condemned, and its results are interest- 
ing. Released from their punishment, 
the wretches seldom failed to outdo their 
former crimes. Resuming their tramp, 
they spread terror wherever they went. 
Deeds of every shade of darkness were 
justly laid to their charge. The man- 
sion and the cottage alike trembled lest 
they might be lurking near: bolts were 
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drawn, bars were fixed, in fear lest these 
desperate rogues should come in the 
darkness of the night, and children hud- 
dled around the evening fire with eyes 
dilated at the tales of servants concern- 
ing “the wheelbarrow-men.” For years 
they continued to be the dangerous classes 
of the open country, and the theory was 
completely justified in them that public 
punishment and its attendant degrada- 
tion would harden their habits of crime, 
rather than dispose them to an honest 
and reputable life. They demonstrated, 
too, the scandals of a system by which 
one community attempts to rid itself of 
criminals by brief and degrading punish- 
ments, dismissing them then to prey upon 
its neighbors. It is probable that these 
men seldom returned to the Philadelphia 
magistrates for a new experience of the 
iron collar, ball and chain, and we may 
assume, from modern observation of the 
eulogies passed upon the whipping-post, 
that there were scores of people wiser 
than Franklin or Rush who declared the 
wheelbarrow system a great success, since 
those who received its penalties did not 
call for them the second time. These per- 
sons were indifferent to the further chap- 
ter in the story, but other communities, 
visited by the criminals who had gradu- 
ated at the wheelbarrow, had bitter rea- 
son to know that such a system, if it rid 
its own vicinity of a vagrant, sent him 
away a robber and a murderer to prey 
upon them. 

There is an ingenious fellowship to this 
system in that feature of the whipping- 
post code which provides for the convict, 
after his discharge, a peculiar jacket as 
“a badge of his crime.” The law pre- 
scribes that one convicted of larceny 
“for six months next after his discharge 
from prison shall wear a convict’s jacket 
as an outer garment for a badge of his 
crime. On discharging any convict sen- 
tenced to wear such a garment the sher- 
iff shall furnish him with a dark jacket, 
plainly marked on the back with a large 
Roman C of a light color.” The thief, 
thus designated, cannot live by honest 
labor if he would: mankind suffers too 
much by thieves who exhibit no badge 
of their business to engage the company 
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of those who wear a professional jacket. 
Condemned to advertise himself a thief 
within the reach of the whipping- post 
code, he goes beyond its jurisdiction, 
relieving the one community, but pro- 
ceeding to infest some other. 

And yet it is true that the whipped 
men often return. They are recognized 
as former companions of the post and 
pillory. At each term of court in Del- 
aware it is common to find some one 
—sometimes more than one—of this 
sort detected, notwithstanding changes 
in name and appearance. At the spring 
court of 1875 in New Castle county, out 
of seventeen sent to the whipping-post, 
two had been there at least once previ- 
ously. A Delaware newspaper, descri- 
bing a notorious offender who had been 
committing some fresh crime in Mary- 
land, said, ‘‘ This man has been twice at 
the whipping-post.”” So far untrue-is the 
notion that none are whipped twice that, 
on the contrary, comparing the area 
where this system prevails—a single 
Congressional district —with other dis- 
tricts corresponding in their situation 
and the character of their people, out 
of a given number of convictions for 
theft there will be in the one case as 
many receiving a second sentence to 
be whipped as in the other there are to 
be reimprisoned. 

Yet it is not to be presumed that any 
one can endure with complete indiffer- 
ence his punishment at the whipping- 
post. Men publicly punished, observes 
Dr. Rush in his pamphlet, display either 
fortitude, insensibility or distress. ‘I call 
upon you, gentlemen,” exclaimed Major 
André to those who stood about his scaf- 
fold, ‘‘to bear witness that I die like a 
brave man;” and the effect of this speech 
on the American army, Rush declares, 
‘is well known: the spy was lost in the 
hero, and jndignation everywhere gave 
way to admiration and praise.” Such 
may be fortitude under the ignominy of 
the gallows, but more often the whip- 
ping-post presents its alternatives—in- 
sensibility and distress. 

In 1828, Colonel Samuel Miller, of the 
United States Marine Corps, writing to 
that good citizen, Roberts Vaux of Phil- 
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adelphia, dwelt earnestly upon the effects 
of the whipping system in the military 
service. It had then been abolished, and 
Colonel Miller declared that his convic- 
tions were such “that if the lash were 
again authorized in our service, I would, 
so far as it depended on myself, avoid it 
as the most impolitic and pernicious sys- 
tem ever resorted to for the government 
and reformation of rational beings.”” And 
then he proceeds to say that in those who 
were whipped no good results could be 
produced thereafter, even by kindness: 
“disgrace had destroyed their pride, 
damped their spirits and generated hab- 
its of dissipation from which they rare- 
ly recovered.” In Delaware, during the 
war, Frazier, convicted of killing his 
brother-in-law in a quarrel, begged to 
be hanged, not whipped. ‘The lash,” 
he cried, “is worse than death!’ For 
seven days before the whipping (testified 
the prison-warden, Clayton Platt) Frazier 
took not a morsel of food. He was vain- 
ly attempting to starve himself. Subse- 
quently, he attempted to cut his throat 
with a piece of broken bottle. After the 
punishment a pitying friend visited his 
cell, and found him motionless on his 
pallet, with eyes staring, but conscious 
of no vision. He did not recognize his 
visitor. Sixty lashes—the ‘‘cat” made 
them five hundred and forty—had been 
given him, and his back, much blacken- 
ed and bruised, had been washed with 
brine—this, we observe, a process rather 
alleviating than cruel. He had stood an 
hour in the pillory in the sun without his 
hat. He took no food : a morsel of bread 
soaked in water was held in his mouth. 
In a month he expressed “ agreeable sur- 
prise” to find his sense of taste slowly 
returning. ; 
Comprehending what a proud man— 
for pride has no exemption from frailty— 
must endure under the whip, and intend- 
ing it mainly for the lower orders of the 
vicious, public opinion is found not un- 
commonly calling for executive clemen- 
cy in cases where whipping has been ad- 
judged according to law. And it is not 
unprecedented for the governor to arrest 
the sheriff’s uplifted arm. Some years 
ago, Register, a white man, shot down a 
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colored man upon the bay shore at Kitts’ 
Hammock, and upon trial was convicted 
of manslaughter only. But for this crime 
part of the penalty is whipping, and, upon 
urgent petition, the governor remitted it. 
It is well enough to add that Register then 
underwent a short and merely nominal im- 
prisonment, and was pardoned altogether. 

These interferences by the governor 
check the processes of the whipping sys- 
tem, as the disposition of the sheriffs, 
morose or pitying, controls its character 
in the end. They make and unmake 
the rule of “well laid on.”” But the code 
stands. Larceny is the one crime for 
which it is thought to be designated in 
the fitness of things: the liberties of the 
people are no more guaranteed by the 
writ of Aabeas corpus than the integrity 
of the smoke-house and hen-roost is pro- 
tected by the whipping-post; but the lash 
is adjudged likewise for other offences— 
homicide below the highest grade, ad- 
ministering poison, mayhem, burglary, 
kidnapping, highway robbery, counter- 
feiting, arson and some others. For- 
gery, perjury, conspiracy, deadly assault 
are amongst those punishable by the 
pillory alone. These are, indeed, few 
when compared with the long list which 
Sir Thomas Smythe sent the Jamestown 
colonists. In that code the lash was to 
be administered for absence from public 
worship, for violation of the Sabbath, for 
slander of the councillors or other prin- 
cipal officers of the colony, for speaking 
evil of the colony itself or of books writ- 
ten in its behalf: he who behaved disre- 
spectfully to a minister was to be publicly 
whipped three times, and whoever failed 
to render to the minister an account of 
his faith or take advice from him in re- 
ligious matters was to be whipped daily 
until he repented ! 

This was a code drawn up, it is true, 
for arude condition of society—one which 
even in the pioneer ‘cabins of old James- 
town scarcely had an actual existence; 
yet it is easy to see how the manner of 
mind that regards a whip as a civilizer, 
and “a good licking” as the only thing 
that can benefit a criminal, will carry 
all its grievances to the whipping-post. 
This provides a punishment at once con- 
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venient and easy, quick and comprehen- 
sible. It is always ready: penitentiaries 
become crowded, but the capacity of the 
whipping - post is practically unlimited. 
So far, it has met every demand. And 
while the lash is easily arranged for, 
cheaply and speedily applied, blows 
upon the body are, in their very na- 
ture, part of a man’s first impulse. The 
lowest and most ignorant knows how 
to strike. Cain smote Abel, and in the 
ages since myriads of Cain’s kind have 
expressed their quick anger by the same 
uplifting of the hand. This, indeed, ‘is 
for ever the idea of the animal creature, 
which sees a body, but does not imagine 
a soul; which thinks only of punishing 
by inflicting physical pain; and which 
comprehends nothing of the temper, the 
imagination, the hope, the faith, the soul 
of man. 

A system of punishment which per- 
ceives so little of the human character 
cannot be effective; and, as a matter 
of fact, is not. It does not even prevent 
crime. Three years ago, addressing the 
grand jury of New Castle county, Chief- 
Justice Gilpin (since deceased) exclaim- 
ed with alarm at what he denominated 
a “fearful increase” of evil-doing. This 
was by comparison, certainly, with for- 
mer years, and it seems, in the light of 
subsequent observation, to have been an 
exceptional period, yet when we regard 
the character and situation of Delaware's 
people, engaged in quiet and kindly pur- 
suits, remote from the ebb and flow of 
violent life, it would astonish us if of- 
fenders were numerous and crimes fre- 
quent amongst them. South of Wilming- 
ton they are communities of farmers; 
their habits and their labors are peace- 
ful; no tides from ruder and more turbu- 
lent populations flow in upon them ; their 
serene fields and orchards invite none of 
the class that live by the vices of society. 

But if a code does not prevent the 
growth of crime, it may be calculated, 
then, to improve the criminal. As to 
this, said Colonel Miller, among many 
instances, ‘I can recollect but one in 
which reformation was effected by the 
lash.” And even the solitary one may 
well amaze us. For the whip is no com- 
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panion of reform: with the chain, it is 
the twin symbol and instrument of des- 
potism. The bastinado, the knout, the 
stick, the bamboo, the cat, the planta- 
tion-whip have had kindred origin and 
nature. Ready, cheap, simple instru- 
ments of self-created authority, they 
have made nearly half the world in 
three great empires of the East the sub- 
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_jects of a system established upon phys- 


ical pain. In such a system there is no 
place for the spirit of reform. Absolu- 
tism, indeed, has neither time nor inclina- 
tion to reform men: concerned for noth- 
ing but to compel and maintain their 
subserviency, it requires the fetter for 
their limbs and the lash for their backs. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS. 





“IF THIS BE LOVE.” 


F to be sad when all are gay; 
To think all gone with one away; 





To start, to thrill, then back to sink 
From expectation’s joyous brink; 

If a few pen-strokes bring a heaven 
All the June-sunshine had not given; 
If all expression proved too weak 
Till heart to heart and cheek to cheek 
Alone sufficed that word to speak 
Which set the pent-up passion free, 
Brought back the soul’s tranquillity, 
And laid the struggling heart at rest, 
Dropped like a bird into its nest ;— 
If this be love, as lovers say, 


Dear, I have loved thee many a day. 


If to oppose when suffering most 
The pain the opposition cost; 


To listen with averted face, 

Yet yearn to close with an embrace; 
To watch, to tend, to smile, to grieve, 
Reproof to bear, advice receive ; 

To work, to wait, to pray, to live, 


And to give all, and still to give ;— 


If this be love, believe me, dear, 


That I have loved thee many a year. 


And if, amid the vap’rous whirling 
Of men and things that, upward curling 


In cloud and mist, come floating by 

From the deep gulf of memory, 

One face shines out, one form, one power, 
One influence quickening every hour, 

A speaking profile upward turned, 

Or a deep look that through me burned ;— 
If this be love, love came to me, 

And stays, methinks, eternally. 


G. S. 
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FOSEPH'S ADVENTURE. 


JOSEPH’S ADVENTURE. 


“(-AN'’T you tell us some of your ad- 

ventures ?”’ I asked of my friend Jo- 
seph, who had returned from his many 
years’ travels in the bush, and was sit- 
ting with me and my wife. And, though 
he had been absent so long, he was, so 
to speak, a young man yet. 

“Adventures? Well, I have met with 
plenty. Rough ones, some of them.” 

“Please tell us of one,” chimed in 
Mary. 

Joseph laughed: “I can tell you of a 
queer one that I met with in the moun- 
tains.” 

“Oh yes, do! Which mountains ?” 

“In California—up in one of its wild 
districts.” 

“That will be the very thing.” 

“Well,” said Joseph, running his ta- 
pering fingers through his hair and smi- 
ling at my wife, “I'll soften down things 
in the telling as well as my blunt speech 
and uncivilized modes of thought will ad- 
mit of, and you must excuse the rest.”’ 

“Oh, I'll excuse anything. Please be- 
gin.” 

“When I started from home to settle 
in unfrequented districts," began Joseph, 
“T set up a theory that no man should 
ask a woman to marry him until he has 
prepared a home for her. It is surprising 
how much you begin to think of a wife 
West yonder; which arises, I suppose, 
from the extreme loneliness of one’s ex- 
istence. I was no exception. The land I 
took up was in the Rogue River Valley, 
and after I had got it a bit ship-shape I 
worked away with only one object in 
view—to. bring home a wife.” 

“But, Joseph, had you selected a wife?” 
I asked. 

“No. I intended:to do that as soon as 
I could, though you may say I was rather 
young to be thinking of it. I worked on, 
and was pretty successful. I built me a 
house, got a considerable stock of cattle, 
made a flower-garden for my wife, and 
even put up the pegs and nails she would 
- want to hang her dresses on. I intended 





that same autumn to mount my horse, 
ride through the Wallamet Valley, find 
my wife and bring’ her home.’” 

At the notion of courting in that off- 
hand style we laughed a little. Joseph 
laughed too, as if the recollection pleased 
him. 

“You think it strange, I see. It was 
not so very strange in those days out 
there, where girls were as scarce as an- 
gels. There was not a girl within forty 
miles of me; and I assure you that the 
very thought of one, as I drove in those ~ 
nails for her garments to hang on, went 
through me like a thrill. You don’t be- 
lieve? Go West yourself and try it.” 

“But I do believe.” 

“T had about two hundred and fifty 
head of cattle, a good house with a gar- 
den, a young orchard, vegetables grow- 
ing, sweet-scented flowers,—all in readi- 
ness for the wife 1 hoped to bring home 
to bless me and to take care of these my 
possessions. And what do you think hap- 
pened to them ?” 

We could not tell. 

“There came such a plague of grass- 
hoppers upon the valley that everything 
perished. Crops, orchard, flowers, grass, 
—every green and delightful: and prom- 
ising thing: the grasshoppers destroyed 
all. You remember the second chapter 
of Joel?” 

I nodded. 

““* The land is as the garden of Eden 
before them, and behind them a deso- 
late wilderness.’ I was ruined. My stock 
died —at least the greater portion of it: 
the cattle had nothing to feed upon. Yes, 
it was complete and absolute ruin.” 

Joseph paused a moment, mentally 
looking at the past. 

“T considered myself disappointed in 
love too,” he resumed in the quaintest 
of tones. ‘Though I had not yet been 
out to find my girl, I knew she was 
somewhere in that other valley waiting 
for me; and when the greedy grasshop- 
pers ate up everything I felt that I had 








been jilted. It actually gives me a pang 
now to think of those useless pegs on 
which my imagination had so often seen 
a girl’s pink cotton dress and white sun- 
bonnet.” 

Joseph gave a great sigh. He was an 
eccentric fellow. 

“I became misanthropic—said to my- 
self that between Fate and the grasshop- 

‘pers I had been hardly used. Packing 
up my books and a few other traps, I 
bade adieu to the Rogue River Valley 
for ever, and started for the mountains. 
It was a longish journey, as I had to 
drive before me the stock which was 
left me. There, in the mountains, I set- 
tled down again, built myself a fort and 
played hermit. No jilting girls should 
come near me now.” 

“A fort ?” 

“A regular fort—a stockade eighteen 
feet high, with an embankment four feet 
high around it, and a strong gate in the 
middle. My tent was in the midst of the 
enclosure, with my books and household 
gods, firearms and all the rest of my prop- 
erty stowed away in it.” 

“Were you afraid of Indians ?” 

“Indians and white men. Yes, I saw 
a good many Indians at first within the 
range of my rifle. They learned to keep 
away from my fort, finding it did not pay 
to attempt an invasion. Down in the val- 
ley below there were mining-camps; and 
you perhaps know what some of the hang- 
ers-on of such camps are. I sold beef— 
that is, heads of cattle—to the miners; 


and as I had sometimes a tidy sum of 


money by me, it was necessary to be 
careful.” * 

“What a strange life for a young man!” 
said Mary. ‘For you, Joseph !” 

“I herded my cattle, drove them to 
market, cooked, studied, wrote and in- 
dulged in a mixture of misanthropy and 
rifle-practice. By the time I had enter- 
ed on the second summer in the moun- 
tains I felt quite at home, and was getting 
rich. After all, the life had its charms. 
A man cannot quite tire of it when he is 
but a few years out of his teens.” 

“And the girl-wife ?” 

“I am coming to her. Having had 
time to forget my ill-usage, a reaction 
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set in, you see, and I thought, after all, 
I must ride to the Wallamet to see after 
my girl. But I was not in the hurry over 
it that I had been before.— This is all 
very dull, you will say, but there'll be 
some stir presently.” 

“It is not at all dull.” 

“One Sunday afternoon (How did I 
know it was Sunday? you ask. Because 
I had kept count of the days all along— 
kept my diary regularly)—one Sunday 
afternoon I was sitting outside writing, 
when a shadow fell across the paper, and, 
looking up, I beheld a skeleton standing 
there before me. Accustomed as I was 
to lonely encounters with strange men 
of all kinds, my hair stood on end as | 
stared at the spectre. He was the merest 
boy in years, pretty and delicate by na- 
ture, and evidently reduced to this shad- 
owy state by starvation. His story was 
soon told. He had left Boston on board 
a vessel bound for the North-west Coast, 
had been wrecked at the mouth of the 
Umpaqua, and been wandering about 
in the mountains ever since, subsisting 
on roots and berries.”’ 

“He was—” 

“No, I assure you,” interrupted Joseph 
with an amused look at my wife, “the 
boy was mof a young woman in disguise, 
if that’s what you are thinking. He was 
just a poor, weak, half-starved lad named 
Edwards. I fed and nursed him until he 
was able to work for himself, and then I 
got Sam Chong Sung to let him take up 
a claim alongside a Chinese camp, prom- 
ising to favor the Chinaman in a beef- 
contract if he would be good to the boy. 
I still continued to see a great deal of 
him.” 

“And did Edwards succeed ?”’ 

“Yes, he got on. One day two China- 
men stole.some of Sam Chong Sung’s 
horses, and he offered four hundred dol- 
lars to Edwards if he would go after the 
thieves and track them. Edwards ask- 
ed my advice, and I encouraged him to 
go, telling him where I fancied he would 
find the men. So he started in pursuit, 
and I confess I missed him.” 

Again Joseph paused. We did not 
interrupt him. 

“A man came to my fort one day who 
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was naked and starving. He was a bad- 
looking fellow, very, but you will say a 
man naturally does look bad when his 
clothes are nowhere afid his bones pro- 
trude through his skin. I clothed him, 
fed him, cared for him kindly until he 
was able to travel, and then he went 
away. The next Sunday I was sitting 
outside my fort, as customary on that 
leisure day, reading some translations 
from the Greek poets—for I dare say 
you remember I was never much of a 
hand at the original—when, chancing to 
look off my book, I beheld a vision.” 

“A what?” 

“A vision. A vision of a lovely wo- 
man. She was riding up the approach to 
my fort on a fine horse—riding gracefully 
and slowly, as if to give me time to get 
over my surprise; and I believe I need- 
ed it. The picture she made is in my 
mind now: I see the very flicker of the 
shadow and the sunlight across the road, 
and the glitter of some steel that fastened 
her horse’s trappings as he arched his 
neck in impatience of her restraining 
hand.— Are you tired, old friend?” 

“Never less so in my life.” 

“That vision, breaking in suddenly, 
as it did, upon my solitude, gave me the 
queerest sensations. I was just spell- 
bound. Not so she. Reining in her 
horse at my gate, she squared round 
on her saddle and looked at me, silent- 
ly asking my assistance to dismount. I 
helped her down—what else could I do? 
—and then, at her request, gently pre- 
ferred, went to put up and feed her horse. 
Had she dropped from the clouds? I did 
not know.”’ 

“Well ?”” ° 

“If you'll believe me, when I turned 
indoors my guest had got her habit off. 
Evidently, she meant to make herself 
at home. A tall, young, beautiful, well- 
dressed woman! Her eyes were large, 
black and melting: her hair was superb, 


her manner easy. She was hungry, she’ 


said: would I give her something to eat ? 
And while I was making preparations to 
give her of my best she read aloud one 
of the Greek translations—an ode to Di- 
ana—commenting upon it herself. That 


she was a woman of culture and educa- 
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tion, whatever might have brought her 
into her present strange position, .was 
obvious, Well, now,” continued Jcseph; 
“you can guess whether a young man, 
isolated on the mountains, ruined by the. 
grasshoppers and jilted by the girl of the: 
Wallamet Valley, was bewildered or not. 
Entertaining goddesses was not in. my, 
line.” ry 

“* How long did she stay ?” 

“Wait a bit: What with reading and. 
eating, our acquaintance improved fast. 
She offered to sing a song, and gave me 
‘Kate Kearney.’ I might have lost my 
head to her perhaps —to say nothing of. 
my heart—but for a certain inward latent 
doubt. I did not care that my girl should 
ride about, elegantly attired, on prancing 
horses, and drop down unexpectedly on 
hermits. Still, it was a pleasant feeling to 
find one’s self near her, and certainly a 
novel one. I asked her her history, and 
she told it me. She was of a good New 
England family, reared in affluence, well 
educated and accomplished, but by a 
freak of fortune she had become reduced 
to poverty and-exile from home.” 

“What was it, Joseph ?” 

“Ah! what indeed? The old story, I 
suppose, but I did not ask her. She had. 
made her way to California, resolved 
to get on and get money; and she had 
got it. She went about from camp to 
camp with stationery and various arti- 
cles needed by the miners and others— 
sold them these things, wrote letters for 
them, sang to them, nursed them when 
sick, and carried their letters express 
to San Francisco to be posted. For all 
these services she received large pay- . 
ments, and she had also had a good deal 
of rough gold given to her as specimens.’ 
Did she like that kind of life? I asked 
her, so contrary to her early habits, and. 
she answered me quickly : * It is not what 
we choose that we do in this world, but 
what Fate chooses for us. I have made 
a competency and gained a rich and 
varied experience. Life is not what I 
once pictured it would be, but I am con- 
tent.’ She sighed as she said it; and I 
didn’t believe in the ‘content.’”’ 

“But what had brought her to you that: 
day ?” 
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“She had not told me herself then, but 
presently I asked her. I shall never for- 
get the smile with which she turned to 
answer. It pretty nigh disarmed me. 
We were sitting somewhat close too: 
her flowing silk gown touched my knees. 
Altogether, I began to think of those use- 
less pegs in my house down in Rogue 
River Valley. But what she said pulled 
up-my wandering thoughts and turned 
them to present things. ‘Shall you be 
surprised to hear that I came to do you 
a real service?’ she asked. And she 
went on to rejate that, having had to 
pass the previous night at a place not 
many miles away, in a house where the 
partitions were thin, she had chanced to 
overhear a plan for murdering and rob- 
bing me, the villain-in-chief of the plot 
being the starved and naked wretch whom 
I had sheltered and sent away rejoicing 
not many days previously. All-in a mo- 
ment, while I was pondering on the 
doubtful problem of gratitude, a fancy 
came over me that she might not be tell- 
ing truth—that it might be just an excuse 
got up to justify her own visit; and I 
playfully hinted as much. ‘A woman 
does not trifle with subjects like these, 
nor does she deceive when she goes out 
of her way to do a service,’ she answer- 
ed. ‘I rode off from that house the oth- 
er way this morning, made a long détour, 
and came here to warn you. And now 
that I have done it, if you will please to 
get my horse, I will ride away again.’ 
All fair, that. I, full of thanks and 
repentance, asked her to stay longer if 
she was not perfectly rested; but she 
declined, and I brought the steed round 
and helped her to mount him. Once 
in the saddle her humor changed: she 
smiled and reminded me that I had not 
been polite enough to invite her to re- 
turn. A week of reading, talking, riding, 
trout-fishing and romancing up in those 
splendid mountains would be very charm- 
ing: perhaps she wou/d come if I asked 
her.” 

“And did you ask her ?” 

“I did not. A young man with a rep- 
utation to sustain up there in the moun- 
tains couldn't invite a young lady to 
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stay a week with him: could he, now?” - 












cried Joseph quaintly; which set us 
laughing. ; 

“So I parried the question as easily as 
I could, and she rode away. - In going 
slowly down the. trail she turned and 
kissed her hand to me with a gracious 
sweetness. I assure you the struggle 
within my own mind was great at that 
moment; and I don’t know whether I 
have forgiven myself even yet for what 
happened afterward.” 

“What did happen?” 

“She came back again. She came 
back again, and I drove her away. That 
is, I made the best excuses I could for 
not readmitting her, saying we should 
perhaps have fighting and murder and 
what not in my fort that night, and it 
would be no place for a delicately-bred 
woman. The pretty and modest girl 
who was to come from Wallamet Valley 
and hang up her pink garments on my 
pegs had rushed into my mind, you see. 
But I never like to confess to this part 
of the story, because I get laughed at. 
But don’t you think I did right, having 
my reputation to keep up?” 

While we had our laugh out Joseph 
was pushing his soft, fine hair off his 
brow with those slender fingers that 
looked as if no rough work had ever 
come near them; and what must they 
have been before it did come? 

He went on thoughtfully : “She final- 
ly rode away, not having been invited 
to get off her horse, leaving me in any- 
thing but a pleasant frame of mind. 
From telling myself I was a bear, I 
turned to the other subject—the con- 
templated robbery and murder of my- 
self. Had she simply invented that lit- 
tle fable ? or was it a true bill? I felt in- 
clined to believe it the latter. Anyway, 
I deemed it well to be prepared for all 
contingencies, barring and bolting my 
fort against intruders and sitting up late 
over the fire. This was Sunday night. 


‘On the Tuesday morning three or four 


men rode up, one of whom was the trai- 
tor, my former naked and hungry pro- 
tégé. He no longer attempted to conceal 
his true character from me, but said he 
and his comrades were determined to 
‘clean out’ the Chinese camp, and he 
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asked me to join them in the raid. I 
was on my guard in answering him, 
simply saying that I would have noth- 
ing to do with robbing the Chinese— 
that they were my friends and custom- 
ers, and I thought they had best be let 
alone. With that he went off. That same 
afternoon Edwards came in, having re- 
captured some of the horses. He was 
very tired, and asked leave to stay with 
the horses at my place till next day. I 
said nothing to Edwards of the gang just 
gone away, or that (as I suspected) they 
had talked of making a raid on the Chi- 
nese only to throw me off my guard; for 
it was my fort on which the attack was 
undoubtedly to be made. 

“Dusk came on. I sent Edwards, dead 
tired, to bed, made a great fire in the tent, 
and sat by it, facing the window. My ex- 
pected visitor came, the villain! He made 
believe to have been drinking, and put 
that forward as a plea for asking shelter 
until the morning. The instant he was 
inside I made the gate fast, driving the 
big wooden pins home with an axe. I 
caught a gleam from his eyes as I was 
doing this which—” 

But why not have made the gate fast 
before he entered ?”” 

“ Because he was safer inside than out. 
A conviction had come over me that this 
man was some most desperate character. 
His comrades were no doubt waiting near, 
and his plan had been quietly to open 
the gate to them.” 

“Had you no arms but your rifle?” 

“T wanted none, for we. understood 
each other, my rifle and I. This villain 
understood us too. I don’t think, either, 
that he liked to see Edwards sleeping in 
the tent. The lad was not good for much, 
but still, he was somebody. It would now 
be a contest of skill between the fellow 
and me. He was waiting his opportunity, 
and so was I. Of all villainous-looking 
men, he was the worst-looking. Tall, 
swarthy, black-bearded, and with a hard 
face that must have been handsome once, 
and fierce black eyes gleaming with evil. 
He sat on one side of the hearth, I on the 
other, our eyes fixed on one another. 

“You guess, I dare say, that I have a 
quick ear, for you know what my tem- 
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perament is—all sensitive consciousness. 
My good hearing had been cultivated, 
too, by listening for the Indians. By and 
by I detected a very stealthy movement 
outside the fort, and then a faint chir- 
rup, such as a young squirrel might 
make. Up sprang the man, but I cov- 
ered him with'my fifle, cocked. He saw 
the movement, showed his teeth and drew 
out a pistol, but not before I had ordered 
him to throw down his arms or d#e/ He 
hesitated : he saw that in my eye and as- 
pect which made him quail. While I held 
the rifle levelled and my finger on the 
trigger he threw down his arms—pistol 
and knife—with a dreadful oath. I had 
the best of him, and he knew it, for be- 
fore he could have put his pistol into form 
or rushed on me with his knife the ball 
from my rifle would have been in him. 
His language was awful—and we are not 
nice in that respect, you know, in Cali- 
fornia—the foam lay on his lips. He de- 
manded to be let out of the house, denoun- 
cing me as a robber and a murderer. To 
all his ravings I had but one answer—to 
be quiet, to obey me and he should live: 
dare to disobey me and he should die, 
He sat there, cowed, on the opposite side 
of the fire, not daring to make even a 
doubtful motion. Then I told him what 
I knew—that I had heard what he was 
and what he meant todo. With that he 
broke down utterly, or pretended to do so 
— cried like a child, declaring that now 
he knew my pluck, and I had been the 
first man ever to get the better of him, 
he loved me like a brother. All the same, 
love or no love, he had to sit where he 
was, and I in front of him with my rifle on 
my knees. There was a long night be- 
fore us: he could have no liberty in it, 
and the restraint was horrible to him. 
One moment he laughed: uneasily, the 
next cursed, the next cried. It was a 
strange experience, was it not? To pass 
away the time, I asked him to relate the 
history of his life. He said he would, but 
would first of all just shake hands for the 
respect he bore me. Touching my rifle 
significantly, I pointed to the stick ly- 
ing across the hearth-place between us, 
*That’s your boundary-line, my man,’ 
said I: ‘don't go stretching your hand 
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over that.’ This sent him inte a fit of 
sullenness.”’ 

“What came of it?” 

“We must have remained in this posi- 
tion till midnight. Several times I heard 
slight sounds outside the fort, but, though 
he too listened, he dared not respond to 
them: he could do nothing. After a while 
these sounds ceased: his associates, right- 
ly judging that something or other had 
gone wrong and spoilt the scheme, had 
no doubt made off, tired of waiting. The 
fellow’s head was bent, his chin rested 
on his breast, his shaggy beard spread- 
ing over it like a mantle. He suffered 
martyrdom. By and by we got to talk- 
ing, but I did not relax in my vigilance 
for an instant. Once started on his own 
history, the subject seemed to have a fas- 
cination for him. He had been honestly 
‘raised,’ he said, by good and loving pa- 
rents in the State of Missouri—had pas- 
sionately loved a young girl in the town 
where he lived; and his description of 
her was so pretty and vivid that I de- 
clare it brought into my mind that other 
girl who was waiting for me down in the 
Wallamet Valley. To get the means to 
marry her he resolved to go to California. 
He went, was successful, and, full of joy- 
ful anticipations, returned to find that she 
had married another. The man, the hus- 
band, had played them false, told the girl 
that her lover was dead, and married her 
himself. When he came out of the brain- 
fever which this news gave him he was 
invited to an evening-party in the town. 
To this party came his love and her hus- 
band; and when he put out his hand to 
welcome her“their eyes met, and both 
knew then how they had been betray- 
ed. From that hour the man took to 
evil courses, and his first victim was the 
false husband. He became a desperate 
outlaw. Once again he saw his love— 
he met her in the streets of Sacramento: 
she was married again, and she turned 
from him with a cry of aversion. Yes, 
he might be a desperate man now, he 
added, but he had had his trials. I sup- 
pose I should have done society a bene- 
fit had I shot him as he sat there, but 
I did not. Perhaps you won't believe 
that I felt a sort of pity for the fellow, 





but I did.—Well, morning came at last. 


I sent Edwards to get the gate open, and. 


escorted my visitor out, telling him that 
there was not room for him and me in 
that part of the country, and that he had 
better quit it for another.” 

“And did he?” 

“| suppose so, for he never attempted to 
molest me again. Not long after I heard 
of his death. He met his fate east of the 
mountains.” 

“And what of that pretty Amazon, Jo- 


seph? I'm sure she was almost as good: 


to you as a guardian angel, coming on 
horseback to give you warning.” 

“Was she not? And I had returned 
it by behaving so unhandsomely to her! 
But now, I just ask you, Would it have 
been proper to let her come in on that 
week’s visit, and I a young man witha 
reputation ?”’ 

“At any rate, you did not. But have 
you ever seen her since?” 

“Once: it was in ’Frisco, She was 
married, and staying at the same hotel 
with me. Her husband wasa tall, dash- 
ing man—what with you would be called 
a gentleman —and very wealthy. She 
had been lucky, yousee. I knewher as 
soon as she came into the dining - room, 
and in a few minutes I saw that she rec- 
ognized me; but she did not take any 
notice, and neither did I. She told me 
with her eyes that she remembered, but 
there was an appealing glance in them 


which I interpreted rightly. After dinner. 


we got into conversation, the three of us, 
just as strangers will do in an hotel, and 
I found the husband a very intelligent, 
well-informed man. In parting I got just 
a word aside with her. ‘I am glad to 
meet you again, and thus,’ I said— 
‘Hush!’ she answered. ‘I thank you 
for your reticence. In the past of a life 
that has been composed of ups and downs 
there is generally something or other ly- 
ing on the memory that we don’t care to 
recall or proclaim to the world.’ ”’ 

“And about that young girl in the 
Wallamet Valley ?” 

“TI never found her,” replied Joseph 
plaintively. “Truth to say, I never start- 
ed fairly to look for her. Perhaps it’s as 
well,” D. C. MACDONALD. 
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CONCERNING KETTLEDRUMS. 


“THANK Heaven!” said Lady ——, 

a brilliant, fatigued woman of fash- 
ion whose name I have forgotten, in one 
of Charles Lever’s clever novels whose 
title too is lost to memory—"“thank Heav- 
en! I am back again in a country of civ- 
ilized beings, who, when I invite them to 
my house, need neither to be entertained 
nor fed nor fiddled to!’ She was pre- 
paring a few fruits and flowers and cakes 
for a reception in Rome after a prolong- 
ed visit to England and Ireland, to which 
countries she belonged by birth and ed- 
ucation, but from which she had: expa- 
triated herself. 1 remember that the 
account of the reception which follows 
this speech of the hostess fully answers 
the expectation which her words arouse. 
Charles Lever’s characters—a jumble of 
diplomatists, adventurers, cardinals, no- 
bles, beggars, princesses and blacklegs 
—all sparkle like bits of glass, and shift 
from one novel into another in fresh com- 
binations of old materials, like views in a 
kaleidoscope. 

There is plenty of point and pith in 
the remark, ‘“‘ Thank Heaven! I am back 
again in a country of civilized beings, 
who, when I invite them to my house, 
need neither to be entertained nor fed 
nor fiddled to!” 

Among the Latin nations this suggests 
a brilliant conversazione—men with suf- 
ficient leisure to have studied the arts of 
the drawing-room, with fine wit trained to 
amuse, and delicate perceptions framed 
to enjoyment of the daintier pleasures ; 
charming women—not crude girls, but 
matrons—wise and experienced in mak- 
ing the most of the occasion that the hour 
proffers ; all talkers, all buzzing flirtation 
and scandal and gossip; all acquainted 
with everything, each with a budget of 
interest to offer to his or ‘her neighbor. 
Such a party of people need not be enter- 
tained, because they carry entertainment 
along with them; nor be fed, except in 
confections, because they are not gross 





eaters ; nor be fiddled to, since they meet 
to talk, and talk is better music in their 
ears than the sound of violins. 

To Anglo-Saxon minds, however, the 
absence of these primary social attrac- 
tions offers a prospect of a yawning void. 
There is something of the ridiculous in 
the mere idea of assemblies for the sim- 
ple purpose of conversation. We all re- 
member poor Mrs. Proudie’s conversa- 
zione: “ Mrs. Proudie felt that the word 
*‘conversazione’ was not all that she could 
have desired. It was a little faded by 
old use and present oblivion, and seem- 
ed to address itself to that portion of Lon- 
don that is considered blue rather than 
fashionable. But, nevertheless, there was 
a spirituality about it which suited her, 
and one may also say an economy. . . . 
‘It is horrid to think that we should go out 
among our friends for the mere sake of 
eating and drinking,’ Mrs. Proudie would 
say to the clergymen’s wives from Bar- 
setshire. ‘It shows such a sensual pro- 
pensity.’—' Indeed, it does, Mrs. Proudie; 
and is so vulgar too,’ those ladies would 
reply.” 

Four times during Mrs. P——’s con- 
versazione tea and cake were to be hand- 
ed round on salvers. “It is astonishing 
how far a very little cake will go in this 
way, particularly if administered tolera- 
bly early after dinner.” 

Lord Dumbello came in and went up 
and took his stand by the lady of his love. 

“*This is so kind of you, Lord Dum- 
bello!’ said the hostess, approaching and 
shaking hands with him warmly. ‘So 
very kind of you to come to my poor 
little tea-party !’ 

“*Uncommon pleasant, I call it,’ said 
his lordship. ‘I like*this sort of thing— 
no trouble, you know.’ 

“* No, that is the charm of it: isn't it? 
No trouble or fuss or parade. That's 
what I always say. According to my 
ideas, society consists in giving people 
facility for an interchange of thoughts— 
what we call conversation.’ — 
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“* Aw, yes—exactly.’ 

“* Not in eating and drinking together, 
eh, Lord Dumbello? And yet the prac- 
tice of our lives would’seem to show that 
the indulgence of those animal propen- 
sities can alone suffice to bring people 
together. The world in this has surely 
made a great mistake.’ 

“*T like a good dinner, all the same,’ 
said Lord Dumbello.” 

It is doubtful whether evening-parties 
would ever be successful here without 
an ample and substantial supper and 
other attractions which exert a cheerful 
influence, stimulate fatigued and flagging 
Spirits, and rouse a wish to listen and con- 
verse. The only opportunities for easy 
and inexpensive forms of entertainment 
seem to be offered during the hours which 
intervene between luncheon and dinner. 
' The “kettledrum”’ is said to have orig- 
inated in English barracks, where the 
wives of the officers entertain their friends 
at tea just after dress-parade, and the 
final rat-tat-tat of the drums gives the 
signal for reunion over the tea -cups. 
The regular English afternoon tea is 


‘more probably the example and fore- 


runner of our present institution. It is a 
distinct custom in many English houses 
now to have tea with bread and butter or 
cakes some time from four to six o'clock. 
This slight refection is perhaps required, 
since dinner is more apt to be served (as 
Lothair said) at “a late eight’’ than ear- 
lier. During the London season ladies 
returning from their drive in the Park 
enjoy their tea with a friend or two loi- 
tering in the drawing-room before sep- 


arating to dress. It breaks the stiffness . 


of the round of afternoon visits to offer 
it to the callers who happen to drop in. 
In country - houses the five -o’clock tea 
just suits the hours of the returning sports- 
men, and furnishes a cheerful rendezvous 
for the scattered groups of guests. In- 
deed, for fashionables there is a regular 
“tea-dress”’ prescribed for country-houses 
—a sort of compromise between a wrap- 
per and a morning-costume — of some 
delicate and becoming hue and lavish- 
ly trimmed with inexpensive lace. The 
princess of Wales, I believe, is the orig- 
inator of this caprice de toilette, and al- 





ways wears one while “making tea” in 
the charming “tea-room” at Sandring- 
ham. 

While alluding to English customs I 
might tell a story of a clergyman, a vicar 
in a North-Country parish, who was in- 
vited to the residence of his bishop to 
make a two days’ visit and discuss some 
matters of importance. The vicar on 
reaching the bishop’s palace was intro- 
duced at once to the study, where he 
spent the afternoon hours with his lordship 
in intimate but fatiguing conversation. 
The vicar had fasted from breakfast-time, 
and felt quite ready for his dinner, and 
was consequently disappointed when at 
six o'clock he was invited into the ladies’ 
morning-room to tea. The vicar was 
poor, and it was his homely habit to dine 
with his wife and children at one, and to 
have as substantial a repast as his means 
afforded at six o'clock. On coming to 
his bishop's, however, he expected some- 
thing better, and looked forward to a fine 
meal with soup and fish and a generous 
sirloin of beef. What was his astonish- 
ment and disappointment to have noth- 
ing offered him save tea and wafer bread 
and butter! He suffered actual pangs of 
bodily hunger, and felt humiliated and 
pained that a clergyman of the Church 
of England, in an episcopal palace—in 
the Christmas season too!—should be 
treated with such stinginess. 

The family sat about with the two on 
three guests in cheerful conversation 
until half-past seven o'clock, when the 
ladies quietly vanished, smiling and 
nodding at each other, and the bishop 
said, addressing the vicar, “ Now, my 
dear sir, you will like to retire to your 
room, and Jenks will show you the way.” 

In a dream the poor rural clergyman 
followed the servant up stairs, and was 
ushered into the finest bedroom he had 
ever occupied in his life, where a great 
fire was burning and the candles were 
lighted. Here he was left alone. He 
looked at his watch: it wanted twenty 
minutes to eight: the great clock in the 
hall was not then wrong. He could not 
understand it. What could it mean that 
he was thus treated, fed on bread and 
butter and tea (weak tea at that: his 
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wife’s was better in their poor little par- 
sonage), and sent to bed before eight 
o'clock? Truly, the great world about 
which he had had his dreams was a dis- 
appointment to him. However, he was 
tired and he was hungry, and the easiest 
way to bridge over both conditions was 
to go to bed at once. He did so, and 
without delay fell asleep. 

Presently he was awakened by a tap 
at the door. “His lordship sent to see 
if I could be of any service to you, sir,” 
said the servant's grave voice at the key- 
hole. ‘‘ Dinner has been waiting ten min- 
utes, sir.” . 

“Dinner! Waiting!” 

The vicar tumbled out of bed, dressed 
as soon as he could, and went down to 
a banquet of twelve courses. He had 
never heard of afternoon tea, except as 
a substitute for a better meal which nar- 
row circumstances did not allow to be 
forthcoming. 

Our own adaptation of the English “af- 
ternoon teas” to American uses has, like 
many other of our social institutions, the 
look of an imitation rather than the fine 
fitness of an answered need. Could our 
country be shut off from communication 
with Europe for the next half or three- 
quarters of a century, we should, in spite 
of some privations at first, derive incalcu- 
lable advantage from such an honorable 
exile in our own homes. - We might then 
develop, or havea chance of developing, 
tastes and customs from our own consci- 
ousness, suited to our own surroundings 
and harmonized to local color, such as 
the older nations enjoyed the opportu- 
nity of making for themselves. But as 
this is impossible, it may be well to se- 
lect ready made all facilities for pleas- 
ant intercourse which more experienced 
society abroad has found useful and 
stamped with its approval. 

Kettledrums, considered as a light and 
easy form of entertainment, have almost 
every advantage to recommend them. 
The general diffusion of elegant man- 
ners depends upon the constant attrition 
and practice of social habits both of 
visiting and receiving, and these quiet 
day-receptions offer peculiar facilities for 
graceful and well-bred courtesies. They 





are, it is true, almost disavowed as social 
occasions by men, but this proves incon- 
testably that masculine wits are dull and 
heavy; for what better opportunity for 
conversation can be found than at a 
quiet or a crowded kettledrum between 
the hours of four and six, when the oc- 
cupations of the morning are over and 
the interval before dinner must be pass- 
ed in some fashion? Busy men are out 
of the question as guests, but New York 
at least is full of idle men, who might, 
it would be supposed, take sufficient in- 
terest in their lady-friends to find pleas- 
ure in meeting them on such occasions. 
But the fact remains that ladies, and 
ladies alone, can be depended on for 
filling the rooms, unless there should be 
added tg: the quiet attractions the more 
striking and brilliant one of a “German.” 
Butsuperimposing upon the plainnessand 
simplicity of a day-reception the charac- 
teristics of a ball is a mistake, and a mis- 
take which should be discouraged. Dan- 
cing, in its place, is a graceful pastime, 
but should be strictly subordinated to 
the more solid demands of society; and 
nothing can better show the inconceiv- 
able levity and insignificance of certain 
coteries than this perpetual desire to 
whirl, because behind this unreasonable 
ambition for dancing in season and out 
of season one catches a glimpse of the 
crude, vacuous minds which have not 
the culture to appreciate a higher kind 
of amusement. ; 
In fact, to ensure real worth and ele- 
gance in society, very young people— 
girls on their promotion and crude young 
men—must be discountenanced. They 
have fine social gifts, and are essential 
in certain ways, but their cleverness is 
too much for them, and if allowed any 
influence their folly runs away with them, 
like horses with the bits between their 
teeth. American society has changed 
in this particular in the last ten years. 
The American girl begins to understand 
that, no matter how splendid and com- 
manding her talents for governing the 
world may be, it is better “form” for 
her to imitate the jeune fille of the Con- 
tinent, or at least the English girl, and 
hide herself ever so slightly jn the shad- 
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ow of her mamma. Her. beauty, her 
grasp of facts, her quick fancy, sarcasm 
and irrepressible powers of conversation 
-—all these splendid gifts, which she be- 
lieved ought not only to be potent, but 
to be charming—rendered her the won- 
der and the by-word of Europeans. Her 
good looks were ensnaring, her wit mis- 
leading. Mr. Henry James has lately 
given a picture of the American girl as 
seen through foreign eyes, and we Amer- 
icans at home accuse him of being not 
only unpatriotic, but unfaithful and in- 
accurate. Miss Daisy Miller, in almost 
any circle of society in any city here, 
would be looked upon with a pity akin 
to contempt. Vous avons changé tout 
cela, We have begun to realize that 
these “splendid gifts’ of our young girls 
rest on abundant flippancy and superfi- 
ciality, and that instead of promoting the 
highest charm of womanhood they hin- 
der their attainment of it. 

The need of reunions of all sorts is 
not dependent upon fashion nor upon a 
superficial interest in men and women, 
but a result of the inevitable law that ev- 
ery human being from the cradle to the 
grave shall be seeking stimulus and 
sympathy from other human beings. 
The leaders of society everywhere have 
grave trusts confided to them: they can 
afford to be simple and honest and inde- 
pendent in opinion and action, and ought 
to try to meet the wants of the men and 
women who need to be entertained. 
They have facilities for bringing people 
together under the most favorable con- 
ditions for added culture and enjoyment; 
and these conditions ought to be studied. 
It should be sympathy instead of vanity 
which impels women to open their houses. 
And our admiration for youth and beau- 
ty should not blind us to the requirements 
of those who are no longer young, no 
longer beautiful: the young and beauti- 
ful are sufficiently fortunate without hav- 
ing all society overturned to suit their 
demands. Kettledrums, in particular, 
should be the opportunity of those who 
do not need to be entertained nor fed nor 
fiddled to, but who like to meet their 
fellow-creatures, and look at them, and 
talk to them, and tell their last thought 













and their latest bit of gossip, and enjoy 
an hour of unbending and heart-easing 
intercourse. L. W. 


THE NEW YORK EXCHANGE FOR WO- 
MAN’S WORK. 

CONSIDERING the success of this social 
and charitable enterprise, we may expect 
to see similar institutions follow its exam- 
ple in all our leading cities. The Wo- 
man’s Society of Decorative Art gave a 
powerful stimulus to every department 
of female industry, but from the neces- 
sity of its adherence to the most rigid 
standards, and its requirements not only 
of exquisite nicety, but of genuine ar- 
tistic excellence, in the work admitted 
to its rooms, this society could afford op- 
portunity to none except the most skilful 
—those trained to reach the perfection so 
many were willing and anxious to labor 
for. 

The Woman’s Exchange, on the othe 


. hand, while demanding that everything 


accepted shall be good in its way, recog- 
nizes the importance of affording a mar- 
ket for a thousand articles, pretty, useful 
and indispensable, which may be made 
by women in reduced circumstances to 
eke out a narrow income. The under- 
taking has been so successful that it is 
no longer necessary to argue about its 
raison d’étre. \t has supplied a double 
need: it has not only aided a multitude 
of women in poverty who are precluded 
from the more active industries, but it 
has offered to buyers of holiday presents 
the best and pleasantest salesroom in the 
city. 

This society was organized inthe spring 
of 1878 by a number of leading ladies in 
New York. It has been simply and ad- 
mirably managed. The rooms at 4 East 
Twentieth street recently vacated by the 
Society of Decorative Art were taken, 
and arrangements made for carrying on 
a quiet, and probably a losing, business 
until the autumn, when the summer trav- 
ellers should return to town. Some time 
before Christmas the three rooms at first 
deemed sufficient proved too small, and 
the quarters were considerably enlarged. 
The place was full of goods of all sorts— 
some beautiful and claiming real consid- 
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eration as works of a high order of dec- 
orative art. The sales in a single day 
frequently amounted to hundreds of dol- 
lars during the fortnight preceding the 
holidays. 

The plan and methods of the man- 
agers might well be distinctly stated. 
The society will rely upon a permanent 
income resulting from the subscriptions 
of the members and of the subscribers. 
Any one by subscribing five dollars a 
year not only helps an excellent char- 
ity, but at the same time becomes en- 
titled to all the privileges of the Ex- 
change, and can introduce the work of 
any one whom it is wished to help toward 
self-supporting industry. Articles can be 
entered only through the medium of a 
manager or a subscriber. All work is of 
course subject to the approval of a com- 
petent committee. It would be difficult 
to define or fix a limit to the kind of work 
received. Anything that a woman may 
do—from the painting of water-color pic- 
tures on fire-screens to the making of 
tidies and dressing of dolls, from em- 
broidering in Kensington stitch to the 
making of jellies and cakes—will be 
accepted. Nothing, in fact, has found 
a readier sale than the excellent pre- 
serves, spiced fruits, jellies, pickles and 
delicious cake which have been furnish- 
ed. Ladies who have found it necessary 
to part with old valuables, such as laces, 
rare china, even pictures, have been able 
to do so with advantage. 

The society receives only ten per cent. 
of the price: thus, the person who makes 
or offers the commodities is not despoil- 
ed. This small commission renders the 
Exchange a distinctly charitable enter- 
prise, as of course the proceeds of even 
the largest sales are too slight to defray 
more than a fraction of the necessary 
expenses. 

Each article is registered and number- 
ed without any delay and notice of each 
sale is at once sent by mail to the per- 
son interested, and she is requested to 
call and receive the money. There are 
but two salaried officers, the general su- 


perintendent and the secretary. Each | 


lady-manager is expected to spend one 
morning of each week at the rooms, and 
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co-operate if necessary. During the brisk 
traffic before Christmas, when the place 
was thronged with buyers, a dozen or fif- 
teen of the graceful, accomplished lady- 
managers were frequently to be seen act- 
ing as saleswomen. H.N. 


MODERN CIPHERS. 


THE first use of language was the ex- 
pression of men’s thoughts: the first use 
of writing was the perpetuation of events, 
which subsequently merged into the per- 
petuation and transmission of ideas and 
language. It was with advancing civili- 
zation that language came to be regard- 
ed as a means of concealing thought, 
and that certain methods of writing were 
devised for the concealment of transmit- 
ted ideas. It is perfectly consistent with 
all that history tells that when Hiawatha 
lamented the loss of traditions, of the 
wisdom of the wise, and the ‘fact that 

Face to face we speak together, : 

But we cannot speak when absent, 
his ponderings and musings should have 
resulted as they did: , 


q From his pouch he took his colors, 
Took his paints of different colors, 
On the smooth bark of a birch tree 
Painted many shapes and figures, 
Wonderful and mystic figures ; 
And each figure had a meaning, 
Each some word or thought suggested. 


It will be observed that the figures were 
mystic, and the reason, as explained by 
Mr. Longfellow, is, that the noble savage 
felt the want of some means of sending 
secret messages. He did not wish his 
couriers either to know all his secrets, 
or to have a chance of perverting or be- 


. traying his messages or of revealing them 


to individuals for whom they were not in- 
tended. His system may be described as 
picture-painting ; and it was unquestion- 
ably a very ingenious system, although 
not adapted to the requirements of the 
modern framer of secret despatches. All 
primitive nations resorted to the same 
means of perpetuating events, and it 
was carried to great perfection by the 
Mexicans. 

The ancients occasionally used a slave | 
as both writing- material and courier, 
They shaved his head, wrote the mes- 
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sage upon his scalp, kept him until his 
hair grew again, and then sent him off to 
his destination. The method has merits 
worth considering. The Indian might 
thus be utilized. There are, moreover 
—and Mr. Nast is here an authority— 
humble but rampant members of polit- 
ical organizations among whose bristles 
a message would be as safe from obser- 
vation as if written upon a tree-stump in 
a jungle. Intelligence might thus be con- 
veyed upon a skull too thick for it to pen- 
etrate, and under circumstances not very 
rare the absolute guarantee against pen- 
etration afforded by the medium would 
be recognized as its greatest merit. Its 
objections are obvious. The chief point 
to be considered in a competitive exam- 
ination for the post of courier would be 
the speedy growth of hair, and the test 
would necessarily be tedious for the exam- 
. ining board. Then, again, when a State 
is trembling in the political balance, and 
wirepullers are anxiously awaiting infor- 
mation as to the disposal of the “‘sinews 
of politics,” it would be, to say the least, 
dangerous to the seizing of a golden op- 
portunity to call in the barber, force the 
growth of the hirsute bush, despatch the 
bristling Mercury, and then literally read 
his bumps with the aid of a second barber. 

The deficiencies of all the previous sys- 
tems were, in a measure, met by the in- 
vention of that known as chiffre ; which 
consisted simply of the substitution of 
one letter of the alphabet for another, or 
the representation of them by signs. It 
was, however, too transparent for all the 
purposes of diplomacy, and recourse was 
subsequently “had to chiffre quarré or 
chiffre indéchiffrable. 
of the alphabet or signs are tabulated, 
and a word given asakey. The latter 
may be changed from time to time, and 
a decipherer who has not the key must 
equip himself with patience and perse- 
verance before he can solve the riddle 
of letters. By changes of the key and 
frequent modifications of the system it 
has recently been seen by the newspa- 
per-readers of the United States that a 
limited measure of safety from detection 
may be secured. But as in England the 
competition between armor- plates and 
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guns invariably results ultimately in fa- 
vor of the latter, so in America the cryp- 
tographical armor of politicians has been 
riddled by the ordnance of the New York 
Tribune. The interpretation by the in- 
defatigable experts of that journal of a 
long series of intricate ciphers forms one 
of the most curious chapters in the his- 
tory of cryptography. To Americans it 
is of far more immediate interest than 
the history of the Rosetta Stone, and the 
result must be either a change of system 
or the avoidance of the necessity for re- 
sorting to concealment. Of the political 
results of the 772bune’s revelations, or of 
its reduction of some of its opponents to 
ciphers, nothing need be said, but in seek- 
ing a political end it has also made a val- 
uable contribution to the difficult science 
of deciphering. It might possibly be well 
for politicians hereafter to revert, as far 
as they can, to something like the an- 
cient symbolical language. It has the 
advantage, as exemplified in the oracles 
of Delphi, of being interpretable in two 
ways., If the fact militates against the 
usefulness of such language, it adds to 
its safety. Let me close with a suggestive 
phrase used by Pythagoras, and quoted 
here as an example of symbolical lan- 
guage. ‘‘ When,” he said, “the storm is 
raging, worship the echo.” He undoubt- 
edly meant that it is well when civil strife 
runs high or party warfare becomes too 
hot to retire into solitude. J. J. 


WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 


THE fitness and success of women as 
doctors have been so positive as to ful- 
ly answer the question of their need in 
the profession of medicine, and the topic 
which a few years’ ago was so full of in- 
terest both scientifically and socially has 
ceased to be a matter of special discus- 
sion in the light of abundant practical 
experience. Of just what scientific value 
the introduction of wothen into the study 
and practice of medicine has been, or will 
be, to the profession will in due time form 
a subject of computation to some writer 
of the future analytically minded. But 
in the study and practice of the law the 
woman element is comparatively new. 
So little has been accomplished in this 
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respect by women in the East as scarce- 
ly to be discerned, but in the West, where 
the grooves of custom are less strongly 
defined, and where both men and wo- 
men have a better chance for the devel- 
opment of the faith that is within them, 
enough has been accomplished to merit 
the name of a respectable beginning. 

Perhaps the most successful woman in 
law—certainly the one whose name has 
come most prominently before the pub- 
lic as a lawyer—is Lavinia Goodell of 
Janesville, Wisconsin; and a slight .ac- 
count at this time of her legal career 
may not fail to be of interest. Some 
years ago, when I first knew Miss Good- 
ell, she was employed in a literary way in 
the office of Harpers’ Bazar—a shrewd, 
quick-witted girl, fond of humor, studious 
and argumentative. In person she was 
of medium height, but looking tall from 
her slender, erect figure, blue-eyed, and 
with light-brown curling hair. She soon 
after resigned her position in New York, 
and went West at the request of her pa- 
rents, who had become aged and wanted 
her with them. Lavinia had long had a 
taste for legal reading, and displayed de- 
cided talent for transacting business, and 
in her early girlish days secretly thought 
that she would like to be a lawyer. But 
at that time such a career seemed impos- 
sible for her, and she gave up the idea al- 
most as soon as it had taken shape to do 
the duty that lay nearest to her. 

After joining her parents (she was born 
in New England, I think, and her father 
was intimately associated with Garrison 
in the Abolition movement) she was 
undecided what she should do, only, 
to use her own words, “I was quite clear 
that I would not spend my time washing 
dishes and making over my old dresses."’ 
Then arose the old longing to study law. 
She had the leisure for it, and her father 
encouraged her in it. A lawyer in the 
town was willing to help, her, and so she 
began to study, without, however, seeing 
her way clear to the practice of law. She 
continued her reading, becoming more 
and more absorbed in it. At the end 
of three years of study she decided to 
apply for admission to the circuit court, 
was examined, passed a brilliant exam- 
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ination, and was admitted. Following this ~ 
were numerous compliments from mem- 
bers of the bar, newspaper puffs, and ap- 
plause all around. She then opened an 
office and proceeded in a perfectly busi- 
ness-like way to practise her profession: 
Her first case was a prosecution of liq- 
uor-dealers for illegal selling in an ad- - 
joining county. The district attorney, 
being a “liquor-man,” was not consid- 
ered trustworthy by the temperance wo- 
men who were the real prosecutors in 
the case, and they employed Miss Good- 
ell, who won her suit, first in the justice’s 
court, and, the defendants appealing, the 
second time in the circuit court. This 
success gained her considerable reputa- 
tion and gave her a good start. Then 
she had some criminal defences and 
collections resulting in suits in which 
she had fair success. But a case which 
extended her reputation throughout the 
State and country was one involving 
twelve hundred dollars, in which her 
client was awoman. The case was car- 
ried from the county court to the circuit 
court, and appealed from that tothe su- 
preme court, where she won. Accord- 
ing to the law of Wisconsin, Miss Good- 
ell’s admission to the circuit court at the 
outset of her legal career admitted her to 
all the courts in the State but the supreme 
court. Upon carrying up her case and 
applying for admission to this, the chief- 
justice (Ryan) refused her on the ground 
of sex. The arguments appear in sub- 
stance in volume xxxix. (I think) of: 
Wisconsin Reports — It re Goodell—to 
be found under the head of “Attorneys.” 
This refusal to admit Miss Goodell to. 
practice in the supreme court created 
much sensation, and was commented 
on by various newspapers in the coun- 
try—mostly in the lady’s favor. She af- 
terward reviewed the chief-justice’s opin- 
ion on her case in the Lega/ News (Chi- 
cago), and unquestionably had the bet- 
ter of him in the argument. She also 
prepared a bill and sent it to the State 
Legislature, providing that no person 
should be refused admission to the bar 
on account of sex. A petition asking for 
its passage was signed by the circuit 
judge and every member of the bar in 
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the county, in such high esteem was 
Miss Goodell held by the lawyers of 
Janesville. The bill passed, although 
strongly contested by the Ryan party. 

It is a notable fact in Miss Goodell’s 
practice that her best-paying clients have 
been women. She has had no reason to 
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complain of opposition from her own sex, 
and has proved, what many another wo- 
man has before her, that the right sort 
of a woman will have the sympathy of 
women, even though they are supposed 
to be so hostile to innovations from one 
of their own number. M. W.-F. 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley. By John A. Symonds. 
(English Men-of-Letters Series, edited by 
John Morley.) New York: Harper & Bros. 


This little book, although in no complete 
sense a biography, but rather an essay in the 
form of a narrative, is more comprehensive, 
more faithful and more suggestive than any 
Life of Shelley which has so far been pub- 
lished. It is to be hoped that the day is not 
far distant when a real biography of the poet 
will be given to the world. The materials 
are ample, and a work which combined Mrs. 
Shelley’s notes, Leigh Hunt’s reminiscences, 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg’s Boswellian confes- 
sions, Medwin’s, Peacock’s and others’ relics, 
and, above all, the poet’s own letters, might 
be destined to enjoy a real popularity. Shel- 
ley’s life is, however, peculiarly one of those 
which need to be told without extenuation 
and without condemnation; and the world 
is so accustomed to hurry into dogmatic as- 
sertion that his every action is liable to be 
prejudged by those who rush in where an- 
gels fear to ttead. Shelley was unpopular 
during his lifetime except among the narrow- 
est circle of friends, and his poetry (unlike 
Byron’s, which possessed the utmost tyranny 
of fascination even for his declared enemies) 
was little read. He is altogether lacking in 
a certain human interest ; the intensely spirit- 
ual, supernatural qualities of his character and 
genius separate him from us; and it may be 
that no biographer could wholly bridge over 
the gulf which divides him from the sym- 
pathy of every-day mortals. 


Life’s torch he would have lit with light from heaven, 


but the truth remains that his early history 
inspires almost repulsion. Scouting the pu- 
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sillanimity which keeps men in the paths of 
obedience, he boldly set out to seek liberty 
in ways which wiser heads than his well 
knew tended toward anarchy and disinte- 
gration, He was, like most young intellects 
of that epoch, exéé with the ideas whose 
presence after the French Revolution filled 
the universal air. No one ever questioned 
received beliefs more fearlessly or assailed 
the established order of things more auda- 
ciously than Shelley. But the two poems, 
Queen Mab and The Revolt of Islam, which 
were written at the age when he was most 
fierce in his iconoclasm, and which contain 
his most advanced theories expressed with 
marvellous depth and impetuosity of feeling, 
seem to us to-day crude and over-presump- 
tuous, and could carry little weight even with 
the most immature minds. Whether the poet, 
once having spent his chaotic youth, would 
ever have developed into that finely-poised 
and rounded nature which his lovers find 
prefigured in his poetry, can never now be 
told. In his short and painful history there 
is neither order, sequence nor coherence. 
He had an inborn hatred not only of au- 
thority, but of any one in a position to pre- 
scribe regulations and routine to himself or 
another. He loved martyrdom and enjoyed 
posing as a martyr in the cause of liberty, 
but was constantly driven hither and thither, 
a victim to the tyranny of circumstances for 
which he, and he only, was responsible, and, 
while he cried out for more freedom, con- 
tinually forged fresh chains for himself. He 
treated his father with a suspicion and dis- 
like which had no adequate cause; he loved 
his life at the university, yet contrived with 
ingenious impertinence to get himself expel- 
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led; he eloped with Harriet Westbrook, not 
because he loved her, but because he had 
incited her to rebellion against her father 
(whose tyranny consisted in his wish to in- 
duce her to go to boarding-school) and she 
flung herself upon his protection; he dis- 
claimed any right or reason in the institu- 
tion of wedlock, yet was married to her twice 
over. Whatever impulse was upon him took 
possession of him with a giant’s hand. When 
he fell in love with Mary Godwin, his fine 
sense of justice, beauty and ideal truth was 
entirely banished from his mind. He eloped 
with Mary, deserting Harriet and his two chil- 
dren. His sufferings after his wife’s death (two 
years afterward) were no doubt acute, but un- 


less they had been boundless we should be © 


forced to deny him a heart. And afterward, 
reading of his affliction at being denied the 
guardianship of his children by Harriet, we 
are at a loss how to sympathize with the fa- 
ther who had before deserted them. Putting 
aside all tendencies to narrowness and cen- 
soriousness, Shelley’s course until after his 
second marriage cannot meet with anything 
less than censure without involving dangers 
to belief in purity of life and worth of cha- 
racter, although we cannot help realizing at 
the same time that he was, with all his faults, 
pure and lofty in all his ideals. 

But Shelley was in every respect less a type 
of man in the concrete than of the poet in the 
abstract. Again and again in his own poetry 
has he expressed himself : 


A phantom among men, companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 

Whose thunder is its knell, he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 
Actzon-like, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o’ er the world’s wilderness, 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, _ 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their 

prey. 


A pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift— 
A love in desolation masked—a power 
Girt round with weakness. 


Then, again, in Prometheus he gives a del- 
icate picture of the poet’s unison with the 
deeper life of Nature, and his abstraction 
from the real world, which seemed to him 
unsubstantial as a dream: 


He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see what things they be; 
But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality. 
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Mr. Symonds has apparently studied Shel- 
ley’s poetry with some philosophical analysis, 
a fine temper and real sympathy, if with less 
minute criticism than some of the profession- 
al reviewers. He believes largely that Shel- 
ley died before the fruition of his faculties 
had more than just begun, and much of his 
accepted work he would pass over as mere 
frail and fleeting blossom. If it were so, and 
if the “prophetic soul of the wide «world 
dreaming on things to come” had but en- 
joyed a chance to circle with its quenchless 
ardor to its full powers, what masterpieces 
might he not have achieved! But it was not 
so to be.. His life was a tragedy, short, rest- 
less and invested with such aérial powers of 
genius and such qualities of heart and mind 
as carried with them the prediction of his 
end. “He had, as it now seems,’ writes 
Mrs. Shelley, ‘‘almost anticipated his own 
destiny ; and when the mind figures his skiff 
wrapped from sight by the thunderstorm as it 
was last seen upon the purple sea, and then, 
as the cloud of the tempest passed away, no 
sign remained of where it had been, who but 
will regard as a prophecy the last stanza of 
the Adonais ?— 

The breath, whose might I have invoked in song, 

Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 

Whose sails were never to the tempest given : 

The massy earth and spheréd skies are riven. 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar ; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.’”’ 

Shelley had written but a little time before 
of Keats’s burial under the pyramid which is 
the tomb of Czestius, and where his own boy 
too had been laid: “ The cemetery is an open 
ruin, covered in winter with violets and dai- 
sies. Jt might make one in love with death 
to think that one should be buried in so sweet 
a place.” One is glad to think that in this 
place, which Shelley felt to be so beautiful, 
his ashes too repose. 


Robert Dick, Baker of Thurso, Geologist and 
Botanist. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D., au- 
thor of “ Life of a Scotch Naturalist,” etc, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Smiles’s new biography is a worthy 
successor to his Scotch Naturalist, though 
it cannot be pronounced equal in interest to 
that account of a remarkable career. This 
is partly owing to the fortunate circumstance 
that its subject, though poor enough, enjoyed 
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a somewhat more moderate share of ills and 
obstacles than fell to the lot of Thomas Ed- 
ward. A stronger reason lies in the difference 
between the two men. Both were animated 
by an inborn ardent love for their mistress, 
Nature; both were gifted with indomitable 
energy, perseverance and staunchness of 
character; but Edward’s is the finer nature, 
rising more distinctly to genius. He had 
none of the familiarity with books which 
Robert Dick possessed: indeed, he had next 
to no education, but his scant writings have a 
poetic freshness and simplicity which comes 
from a region above learning. 

Robert Dick, like Edward, was a poor boy, 
but his schooling was not nipped at so early 
a stage, and the taste for books was perhaps 
stronger in him. He was unable to go to col- 
lege, but with good parish-school instruction 
and thorough, intelligent reading he accumu- 
lated a sound education. He was not only 
educated, but in some degree cultivated, in 
the best sense of that word. He spent chis 
savings in the purchase of books, of which 
he got together in the course of a lifetime 
a considerable number, mainly on scientific 
subjects. He adorned his room with busts 
of. Byron, Scott and other poets: he had 
some talent for drawing, and made sketches 
in pencil or charcoal on the walls of his bake- 
house, among them a life-size copy of the Cap- 
itol Boy with the Thorn. He made rhymes, 
which do not, however, come within the pale 
of poetry. But these diversions merely filled 
up the chinks of his time: they never distract- 
ed him from science, to which his life was 
devoted. Here, we are told, his knowledge 
was thorough and extensive, particularly in 
the departments of geology and botany. His 
searching explorations of Caithness, made af- 
ter the day’s baking was over, penetrated that 
county both inward and downward. He knew 
all its plants and their habitations : according 
to Sir Roderick Murchison, there. were not 
more than twenty or thirty British plants 
wanting to his collection—a fact which is 
remarkable, considering that his whole life 
was passed in this far northern region. He 
was familiar also with its geological features, 
and while talking with Sir Roderick Murch- 
ison and Mr. Peach in his bakehouse he 
moulded in flour, from memory, a geolog- 
ical map of the county, explaining all ‘its 
formations, etc. with great fulness. 

Of his character we get a slight but fair- 
ly vivid idea from the private letters and 








accounts given by different naturalists who 
visited him, which form the chief materials 
of the book. A shrewd, sensible, cheery body 
he seems to have been, with an odd dash of 
shyness and plenty of sturdy independence. 
His remarks on various subjects show a can- 
did openness of mind, with observation, sug- 
gestiveness, and some humor. He does not 
consider the Darwinian theory dangerous, 
“rather playful; and yet there is a good 
deal of truth in it.” 

These naturalist biographies are certainly 
a happy thought. Their form is attractive, 
and they give, in addition to their personal 
details, very pleasant little doses of natural 
history —a combination which makes them 
deserving of popularity. We cannot feel sat- 
isfied, however, with the author’s method and 
workmanship. His writing lacks dignity: 
simpleness is too often made to take the 
place of real simplicity. We are never al- 
lowed to forget that the book is addressed 
to a young audience, to whose vision the 
author is always adjusting his subject, taking 
him down from a shelf, as it were, that the 
reader may have a good look at him. There 
is a maudlin and penny-tract tone which jars 
upon the taste. These sturdy Scotchmen were 
not meant to be handled in this way: their 
mental and moral stature refuses to be thus 
belittled, and they loom up large and out of 
place in their trivial setting, like a healthy 
growing frame in clothes altogether too small. 

The wild, picturesque scenery amid which 
Dick worked is reproduced in a profusion of 
spirited cuts which add much to the attrac- 
tions of the book. The portrait of Robert 
Dick is an etching by M. Rajon, or rather 
a reproduction thereof. In contrast with the 
original it is somewhat hard and black. 


The Return of the Native. By Thomas Har- 
dy. (Leisure-Hour Series.) New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

In his latest novel Mr. Hardy has turned 
to a new phase of rural existence. 4 Pair of 
Blue Eyes was a novel of country life, Un- 
der the Greenwood Tree an idyl, and Far 
JSrom the Madding Crowd a modern pastoral. 
The Return of the Native is neither of these. 
Its characters belong rather to the nomadic 
order of primitive people, and its scene is 
even more remote from the busy haunts of 
men than those of Mr. Hardy’s former books. 

There is no date to the story. We find 
ourselves in a place where time is unknown. 
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The people have lost all count. “ West Eg- 
don believed in Bloom’s End time— East 
Egdon in the time of the Quiet Woman Inn. 
Grandfer Cantle’s watch had numbered many 
followers in years gone by, but since he had 
grown older faiths were shaken.” It is a 
place where custams cling so long that there 
seems no reason for their dying out at all; 
and we would cheerfully take the author’s 
word for it if he. assured us (which, how- 
ever, he does not definitely do) that those 
which he describes are still in existence. 
We have not only the “mummers,’”’ who 
probably still perform on Christmas Eve in 
* some parts of England, and the Reddleman, 
whom Mr. Hardy mentions as becoming rare, 
but even such an ancient-looking superstition 
as burning a wax image of a person suspect- 
ed of the evil eye, related as if not uncommon 
among the rustic population of Egdon Heath. 
On the other hand, the tone of the book is 
distinctly of our own day. 

As a landscape-painter in words Mr. ‘Har- 
dy takes a high rank. His pictures are often 
like etchings in their strong suggestive lines. 
He has the rare merit of knowing when to 
leave off. A few vivid words place the ob- 
ject before the reader, then the pen is with- 
drawn : there is no retouching—which might 


only obliterate the impression—no over-elab- 


oration. The salient points of a scene are 
seized with truth and vigor. 

This descriptive power finds full scope in 
the book. before us, the scene of which is a 
vast, lonely heath. So important a part does 
this heath play that a sketch-map is inserted 
as a frontispiece, on which all its irregular- 
ities of surface, the paths dissecting it and 
the houses referred to, are marked out for 
the convenience of the reader. By the afd 
of this map—still more by the vivid word- 
painting of which we have spoken—the read- 
er may get a very clear idea of the heath; 
and if he be a lover of the picturesque he 
will find it repay the study. We are tempted 
to quote some bits of description, but no quo- 
tation which our space would admit could do 
justice to the heath, which is not disposed 
of in a single paragraph, but, like a chorus, 
assists at all the crises of the story. The 
most striking picture, and one which will 
not easily be forgotten, is that of the bon- 
fires on the Fifth of November. 

The heath gives the tone of the book. In 
its minor key the whole is pitched. Its som- 
bre beauty is ever. present — “a lonely face 
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suggesting tragical possibilities.” Given such 
a scene, and such a heroine as Eustacia Vye, 
we can expect nothing less than a tragedy. 
“‘Eustacia Vye was the raw -material of a 
divinity. She had the passions and instincts 
which make a faultless goddess—that is, those 
which make not quite a faultless woman.” 
“She was in person full-limbed and somewhat. 
heavy; without ruddiness as without pallor; 
and soft to the touch’as a cloud.” She had 
“‘ pagan eyes, full of nocturnal mysteries,” and 
hair which “closed over her forehead like 
nightfall extinguishing the western glow.” 
“To be loved to madness—such was her 
great desire. Love was to her the one cor- 
dial which could drive away the eating lone- 
liness of her days. She seemed to long for 
the abstraction called passionate love more 
Devotion she 
wanted from any practical quarter which 
should not absolutely disgrace her.” 

Such a temperament, dangerous anywhere, 
is peculiarly inconvenient on Egdon Heath, 
where Eustacia, who has come from a gay 
seaport-town, is living at the time the story 
opens with her grandfather, an old sea-cap- 
tain. Of the other inhabitants of the region, 
the only ones above the degree of furze-cut- 
ters are the landlord of the Quiet Woman 
Inn and Mrs. Yeobright, the widow of a 
small farmer, whose son is employed in a 
jeweller’s shop in Parts. To Wildeve, the 
innkeeper, a man above his position, Eusta- 
cia directs her powers of fascination, and her 
passionate, fickle nature meets its match in one 
only less passionate and more fickle. ‘To 
be yearning for the difficult, to be weary of 
what offered; to care for the remote, to dis- 
like the near;—it was Wildeve’s nature al- 
ways. This is the true mark of the man of 
sentiment. Though Wildeve’s fevered feel- 
ing had not been elaborated to real poetical 
compass, it was of the standard sort. Accident 
only had caused it to be limited in scope.” 
His. sentiment wavers throughout. between 
Eustacia and the other heroine, Thomasin, 
a fresh, pleasant young country-girl, with 
whom he has entangled himself. But, though 
his mind is never made up, accident deter- 
mines his action early in the book by marry- 
ing him to Thomasin, the return of Clym Yeo- 
bright, the native, having diverted Eustacia’s 
longings into a new channel. Eustacia now 
inspires an honest love, but one even less 
suited to her requirements, Clym is a young 
man of ideas, who has come back to the heath 
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with a view of renouncing the world altogether 
and devoting himself to the instruction of his 
rustic neighbors at Egdon. He conceives a 
village-school to be a fitting shrine for this 
divinity: she has dreams of a different field 
of action at Paris. These little discrepancies 
are naturally not discovered until after their 
marriage, which could not, of course, be a 
happy one. In spite of some good impulses, 
Eustacia could never be brought into har- 
mony with her surroundings: the discord is 
too deep. 

A certain romantic interest attaches to these 
characters, but, while they are consistently 
portrayed, they scarcely appeal to our every- 
day sympathies. They are undisturbed by the 
little mistakes and afterthoughts which beset 
poor human nature: they act as the poetic 
interest of the situation would have them, 
but not as real people act. An excep- 
tion should perhaps be made in the case 
of Mrs. Yeobright, whose end is real and 
pathetic. The part played by the Reddleman 
is twofold : first, as an ingredient of the land- 
scape, where his figure gives an admirable bit 
of color; secondly, as confidant and mediator. 
He meets his reward, stepping into a higher 
réle at the close. 

All Mr. Hardy’s writings are marked by 
originality and a certain fresh, poetic charm. 
Yet as a literary artist he scarcely attains the 
rank to which his talent entitles him. His 
work is marred by faults which a severe taste 
must condemn—a tendency to exaggeration, 
to hyperbole even, and, above all, a curious 
habit of repeating his situations and charac- 
ters. His rustics, for instance, reflect each 
other’s oddities, and Eustacia giving the boy 
her hand to hold may be cited as an exam- 
ple of that naive coquetry which no one of his 
heroines is without. Yet his imagination ren- 
ders even his faults alike glowing and attract- 
ive, and his hyperbole springs from a happy 
audacity which is akin to genius. “A laugh 
which unclosed her lips, so that the sun shone 
into her mouth as into a tulip, and lent it a 
similar scarlet fire,” is absurd, but an ab- 
sudity of which only a very bright writer 


‘ would be capable. 
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